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Tuere is no author, living or dead, 
who has supplied us with so many 
lives of himself as Ilogg. As a friend 
of his once said of him in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, he has made a perfect sty 
of our literature: and here we have 
him again. On the present occasion, 
however, we are entertained not merely 
with a grunt about himself, but he has 
impressed his hoofs on the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The work which we are about to 
notice is printed in Glasgow; but we 
suspect that it is only a reprint of an 
American edition. It consists of three 
parts : a preface of four pages, written 
by some very poor Scotch body; a 
sketch of Hogg’s life, from an American 
hand, which occupies fifty-eight pages ; 
and what Hogg calls “ the Domestic 
Manners of Sir Walter Scott,” of about 
seventy pages more. Who the writer of 
the first two portions may be we do 
not know nor care. We agree with 
the preface, that “ by whatever means 
the sketch came into the hands of the 
editor, its paternity is certain ; it fathers 
itself: none but James Hogg could 
write it.” We take it for granted that 
the means by which the sketch came 
into the hands of the editor are neither 
honest nor honourable, else there could 
be no need of making any mystery 
about what in an ordinary case would 
be a matter of infinitely small conse- 
quence ; but that its paternity is certain, 
we allow. It is Hogg all over—coarse, 


egotistical, vain, regardless of obliga- 
tion, careless of truth, and ready to 
take advantage of any opportunities 
injudiciously afforded him to break 
through the decencies and privacies 
of life, if by so doing he could furbish 
up materials for an article. His editor 
admits (p. ii.) that “ honest James is 
given to ‘leeing’ in a small way”— 
the only mistake in which assertion 
consists in using the word “ small.” 
There is scarcely a passage in his sketch 
of the domestic manners of Sir Walter 
Scott which does not contain a false- 
hood oran exaggeration. Hogg write the 
domestic manners of Sir Walter Scott ! 
If by domestic manners he had in- 
tended the manners of Sir Walter’s 
domestics, there is no doubt that he 
is fully qualified, from taste, relation- 
ship, congeniality of sentiment, and 
considerable social intercourse with 
them, to do the subject justice ; but as 
to the manners of Sir Walter himself, 
as well might we expect from a coster- 
monger an adequate sketch ofthe man- 
ners of the clubs in St. James’s Street. 
The idea is ludicrous in the extreme. 
As Hogg is a literary man, we might 
tolerate an attempt to depict the literary 
history of Scott. That it would be most 
enviously and clumsily executed, we 
see even by the book before us, if we had 
no other means of ascertaining the fact 
—but still it would not be wholly out 
of character. But a sketch of his man- 
ners from Hogg ! 
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es what sport! 
As well might rowting swine preside at 
court.” 


Of the preface not much is to be said. 
It is the work of a dull idiot, as will be 
perceived by the following extract : 

** This is a point in Sir Walter’s cha- 
racter which is well worthy of note ; it 
shews how the strongest minds, if they 
‘get a thraw’ in youth, are precisely 
those that retain it most stubbornly. Sir 
Walter was sung into a reverence for 
aristocracy in his cradle. He grew up 
amid the first fervent glow of the anti- 
Gallican spirit. His sympathies re- 
ceived a bent which his feudalised ima- 
gination led him to cherish and exag¢e- 
rate, instead of seeking to counteract it, 
He felt the glamour of caste dispersing 
like mist before the sun, and he sought to 
wrap the elusive mantle round our hills 
again. It was this that made him take 
pleasure in enacting the feudal baron at 
Abbotsford ; it was this that made him 
cling to those great families with which 
he claimed clanship; it was this that 
made him take pride even in a question- 
able alliance with nobility; it was this 
that made him happy amid the tom- 
fooleries of the king’s welcome to Edin- 
burgh ; it was this that in his latter day, 
when his mind was enfeebled by disease, 
caused him to be haunted by the dread of 
a violent and bloody revolution. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was, in some respects, a Horace 
Walpole on a greater scale, throwing a 
heart into his play; his greater depth of 
feeling, his more powerful intellect and 
passions, render that in him tragical 
which in the other was only ludicrous,” 

The only assertions of fact contained 
in this stupid passage are direct lies. 
Sir Walter Scott did not enact the 
feudal baron at Abbotsford—he did 
not cling to any great families-——he 
claimed clanship with no family but 
with those with which he was con- 
nected—(it will be seen further on, that 
so far from his paying undue reverence 
to noble names, he looked on the 
squirely family of Mr. Scott of Harden 
as the head of his house, ranking it in 
that particular before the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch); and he took no pride in any 
connexion with nobility, and would 
have disdained to claim a questionable 
alliance. As for Sir Walter’s politics, 
we shall not defend them against such 
an assailant. We know, and all the 
world knows, that when the Gallican 
spirit was the spirit of military tyranny, 
iron oppression, and mortal hatred of 
Great Britain, he was anti-Gallican, 
We know, too, that he denounced the 
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revolutionary madness of the first yea 
of Grey rule, and exposed to a people 
too much excited by the arts of unprin 
cipled demagogues to listen to him, the 
futility of the expectations which they 
were taught to entertain as to the con- 
sequences of the Reform-bill. It is, 
however, begging the question rather 
too impudently to assume that Sir 
Walter was wrong. As for the parallel 
between Sir Walter and Horace Wal- 
pole, we leave it to the derision of oui 
readers. There is scarcely a single 
point in common between the men 
They were as dissimilar in mind as in 
body. But we have wasted word: 
enough upon a jackass. 

The second portion is the sketch of 
the Shepherd’s life, which we have 
pronounced to be American. The 
evidence is internal. An allusion to 
Franklin is introduced quite a propos 
des bottes (p. 5). Hogg’s brother's 
family is, we are told, “ situated at 
Silver Lake, in Pennsylvania, wher« 
they have found a liberal friend and 
generous landlord in Robert I. Rose” 
(p. 6). We are assured that “ there 
is not a modern poem in our language 
which has had a greater circulation in 
the United States than the Queen’s 
Wake” (p. 31); and that though no 
body ever dreamt of buying the Pi/- 
grims of the Sun in Europe, “ a very 
large edition of it was sold in Ame- 
rica” (p. 35). We are told (p. 47), 
that an American farmer would have 
been daunted at the expense of some 
of Hogg’s speculations; and so forth. 
All these things may be very inte- 
resting to the Americans, but to no 
one else ; and they plainly denote that 
this sketch of Hogg’s life has been 
transmitted across the Atlantic. But 
what decides not only the country but 
the date, is the following :— 


“ In a letter addressed to a friend in 
America, written March 7, 1834, he 
writes: —‘I am most proud of being 
valued so highly by my trans-Atlantic 
brethren ; it unluckily happens, that the 
older I grow, and the more unfit for 
mental exertion, the more it is required. 
I published, last spring, the Altrive Tales, 
and in the summer the Queer Book. It 
the latter has not yet found its way to 
any of the presses of the States, it might 
be of some value to you, as all my best 
ballads, both humorous and pathetic, 
are included; but a few of them have 
appeared in Blackwood. 

““*T am likewise engaged to com- 


mence a series of tales in November 
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which will run from ten to twelve vo- 
lumes. For though I was a poor shep- 
herd more than half a century ago, I 
have still got no farther than a poor 
shepherd to this day.’ 

‘The same letter contained a propo- 
sition to transfer the copyright of all his 
English publications, as they came out. 
But this, by the copyright law of the 
United States, was impracticable. The 
laws shut out the productions of foreign 
writers from a participation in the ad- 
vantages of American publication. 

“ Mr. Hogg was, of course, informed 
of the difficulties in the way, in conse- 
quence of the discrimination by our law 
between the productions of foreigners 
and native citizens.” 


A letter written to New York, March 
7, 1834, could not receive an answer in 
Altrive until May 7, 1834, if so soon. 
Ilow could any body, then, in this 
country obtain possession of the copy of 
Hogg’s letter, so as to publish it in 
June in Glasgow? The fact is, that 
this sketch of Scott was sent out by 
Hogg in March last, to eke out the 
contents of his Queer Book ; and that 
the Yankee, having no relish for that 
work, thought he might make some- 
thing by lumping Scott and Hogg to- 
gether for the States; and a copy being 
caught here, the same idea occurred to 
somebody in Glasgow, and hence the 
reprint. 

The biography is written in that fussy 
style in which our American brethren so 
much delight. For instance, the first 
sentence is as follows : 


“ Those persons who, by the force of 
genius, have overcome the difficulties at- 
tending an humble origin, or have risen 
above the disadvantages of a defective 
education, have always been very pro- 
perly considered extraordinary charac- 


” 


This is a grand discovery indeed! 
We rather think, however, that it was 
known in former times that persons 
who display genius in any manner are 
extraordinary characters. A careful per- 
usal of the works which we see every 
day, convinces us that it is very extra- 
ordinary when we find genius in them. 

This deep remark is followed by 
philosophical reflections, equally pro- 
found, on the various stages of civilisa- 
tion, one portion of which we subjoin: 

*‘ In our own times, in this most civi- 
lised age of the world, the same feeling 
ofadmiration has sometimes aided extra- 
ordinary talent to attain unexampled 
success. We have beheld individuals 
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working their way upward from the 
humblest class of society to the first 
places in literature and the first rank in 
arms. These instances do not take 
away from our wonder at each new ex- 
ample ; for there is far more difficulty in 
our day in rising above the common 
level, than at those eras in which less 
information was distributed, and less 
restraint prevailed of actual knowledge 
upon the imaginings of genius.” 


We doubt this position very much 
indeed. The first rank in literature in 
our times has been attained by men of 
birth and family, or, at all events, 
of careful, learned, and expensive edu- 
cation. He who has achieved the first 
birth in arms among us is the son of 
an earl. His great antagonist was of 
gentle blood, and received the regular 
education which fitted him for the 
course he had to pursue. A few of the 
marshals rose from the ranks; but 
these are the exceptions, and may be 
easily accounted for. But be this as 
it may, in our literature it is quite cer- 
tain, with the single exception of Burns 
(who did not, after all, reach the first 
place), that the remark is untrue. It 
is, however, of no tmportance. 

The sketch of Hogg’s life contains 
nothing but what we have had pub- 
lished in a hundred forms already. 
There is the old lie of Hogg having 
been born on the anniversary of Burns’s 
birth-day, and the wonderful adventure 
of the midwife. We have also the lies 
about his father’s farming speculations 
at Ettrick House and Ettrick Hall—of 
his founding Blackwood’s Magazine — 
of the various persecutions by enemies 
and maligners—of his extreme popu- 
larity with the fair sex—of the divers 
presents of articles of plate which adorn 
his cottage—of the ill fate of the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck—with a thousand 
other ingenious inventions, with which 
Hogg has already favoured the world 
so often, that we are somewhat inclined 
to think he partly believes them him- 
self. But is there never to be an end 
of writing these stories? The great 
epochs of the Shepherd’s life—his 
being taken from school at six years 
old, when able only to read the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon and the Shorter 
Catechism—-his going to service as a 
cowherd at seven for a ewe lamb and 
a pair of shoes, when he describes 
himself as being somewhat eccentric 
and fond of gunning about; a most 
singular circumstance in gentlemen of 
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that time of life—his endeavouring to 
write, and succeeding in fashioning 
letters an inch long—his tending kine 
until fifieen ; an occupation which the 
American biographer describes as the 
lowliest of employments, in which he 
is much mistaken, as the occupation in 
which he himself is engaged, that of 
Hogg-writing, is infinitely lower— his 
buyinga five-shilling fiddle, and thereby 
laying the foundation of the eminent 
skill in music which he at present pos- 
sesses—his going into service with 
Mr. Laidlaw from 1790 to 1800—the 
first bitings of the muse, which he felt 
in 1796—his ingenious manner of 
composing poetry, “ in his mind or 
on a slate,” before “he transfers it from 
those coarse materials to paper——liis 
being afflicted with some peculiar 
complaint, from which he escaped, 
thanks to providence and a good phy- 
sician-—his first publication, Donald 
Macdonald, and the bad luck attend- 
ant thereupon *—his first prose essay, 
or, as his Edinburgh friends used to 
call it, his brose essay, entitled, 
Reflections on a View of the Nocturnal 
Heavens—his Mountain Bard, oue 
poem of which, according to Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, in a recent essay on 
British literature, ranks with the Glen- 
finlas of Sir Walter Scott; the name of 
the romantic lay being Wullie Wil- 
kin—his celebrated essay on sheep, 
and the misfortunes which befel him 
in consequence of obtaining 300/.— 
the unheard-of villany of Constable 
in refusing to publish for him books 
that had no chance of being sold, 
and the cruelty of people in not en- 
couraging him, 7. ¢. giving him money, 
to establish a weekly paper, ‘ for which 
he admits he was any thing but qua- 
lified”—-the dolorous and dramdrink- 
ing history of the Spy, which failed 
on account of its unhappily containing 
‘‘indecorous expressions”—the pa- 
iriotic conduct ef Grieve the hatter, 
who is thereby immortalised — the 
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Queen's Wake, and the gross immo 
rality of Dominie Gray and his wife 
in not listening to him while he re- 
cited its verses from the original MS. 
—the Edinburgh Forum, and its dis- 
astrous events— the wondrous progress 
of the Pilgrims of the Sun, the Poeti 
Mirror, Mador of the Moor, Queen 
Hynde, the Chaldee MS., the Jacobite 
Relics, the Three Peri's of Man, and 
many other works——his ill luck in his 
farms, and his splendid reception at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, which has been 
already recorded in our pages, and 
which is justly deemed of so much 
importance as to be éwice noticed in 
the sketch (pp. 51,55)—surely, surely, 
all these things have been told over and 
again. Sit tandem finis Hoggismorum 
If the American writer had enlightened 
us as to what part of the Poetic Mirra 
and of the Jacobile Relics Woge did 
write—how much of the writings of 
others in the former he passed off as 
his own, and how much of his own 
writing in the latter he passed off as 
the writing of others—if he had told 
us the secret history of the Chaldee 
MS., the Noctes, and other Black 
woodian affairs, so far as Llogg was 
connected with them—if he had ac 
curately detailed Hlogg’s dealings with 
Goldie, Blackwood, and some more -- 
if, in short, he had related us thos« 
particulars of Hogg’s life which Logg 
does not desire that we should know, 
instead of following him implicitly in 
all his stories, the work might have 
heen worth looking at. The Yankee 
biographer describes Hogg as “ a good 
bowman’” (p. 58); and we readily 
allow that no one pulls a long bow 
more lustily or continually. He also 
eulogises him for his powers of reten 
tion. “ A strong memory seems to be 
the prerogative of the bards of Scot- 
land.” There is another class of per- 
sons to whom it is proverbially of the 
first necessity, and among them the 
Shepherd holds a prominent situation. 


* «Two anecdotes are connected with it which we cannot refrain from repeating. 
Earl Moira, commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, happened to be present at 


a dinner in Edinburgh where this song was sung. 


After three successive encores, 


which were complied with, his lordship arose, expatiated on its excellence, praised 
the singer, who was a very respectable person, and offered him his whole influence, 
for any thing he could aid him in obtaining from the government. 


«And yet such is life,—the name of the author was never asked. 


While his 


verse was drawing forth eulogiums of rank and valour, he was never thought of, but 
was left in his peasant garb to wander among the Scottish bills in penury and 


ignorance.” 


We ratherthink there is no truth in these (we anecdotes, which, by the way, appeat 


to usto be only one 
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Enough, however, of [logg in the  dote: it has been ofien told before, 


hands of his biographer. Let us now 
turn to Hogg in proprid persona. He 
is in his sketch of Sir Walter Scott, 
however, fully as much the hero of the 
tale as he is in his own biography. 
We shall publish the whole of the 
sketch of “ the domestic manners” with 
a running commentary interspersed, 
because we think that any anecdotes 
of so great a man as Scott are worth 
preserving ; and it may not be consi- 
dered unworthy of attention by future 
biographers to see how Scott's cha- 
racter was considered by one of bis 
neighbours in the country, who re- 
garded him as a peasant does a gentle- 
man, though he seems to think, or 
actually does think, that he looks upon 
him as one literary man does upon 
another of no very superior pretensions. 
Vor llogg, who imagines that Wudlie 
Wilkin is equal to Glenfinlas, that 
Old Mor tality was borrowed from the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, that the Qucen’s 
Wake surpasses Marmion or the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, we should care 
but litle : to Hogg the herd, describing 
in his own fashion Scott the sheriff, or 
Scott the laird, we should willingly 
listen—and thus he begins : 


“Te. » following miscellaneous nar- 
rative, 
my illustrious and regretted friend ; that 
has been done by h: alf-a-dozen already, 
and will be given by his son-in-law fully 
and clearly—the only man who is tho- 
roughly qualified for the task, and is in 
possession of the necessary documents. 
The whole that I presume to do is, after 
an intimate acquaintance of thirty years, 
io give a few simple and personal anec- 
dotes, which no man can give but my- 
self. It is well known what Sir Walter 
was in his study, but these are to shew 
what he was in the parlour, in his family, 
and among his acquaintances ; and, in 
giving them, | shall in nothing extenu- 
ate, or set down aught through par- 
uiality, and as for malice, that is out 
of the question.” 

The reader will perceive as he goes 
along, that of Sir Walter in his parlour, 
or in his family, or among any of his 
acquaintances but two or three of those 
whom he brought down with him to 
the country, there is very little indeed 
in this sketch. We may find no malice 
in it, but we meet the occasional rank- 
ling of mortified vanity, which _ 
quently operates in the same way : 
malice. The account of Hogg’s first 
meeting Sir W. is the opening anec- 





I do not pretend to give a life of 


and we doubt not is considerably 
dressed up for effect; but it is plea- 
sant enough, and has some foundation 
of truth. 


** The first time I ever saw Sir Walter 
was one fine day in the summer of 1801. 
1 was busily engaged working in the 
field at Ettrick House, when ‘old Wat 
Shiel came posting over the water to me, 
and told me that I boud to gang away 
down to the Ramsey C leuch as fast as 
my feet could carry me, for there were 
some gentlemen there who wanted to see 
me directly. 

“** Wha can be at the Ramsey Cleuch 
that want to see me, Wat?’ 

<7 coudna say, for it wasna me the 
spake toi’ the bygangin’ , but I’m think- 
ing it’s the Shirra an’ some o’ his gang.’ 

** J was rejoiced to hear this, for | 
had seen the first volumes of the Min- 
strelsy of the Border, and had copied a 
number of ballads from my mother’s re- 
cital, or chant rather, and sent them to 
the editor preparatory to the publication 
of a third volume. 1 accordingly flung 
down my hoe, and hasted away home to 
put on my Sunday clothes ; but before 
reaching + 1 met the Shirra and Mr. 
William Laidlaw, coming to visit me. 
They alighted, and remained in our cot- 
tage a considerable time, perhaps nearly 
two hours, and we were friends on the 
very first exchange of sentiments: it 
could not be otherwise, for Scott had no 
duplicity about him — be always said as 
he thought. My mother chanted the 
ballad of Old Maitlan’ to him, with 
which he was highly delighted, and 
asked her if she thought it had ever been 
in print? And her answer was, ‘ O na, 
na, sir, it never was printed i’ the world, 
for my brothers an’ me learned it an’ 
many mae frae auld Andrew Moor, and 
he learned it frae auld Baby Mettlin, wha 
was housekeeper to the first laird of 
Tushilaw. She was said to hae beon 
another nor a gude ane, an’ there are 
many queer stories about hersel’ ; but O, 


she had been a grand singer 0’ auld 
songs an’ ballads.’ 
«*¢ The first laird of Tushilaw, Marga- 


ret?’ said he ; ‘ then that must be a very 
old story indeed !’ 

““* Ay, it is that, sir ! 
story! but mair nor that, excepting 
George Warton an’ James Stewart, there 
war never ane o’ my sangs pre ntit till ye 
prentit them yoursel’, an’ ye hae spoilt 
them aw thegither. They were made for 
singing an’ no for reading ; but ye hae 
broken the charm now, an’ they li ne ver 
be sung mair. An’ the worst thing of a’ 
they're nouther right spell’d nor 
setten down,’ 


it is an auld 


richt 
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“«Take ye that, Mr. Scott,’ said 
Laidlaw. 

** Scott answered with a hearty laugh, 
and the quotation of a stanza from 
Wordsworth, on which my mother gave 
him a hearty rap on the knee with her 
open hand, and said, ‘ Ye'll find, how- 
ever, that it is a’ true that I’m tellin’ ye.’ 
My mother has been too true a prophetess ; 
for from that day to this, these songs, 
which were the amusement of every 
winter evening, have never been sung 
more. 

“« We were all to dine at Ramsey Cleuch 
with the Messrs. Brydon, but Scott and 
Laidlaw went away to look at some mo- 
numents in Ettrick church-yard, and 
some other old thing, | have forgot what, 
and I was to follow. On going into the 
stable-yard at Ramsey Cleuch I met 
with Mr. Scott’s groom, a greater ori- 
ginal than his master, at whom I asked 
if the Shirra was come? 

**« Qo ay, lad, the Shirra’s come,’ 
said he. ‘ Are ye the chap that mak’s 
the auld ballads, an’ sings them sae 
weel?’ 

“‘T said, I fancied I was he that he 
meant, though I could not say that I 
had ever made ony very auld ballads. 

‘* * Ay, then, lad, gang your ways into 
the house, and speir for the Shirra. 
They'll let ye see where he is, an’ he'll 
be very glad to see ye, that I'll assure 
yeo’. 

“« During the sociality of the evening, 
the discourse ran very much on the diff- 
erent breeds of sheep, that everlasting 
drawback on the community of Ettrick 
Forest. ‘The original black-faced forest 
breed being always denominated the 
short sheep, and the Cheviot breed the 
long sheep, the disputes at that time ran 
very high about the practicable profits 
of each. Mr. Scott, who had come into 
that remote district to visit a bard of na- 
ture’s own making, and preserve what 
little fragments remained of the country’s 
legendary lore, felt himself rather bored 
with the everlasting question of the 
long and short sheep. So, at length, 
putting on his most serious calculating 
face, he turned to Mr. Walter Brydon, 
and said, ‘ I am rather at aloss regarding 
the merits of this very important ques- 
tion. How long must a sheep actually 
measure to come under the denomination 
of a long sheep?’ 

‘“« Mr. Brydon, who, in the simplicity of 
his heart, neither perceived the quiz nor 
the reproof, fell to answer with great 
sincerity, ‘ It’s the woo’, sir; it’s the 
woo’ that mak’s the difference; the lang 
sheep hae the short woo’ an the short 
sheep hae the lang thing, an’ these are 
just kind o’ names we gie them, ye see.’ 

‘* Laidlaw got up a great guffaw, on 
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which Scott could not preserve his face 
of strict calculation any longer ; it went 
gradually awry, and a hearty laugh fol- 
lowed. When I saw the very same words 
repeated near the beginning of the Black 
Dwarf, how could I be mistaken of the 
author? It is true that Johunie Ballan- 
tyne swore me into a nominal acquies- 
cence to the contrary for several years, 
but in my own mind I could never get 
the better of that and several other simi- 
lar coincidences. 

“The next day we went off, five in 
number, to visit the wilds of Rankle- 
burn, to see if, on the farms of Buc- 
cleugh and Mount Comyn, the original 
possession of the Scotts, there were any 
relics of antiquity which could mark out 
the original residence of the chiefs whose 
distinction it was to become the proprie- 
tors of the greater part of the border dis- 
tricts. We found no remains of either 
tower or fortalice, save an old chapel and 
churchyard, and the remnants of a kiln- 
mill and mill-dam, where corn never 
grew, but where, as old Satchells very 
appropriately says,— 


‘ Had heather bells been corn o’ the 
best, 
The Buccleugh mill would have had a 
noble grist.’ 


It must have been used for grinding the 
chief's black mails, which it is well 
known were all paid to him in kind ; and 
an immense deal of victual is still paid 
to him in the same way, the origin of 
which no man knows. 

‘** Besides having been mentioned by 
Satchells, the most fabulous historian 
that ever wrote, there was a remaining 
tradition in the country that there was a 
font-stone of blue marble, out of which 
the ancient heirs of Buccleuch were bap- 
tised, covered up among the ruins of 
the old church. Mr. Scott was curious 
to see if we could discover it, but on 
going among the ruins where the altar 
was known to have been, we found the 
rubbish at that spot dug out to the 
foundation, we knew not by whom, but 
it was manifest that the font had either 
been taken away or that there was none 
there. I never heard since that it bad 
ever been discovered by any one. 

“« As there appeared, however, to have 
been a sort of recess in the eastern 
gable, we fell a-turning over some loose 
stones, to see if the baptismal font was 
not there, when we came to one-half of a 
small pot encrusted thick with rust. 
Mr. Scott’s eyes brightened, and he 
swore it was part of an ancient conse- 
crated helmet. Laidlaw, however, fell a 
picking and scratching with great pa- 
tience, until he came at last to a layer ot 
pitch inside ; and then, with a malicious 
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sneer, he said, ‘ The truth is, Mr. Scott, 
it’s nouther mair nor less than an auld 
tar-pot, that some of the farmers hae 
been buisting their sheep out o’ i’ the 
kirk lang syne.’ Sir Walter's shaggy 
eye-brows dipped deep over his eyes, 
and, suppressing a smile, he turned and 
strode away as fast as he could, saying, 
that ‘we had just rode all the way to 
see that there was nothing to be seen.’” 


Sir Walter remembered this incident 
when he made Edie Ochiltree, in the 
Antiquary, overthrow the theory of 
Jonathan Oldbuck as to the meaning 
of the inscription A. D. L. L. 


** He was, atthat time, acapital horseman, 
and was riding on a terribly high-spirited 
grey nag, which had the perilous fancy 
of leaping every drain, rivulet, and ditch, 
that came in our way. The consequence 
was, that he was everlastingly bogging 
himself, while sometimes the rider kept 
his seat in spite ofthe animal’s plunging, 
and at other times he was obliged to ex- 
tricate himself the best way he could. 
In coming through a place called the 
Milsey Bog, I said to him, ‘ Mr. Scott, 
that’s the maddest de’il of a beast I ever 
saw. Can you no gar him tak’ a wee 
mair time? he’s just out o’ ae lair intil 
another wi’ ye.’ 

“«* Ay,’ said he, ‘ he and I have been 
very often like the Pechs (Picts) these 
two days past, we could stand straight 
up and tie the latchets of our shoes.’ I 
did not understand the allusion, nor do I 
yet, but those were his words.” 


The allusion to the Picts is plain 
enough ; but Hogg has blundered what 
Scott said ; and it is hardly worth while 
to conjecture what may have been the 
correct version. 


‘* We visited the old castles of ‘Tushi- 
law and Thirlstane, dined and spent the 
aiternoen and the night with Mr. Bry- 
don, of Crosslee. Sir Walter was all 
while in the highest good humour, and 
seemed to enjoy the range of mountain 
solitude which we traversed exceedingly ; 
indeed, I never saw him otherwise in 
the fields: on the rugged mountains, 
and even toiling in the Tweed to the 
waist, I have seen his glee surpass that 
of all other men, His memory, or, per- 
laps I should say, his recollection, was 
so capacious, so sterling, and minute, 
that a description of what I have wit- 
nessed regarding it would not gain credit. 
When in Edinburgh, and even at Abbots- 
ford, I was often obliged to apply to 
him for references in my historical tales, 
that so | might relate nothing of noble- 
men and gentlemen named that was not 
strictly true: I never found him at 
fault.” 
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Ilogg made but a poor use of this 
information, because his historical tales 
are nothing but a heap of blunders from 
beginning to end. As to the strict truth 
of his noblemen and gentlemen, he has 
never even a glimpse of what was their 
conduct or demeanour. If we do not 
mistake, he introduces the court of 
Scotland, in one of his novels, princes 
and princesses, lords and ladies, tum- 
bling on haycocks. 


“In that great library, he not only 
went uniformly straight to the book, but 
ere ever he stirred from the spot turned 
up the page which contained the in- 
formation I wanted. I saw a pleasant 
instance of this retentiveness of memory 
recorded lately of him, regarding Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures of Hope ; but I think I 
can relate a more extraordinary one. 

‘He and Skene of Rubislaw and | 
were out one night about midnight, 
leistering kippers in Tweed, about the 
end of January, not long after the open- 
ing of the river for fishing, which was 
then on the tenth, and Scott having a 
great range of the river himself, we went 
up to the side of the Rough haugh of 
Elibank; but when we came to kindle our 
light, behold our peat was gone out. This 
was a terrible disappointment, but to 
think of giving up our sport was out of 
the question; so we had no other shift 
save to send Rob Fletcher all the way 
through the darkness, the distance of two 
miles, for another fiery peat. 

‘‘ The night was mild, calm, and as 
dark as pitch; and while Fletcher was 
absent we three sat down on the brink of 
the river, on a little greensward which I 
never will forget, and Scott desired me 
to sing them my ballad of ‘ Gilman’s 
Cleuch.’ Now, be it remembered, that 
this ballad had never been printed,— I 
had merely composed it by rote, and, on 
finishing it three years before, had sung 
it once over to Sir Walter. I began it, 
at his request, but at the eighth or ninth 
stanza I stuck in it, and could not get on 
with another verse, on which he began 
it again, and recited it every word from 
beginning to end. It being a very long 
ballad, consisting of eighty-eight stan- 
zas, I testified my astonishment, know- 
ing that he had never heard it but once, 
and even then did not appear to be pay- 
ing particular attention. He said he 
had beeu out with a pleasure party as 
far as the opening of the Frith of Forth, 
and, to amuse the company, he had re- 
cited both that ballad and one ofSouthey’s 
(‘The Abbot of Aberbrothock’), both of 
which ballads he had only heard once 
from their respective authors, and he be- 
lieved he recited them both without mis- 
placing a word. 
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** Rob Fletcher came at last, and old 
Mr. Laidlaw of the Peel with him, car- 
rying a lantern, and into the river we 
plunged in a frail bark, which had suffered 
some deadly damage in bringing up. 
We had a fine blazing light, and the 
salmon began to appear in plenty, ‘ turn- 
ing up sides like swine ;’ but woe he to 
us, our boat began instantly to manifest a 
disposition to sink, and in a few minutes 
we reached Gleddie’s Weal, the deepest 
pool in all that part of Tweed. When 
Scott saw the terror that his neighbour 
old Peel was in, he laughed till the 
tears blinded his eyes. Always the 
more mischief, the better sport for him. 
‘ For God’s sake, push her to the side !’ 
roared Peel. ‘Oh, she goes fine,’ said 
Scott. 


‘ An’ gin the boat were bottomless, 
Au’ seven miles to row—’ 


a verse of an old song ; and during the 
very time he was reciting these lines, 
down went the boat to the bottom, plung- 
ing us all into Tweed, over head and 
ears. It was no sport to me at all, for I 
had no change of raiment at Ashiesteel ; 
but that was a glorious night for Scott, 
and the next day was no worse. 

** I remember leaving my own cottage 
here one morning with him, accompanied 
by my dear friend William Laidlaw, and 
Sir Adam Ferguson, to visit the tre- 
mendous solitudes of Loch Skene and 
the Grey Mare’s Tail. I conducted 
them through that wild region by a 
path, which, if not rode by Clavers, as 
reported, never was rode by another 
gentleman. Sir Adam rode inadvertently 
into a gulf and got a sad fright; but Sir 
Walter, in the very worst paths, never 
dismounted, save at Loch Skene to take 
some dinner. We went to Moffat that 
night, where we met with Lady Scott 
and Sophia, and such a day and night of 
glee I never witnessed. Our very perils 
were to him matter of infinite merri- 
ment; and then, there was a short-tem- 
pered boot-boy at the inn who wanted 
to pick a quarrel with him for some of 
his sharp retorts, at which Scott laughed 
till the water ran over his cheeks. 

** ] was disappointed in never seeing 
some incident in his subsequent works 
laid in a scene resembling the rugged 
solitude around Loch Skene, for I never 
saw him survey any with so much atten- 
tion. A single serious look at a scene 
generally filled his mind with it, and he 
seldom took another. But here he took 
the names of all the bills, their altitudes, 
and relative situations with regard to 
one another, and made me repeat all 
these several times. Such a scene may 
occur in some of his works which 1 have 
not seen, and | think it will; for he has 
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rarely ever been known to interest him- 
self either in a scene or character which 
did not appear afterwards in all its most 
striking peculiarities.” 


There may be some truth in the 
boat-scene, though the whole story is 
much exaggerated — but all about the 
sad fright of Sir Adam Ferguson is a 
sad fiction ; and as to the sharp retorts 
passing between Scott and the ill-tem- 
pered boot-boy, it is literally impossible 
that it could be true. The conduct is 
utterly unlike Sir Walter in every par- 
ticular. What the work may be in 
which Hogg thinks the scenery of these 
adventures will appear, is beyond ou 
powers of conjecture. 


“There are not above three people 
now living who, I think, knew Sir Wal- 
ter better, and who understood his cha- 
racter better than I did; and I once We- 
clared, that if I outlived him I should 
draw a mental and familiar portrait of 
him, the likeness of which to the ori- 
ginal could not be disputed. In the 
mean time, this is only a reminiscence, 
in my own homely way, of an illustrious 
friend among the mountains, ‘That re- 
vered friend is now gone, and the fol- 
lowing pages are all that I deem myself 
at liberty to publish concerning him. 

‘The enthusiasm with which he re- 
cited and spoke of our ancient ballads, 
during that first tour through the forest, 
inspired me with a determination imme- 
diately to begin and imitate them, which 
I did, and soon grew tolerably good at it. 
I dedicated the ‘ Mountain Bard’ to 
him : 

‘ Blessed be his generous heart for aye ; 
He told me where the relic lay, 
Pointed my way with ready will, 

Afar on Ettrick’s wildest hill ; 

Watch'd my first notes with curious eye, 
And wonder’d at my minstrelsy : 

He little ween’d a parent’s tongue 

Such strains had o’er my cradle sung.’” 


Who are the three persons who knew 
Sir Walter better than Hogg, accord- 
ing to his own admission? In our 
opinion there are not three persons 
living, who knew him at all, that knew 
him worse than the Shepherd ; as in- 
deed abundantly appears in this sketch. 
We can never believe that Hogg 
had the impudence to tell Sir Walter 
that he intended to draw a mental 
and familiar portrait of him; for we 
are sure that Scott would have felt 
as Peter Pindar tells us Johnson did 
when he was informed that Boswell 
intended to write his biography. “ If 


L thought you serious, sir,” said the 
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indignant doctor, “ I should anticipate 
such an outrage on my life by taking 
his.’ Scott would have been clearly 
justifiable in committing sui-cide, or 
lloggslaying, if he heard any thing so 
monstrous proposed as a mental por- 
trait of him by the Herd. That the 
portrait would be familiar enou gh, there 
cannot be any doubt; but the visita- 
tation of those beasts which are most 
familiar to man are not the most agree- 
able. 


“The only foible 1 ever could dis- 
cover in the character of Sir Walter was 
a too strong leaning to the old aristocracy 
of the country. His devotion for titled 
rank was prodigious, and, in such an il- 
lustrious character, altogether out of 
place: it amounted almost to adoration ; 
and, not to mention the numerous no- 
bility whom I have met at his own 
house and in his company, I shall give a 
few instances of thet sort of feeling in 
him to which | allude. 

‘* Although he, of course, acknow- 
ledged Buccleuch as the head and chief 
of the whole clan of Scott, yet he always 
acknowledged Harden as his immediate 
chieftain, and head of that powerful and 
numerous sept of the name; and Sir 
Walter was wont often to relate how he, 
and his father before him, and his grand- 
father before that, always kept their 
Christmas with H:z arden in acknowledg- 
ment of their vassalage. This he used 
to tell with a degree of exultation which 
I always thought must have been as- 
tounding to every one who heard it; as 
if his illustrious name did not throw a 
blaze of glory on the house of Harden a 
hundred times more than that van of old 
border barbarians, however brave, could 
throw over him. 

‘* He was, likewise, descended from 
the chiefs of Haliburton and Rutherford, 
on the maternal side, and to the circum- 
stance of his descent from these three 
houses he adverted so often, mingling 
their arms in his escutcheon, that to me, 
alas! who to this day could never be 
brought to discover any distinction in 

ranks save what was constituted by ta- 
lents or moral worth, it appeared per- 
fectly ludicrous, thinking, as no man 
could help thinking, of the halo which 
his genius shed over those families, 

while he only valued himself as a de- 
scendant of theirs. 

“I may mention one other instance, 
at which I was both pleased and morti- 
fied. We chanced to meet at a great 
festival at Bowhill when Duke Charles 
was living and in good health. The 
company ‘being very numerous, there 
were two tables sét in the dining-room, 
one along and one across ; they were 
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nearly of the same length, but at the one 
along the middle of “the room all the 
ladies were seated, mixed alternately 
with gentlemen; and at this table all 
were noble, save, if ] remember aright, 
Sir Adam Ferguson, whose everlasting 
good humour insures him a_ passport 
into every company. But I, having 
had some chat with the ladies before 
dinner, and always rather a flattered pet 
with them, imagined they could not pos- 
sibly live w ithout me, and placed myself 
among them. But I had a friend at the 
cross ‘table, at the head of the room, who 
saw better. Sir Walter, who presided 
there, arose, and addressing the Duke of 
Buccleuch, requested of him, as a parti- 
cular favour and obligation, that he 
would allow Mr. Hogg to come to his 
table ; for that, in fact, he could not do 
without him ; and, moreover, he added, 


‘If ye reave the Hoggs o’ Fauldshope, 
Ye harry Harden's gear.’ 


1, of course, got permission, and retired 
to Sir Walter's table, when he placed me 
on the right hand of the gentleman on 
his right hand, who, of course, was 
Scott of Harden. And yet, notwith- 
standing the broad insinuation about the 
Hoggs of Fauldshope, I sat beside that 
esteemed gentleman the whole night, 
and all the while took him for an English 
clergyman! I knew there were some 
two or three clergymen of rank there, 
connected with the family, and I took 
Harden for one of them ; and though 1 
was mistaken, I still say, he ought to 
have been one. I was dumb-foundered 
next day, when the duke told me, that 
my divine whom I thought so much of, 
was Scott of Harden ; for I would have 
liked so well to have talked with him 
about old matters, my forefathers having 
been vassals under that house, on the 
lands of Fauldshope, for more than two 
centuries, and were only obliged to 
change masters with the change of pro- 
prietors. It was doubtless owing to this 
connexion that my father had instilled 
into my youthful mind so many tradi- 
tions relating to the house of Harden, of 
which I have made considerable use. 

** But the anecdote which I intended 
to relate, before my ruling passion of 
egotism came across me, was this. 
When the dinner came to be served, S 
Walter refused to let a dish be set on 
our table which had not been first pre- 
sented to the duke and the nobility. 
‘ No, no!’ said he; ‘ this is literally a 
meeting of the clan and its adherents, 
and we shall have one dinner in the 
feudal style, it may be but for once in 
our lives.’ 

** As soon as the duke perceived this 
whim, he admitted of it, although L be- 
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lieve the dishes were merely set down 
and lifted again, In the mean time, 
the venison and beef stood on the side- 
board, which was free to all, so that we 
were all alike busy from the beginning. 
At the end of our libations, and before 
we parted, some time in the course of 
the morning, the Duke set his one foot 
on the table and the other on his chair, 
requesting us all to do the same, with 
which every man complied, and in that 
position he sang, ‘ Johnie Cope, are ye 
wauken yet ? while all joined in the 
chorus. Sir Walter set his weak foot on 
the table, and kept his position steadily, 
apparently more firm than when he stood 
on the floor, joining in the chorus with 
his straightforward bass voice with great 
glee, enjoying the whole scene exceed- 
ingly, as he did every scene of hilarity 
that 1 ever saw. But though a more 
social companion never was born, he 
never filled himself drunk. He took 
always his wine after dinner, and, at 
least for upwards of twenty years, a little 
gin-toddy after supper; but he was uni- 
formly moderate in eating aad drinking. 
lle liked a good breakfast, but often 
confessed that he never knew what a 
good breakfast was till he came to my 
cottage ; but he should never want it 
again, and he kept steadily to his reso- 
lution. 


‘* He was a most extraordinary being. 
Hiow or when he composed bis volumi- 
nous works, no man could tell. When in 
Edinburgh, he was bound to the Parlia- 
ment House all the forenoon. He never 
was denied to any living, neither lady 
nor gentleman, poor nor rich, and he 
never seemed discomposed when in- 
truded on, but always good-humoured 
and kind. Many a time have I been 
sorry for him; for I have remained in 
his study, in Castle Street, in hopes to 
get a quiet word of him, and witnessed 
the admission of ten intruders, foreby 
myself. Noblemen, gentlemen, painters, 
poets, and players, all crowded to Sir 
Walter, not to mention booksellers and 
printers, who were never absent, but 
these spoke to him privately. When at 
Abbotsford, for a number of years his 
house was almost constantly filled with 
company ; for there was a correspondence 
carried on, and always as one freight 
went away another came. It was im- 
possible not to be sorry for the time of 
such a man thus broken in upon. IL 
felt it exceedingly, and once, when I 
went down by particular invitation to 
stay a fortnight, I had not the heart to 
stay any longer than three days, and 
that space was generally the length of 
my Visits. But Sir Walter never was 
discomposed ; he was ready, as soon as 
breakfast was over, to accompany his 








guests wherever they chose to go, to 
stroll in the wood, or take a drive up to 
Yarrow, or down to Melrose or Dry- 
burgh, where his revered ashes now re. 
pose. He was never out of humour 
when well, but when ill he was very 
cross, he being subject to a bilious com- 
plaint of the most dreadful and severe 
nature, accompanied by pangs the most 
excruciating; and when under the in- 
fluence of that malady, it was not easy to 
speak to him, and I ‘found it alw ays the 
best plan to keep a due distance. But 
then his sufferings had heen most in- 
tense ; for he told me one day, when he 
was sitting as yellow as a primrose, that 
roasted salt had been prescribed to lay 
on the pit of his stomach, which was ap- 
plied, and the next day it was discovered 
that his breast was ail in a blister, and 
the bosom of his shirt burnt to an izel, 
and yet he never felt it! 

‘“« But to return to our feast at Bow- 
hill, from which I have strangely wan- 
dered, although the best of the fun is 
yet tocome. When the duke retired to 
the drawing-room, he deputed Sir Alex- 
ander Don, who sat next him, to his 
chair. We had long before been all at 
one table. Sir Alexander instantly re- 
quested a bumper out of champagne 
glasses to the duke’s health, with all the 
honours ; it was instantly complied with, 
and every one drank it to the bottom. 
Don then proposed the following of so 
good an example as his grace had set us, 
and accordingly we were all obliged to 
mount our chairs again, and, setting one 
foot on the table, sing Johnie Cope over 
again. Every one at least attempted it, 
and Sir Alexander sang the song in most 
capital style. The Scotts, and the 
Elliotts, and some Taits, now began to 
fall with terrible thuds on the floor; but 
Sir Walter still kept his station as steady 
as a rock, and laughed immoderately. 
But this was too good fun to be given 
up. The Marquess of Queensberry, who 
was acting as croupier, said that such a 
Joyal and social border clan could never 
separate without singing ‘ God save the 
King ;’ and that though we had drunk to 
his health at the beginning, we behoved 
to do it again, and join in the anthem. 
We were obliged to mount our chairs 
again, and in the same ticklish position 
sing the king’s anthem. Down we 
went, one after another. Nay, they ac- 
tually fell in heaps above each other. | 
fell off, and took a prodigious run to 
one corner of the room, against which 1 
fell, which created great merriment. 
There were not above six stood the test 
this time, out of from thirty to forty. 
Sir Walter did, and he took all the latte: 
bumpers off to the brim. Ile had 2 
good head more ways than one.” 
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We have suffered the Shepherd to 
proceed at some length, because this 
scene serves to describe the sort of ac- 
quaintance between Hogg and Sir 
Walter Scott. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, who, it appears, was living 
when he gave his dinners, asked all the 
tenantry on his estates to meet his party 
at Bowhill, and Hogg had the impu- 
dence to place himself at the wrong 
table among the ladies, of whom he 
tells us he was always rather a flat- 
tered pet—a circumstance which we 
take leave to deny—and Sir Walter 
kindly took him out of a situation in 
which he was going to make an ass of 
himself. The jocular festivities which 
attend such meetings, or at least used to 
attend them, are scarcely worth repeat- 
ing. That Sir Walter Scott never 
“ filled himself drunk” we believe — 
that the Shepherd, on the above occa- 
sion, and many others, did so, there 
can be no reason to disbelieve, though 
it does not exactly tally with the cha- 
racter given of him in the Quarterly. “A 
more worthy, MoveEsT, sober, and loyal 
man does not exist in his Majesty’s do- 
minions, than this distinguished poet, 
whom some ofhis waggish friends have 
taken up the idea of exhibiting in print 
as a sort of boozing buffoon.” He here, 
and in fifty other places, has exhibited 
himself as a boozing buffoon; and we 
believe that none of his waggish friends 
ever thought of setting him up as a 
boozing buffoon (the part he plays in 
the Noctes is what is alluded to) until 
he himself had set them the example. 

There is, however, something else 
worth attending to in this extract. Sir 
Walter Scott's leaning to the old aristo- 
cracy of the country is inferred, in some 
part at least, from the number of the 
nobility whom Ilogg met in his house 
and in his company. Now, it is abso- 
lutely, totally false that Hogg ever met 
any noble persons at Abbotsford or 
elsewhere in company with Sir Walter 
Scott, because Sir Walter most cau- 
tiously refrained from letting him into 
his house when any one was there who 
had not been in some degree accus- 
tomed to the display of uncivilised 
manners. He sometimes, though not 
often, allowed him to come when 
those with whom he was _ perfectly 
familiar were the only company, or 
when curiosity might be expressed to 
see the buffooneries of the Shepherd 
poet; but on no other occasion. As for 
Sw Walter having any undue pattiality 
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for noble rank, it is no more true than 
that, as a Tory, he had the proper reve- 
rence for the established orders of the 
land, and that, as a poet and an anti- 
quary, he had the true antiquarian 
and poetical feeling in favour of proud 
and long-descended names. That the 
nobility of this country, and of foreign 
countries too, as well as all other per- 
sons who were in any way distinguished, 
visited Abbotsford, cannot be denied ; 
but who can look upon that as a proof 
that Sir Walter Scott was devoted to 
them to adoration? His was the very 
reverse of the character ofa tuft-hunter ; 
he was the sought, not the seeker — the 
host, not the guest of the noble. . Mr. 
Hogg may believe us, that this makes 
a very great distinction between the 
characters of men. When we find a 
person thrusting himself impudently 
into places where he has no right to in- 
trude —when we find him whining be- 
cause the aristocracy do not take notice 
of him—when we find his American 
biographer (p. 40), complaining that 
** the caprice of the fashionable world 
is greater, however, than its respect for 
talent. The treatment of Burns might 


have been in his [Iogg’s] mind’s eye 


at the moment he wrote the sentences 
we have quoted. It is well known, 
that during the height of his- popu- 
larity, the Duchess of Gordon took his 
arm at a fashionable assembly, and 
distinguished him by a marked atten- 
tion. It was not long, however, or 
ere his shoes were old, before he found 
the poet forgotten in the ploughman, 
and his fashionable friends turning 
away their eyes from him, as he passed, 
lest he might claim the recognition they 
were once so anxious to offer. The Shep- 
herd, if he has not discovered the keen 
sensibilities of the unhappy Burns, has 
been blessed with a temperament more 
resolute and unyielding. Reposing 
upon the conscientiousness [conscious- 
ness] of integrity, and having a bold 
and manly spirit, he seems to have sus- 
tained himself under vicissitudes which 
broke the heart of Burns. The neglect 
of the aristocracy, however marked, 
never affected the Shepherd’s tranquil- 
lity to any great degree; and the very 
independence of his manner had the 
effect to retain the friendship of that 
portion of it which was worth pos- 
sessing’? — when we see the casual 
whim of the Duchess of Gordon in 
taking a man’s arm so carefully trea- 
sured up, and the cutting of the fashion- 
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able world [of Edinburgh too!!] so 
keeuly felt as to call forth an expres- 
sion of wonder that it did not break his 
heart—when we see these, and a thou- 
sand other touches of the same kind, 
perpetually bursting forth, we know 
where to look for the man who reve- 
rences the aristocracy with an undue 
devotion, who cannot stand up straight 
in the presence of a great man, and 
who can only shake off the feeling of 
servile awe which naturally oppresses 
him in such society, by calling to his 
aid the powers of a brazen impudence, 
which in its essence is just as servile. 

Hogg, after kindly admitting that 
Scott was an extraordinary being, bears 
testimony to the true affability and good- 
humoured deportment which marked 
that really great man in his intercourse 
with all, whether “ rich or poor.” This 
does not look like the conduct of 
one devoured with an idolatrous ador- 
ation for the great. We have a more 
enduring monument of his feelings to- 
wards the humbler ranks of life in 
his immortal novels. The pen that 
gave due honour to the Claverhouses, 
the Ivanhoes, the Ravenswoods, the 
princes and the peers who fill the pages 
of the Waverley series, has painted in 
colours as attractive the virtues and the 
graces of the very lowest members of 
society. The beggar Ochiltree, the 
gipsy Merrilies, the friar Tuck, the 
serving-man Balderstone, the peasant, 
the serf, the boatman, the clown, the 
herd, the retainer, the soldier, the village 
schoolmaster, the parish-clerk -- where 
shall we tind them so amiably, 
kindly, and we rejoice to say so justly, 
depicted as by Scott? Or bas his pen 
even descended to sneerat persons in the 
middle walks of society? Is there any 
trace in him of the pseudo- fashionable 
cant which despises the shopkeeper, the 
tradesman, the artisan, the man who 
labours to maintain an honourable 
competency in honourable professions, 
but through paths unknown to fashion, 
in law, in medicine, in arts, in divi- 
nity? No; the worshipper of the aris- 
tocracy must be sought for elsewhere 
than in the Author of Waverly. That 
he was their firm defender, is true ; but 
it is one thing to guard the gate asa 
soldier, and another thing to grovel be- 
fore its steps as a slave. We must, 
however, get on to matter more strictly 
literary. 

** There was no man who ever testified 
more admiration, and even astonishment, 
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than he did at my poetical productions, 
both songs and poems, and sometimes in 
very high terms before his most intimate 
friends. It was somewhat different with 
regard to my prose works, with which 
he uniformly found fault, and always 
with the disagreeable adjunction, ‘ how 
good they might have been made with a 
little pains.’ When The Three Perils of 
Man was first put to the press, he re- 
quested to see the proof slips, Ballan- 
tyne having been telling him something 
about the work, They were sent to him 
on the instant, and on reading them he 
sent expressly for me, as he wanted to 
see me, and speak to me about my forth- 
coming work, We being both at that 
time residing in Edinburgh, I attended 
directly, and 1 think 1 remember every 
word that passed. Indeed, so implicit 
was my dependence on his friendship 
his good taste, and judgment, that | 
never forgot a sentence nor a word that 
he said to me about my own works, but 
treasured them up in my heart. 


**« Well, Mr. Hogg, I have read over 
your proofs with a great deal of plea- 
sure, and, I confess, with some littk 
portion of dread. In the first place, the 
meeting of the two princesses at Castle 
Weiry is excellent. 1 have not seen 
any modern thing more truly dramatic. 
The characters are strongly marked, old 
Peter Chisholme’s in particular. Ah! 
man, what you might have made of that 
with a little more refinement, care, and 
patience! But it is always the same 
with you, just hurrying on from one va 
gary to another, without consistency or 
proper arrangement.’ 

* ¢ Dear Mr. Scott, a man canna do 
the thing that he canna do,’ 

“** Yes, but you can do it. Witness 
your poems, w here the arrangements are 
all perfect and complete ; but in your 
prose works, with the exception of a few 
short tales, you seem to write merely by 
random, without once considering what 
you ure going to write about.’ 

“* You are not often wrong, Mr. 
Scott, and you were never righter in 
your life than you are now ; for when | 
write the first line of a tale or novel, | 
know not what the second is to be, and 
it is the same way in every sentence 
throughout. When my tale is tradition 
ary, the work is easy, as | then see my 
way before me, though the tradition be 
ever so short ; but i in all my prose works 
of imagination, knowing ‘little of the 
world, I sail on without star or com- 
pass.’ 

‘**«T am sorry to say, that this is too 
often apparent. But in the next place, 
and. it was on that account I sent for 
you, do you not think there is some 
little danger in making Sir Walter Scott 
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of Buecleuch, the 
travagant tale ?’ 

« « The devil a bit.’ 

‘« Well, 1 think differently. The 
present chief is your patron, your sincere 
friend, and your enthusiastic admirer. 
Would it not then be a subject of regret, 
not only to yourself and me, but to all 
Scotland, should you, by any rash adven- 
ture, forfeit the countenance and friend - 
ship of so good and so great a man ? e 

“ « There's nae part o’ that at a’, Mr. 
Scott. The Sir Walter of my tale is a 
complete hero throughout, and is never 
made to do a thing, or say a thing, of 
which his descendant, our present chief, 
winna be proud.’ 

«7 am not quite sure ofthat. Do 
vou not think you have made him a 
rather too selfish character ?’ 

«“ «QO, ay, but ye ken they wero a’ a 
litle gi’en that gate, else how could they 
hae gotten haud o’ a’ the south o’ Scot- 
land, naebody kens how.’ 

** Sir Walter then took to himself a 
hearty laugh, and then pronounced these 
very words: ‘ Well, Hoge, you appear 
to me just now like a man dancing upon 
a rope or wire, at a great height; if he 
is successful, and finishes his dance in 
safety, he has accomplished no great 
matter; but if he makes a slip he gets a 
devil of a fall.’ 

“«* Never say another word about it, 
Mr. Scott, I’m satisfied ; the designation 
shall be changed throughout, before | 
either eat or sleep.” And I kept my 
word, 

‘** L went, when in Edinburgh, at his 
particular request, two or three days 
every week to breakfast with him, as I 
was then always sure of an hour's con- 
versation with him, before he went to 
the Parliament House; and I often went 
for many days successively, as I soon 
found it was impossible to be in his 
company without gaining advantage. 
But there was one Sund: Ly morning I 
found bim in very bad humour indee vd. 
ae as sitting at his desk in his study at 

Castle Street, and when | went in he 
looked up to me with a visage as stern 
as that of a judge going to pronounce 
sentence on a malefactor, and at the 
same time, he neither rose nor saluted 
me, which was always his wont, and the 
first words he addressed to me were 
these: ‘ Mr. Hogg, I am very angry 
with you, I tell you it plainly, and T 
think I have a right to be so. I de- 
mand, sir, an exph ination of a sentence 
in your Spy of yesterday.’ 

** Knowing perfectly "well to what sen- 
tenc ehe allude d, my peasant- blood began 
to boil, and 1 found it rushing to my 
head and face most violently, as I judged 
myself by far the most aggrieved, ‘Then 


hero of this wild ex- 
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I must demand an explanation from 
you, Mr. Scott,’ said I. ‘ Were you the 
author of the article alluded to in my 
paper, which places you at the head and 
me at the tail, nay, as the very dregs of 
all the poets of Britain ?” 

“«* What right, sir, had you to sup- 
pose that 1 was the author of it?” said 
he, in a perfect rage. 

“« * Nay, what right had you to sup- 
pose that you were the author of it, that 
you are taking it so keenly to yourself? 
said I. . ‘ The truth is, that when I 
wrote the remarks, I neither knew nor 
cared who was the author of the article 
alluded to ; but before the paper went to 
press, I believed it to have been Mr. 
Southey, for Johnie Ballantyne told me 
so, and swore to it; but if the feather 
suits your cap, you are perfectly welcome 
to it.’ 

«Very well, Hogg,’ said he, ‘ that 
is spoken like a man, and like yourself ; 
{ am satisfied. I thought it was meant 
as personal to me in particular. But 
never mind. We are friends again as 
usual, Sit down, and we will go to our 
breakfast together immediately, and it 
shall never more be mentioned between 
us.’ 

‘« Mr. Southey long afterwards told me, 
that he was not the author of that article, 
and he believed it to have been written 
by Scott. If it was, it was rather too 

bad of him ; but he never said it was not 
his: itw as a review of modern literature 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register. As 
some readers of these anecdotes may be 
curious to see the offensive passage in 
the Spy, I shall here extract it, that 
work being long ago extinct, and only 
occasionally mentioned by my self, as a 
parent will sometimes mention the name 
of a dear, unfortunate, lost child, who 
has hear forgotten by all the world be- 
side. 

«©« The papers which have given the 
greatest personal offence are those of 
Mr. Shuffleton, which popular clamour 
obliged the editor reluctantly to discon- 
tinue. Of all the poets and poetesses 
whose works are there emblematically 
introduced, one gentleman alone stood 
the test, and his firmness was even by 
himself attributed to forgiveness. All 
the rest, male and female, tossed up 
their noses, and pronounced the writer 
an ignorant and an incorrigible barbarian. 
Tne Sry hereby acknow ledges himself 
the author of these papers, and adheres 
to the figurative characters he has there 
given of the poetical works of these au- 
thors. He knows that, in a future edi- 
tion, it is expected that they are all to be 
altered or obliterated. They never shall ! 
Though the entreaties of respected 
friends prevailed on him to relinquish a 
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topic which was his favourite one, what 
he has published he bas published, and 
no private consideration shall induce him 
to an act of such manifest servility as 
that of making a renunciation. Those 
who are so grossly ignorant as to sup- 
pose the figurative characteristics of the 
poetry as having the smallest reference 
to the personal characters of the authors, 
are below reasoning with. And since 
it has of late become fashionable with 
some great poets to give an estimate of 
their great powers in periodical works of 
distinction, surely others have an equal 
right to give likewise their estimates of 
the works of such bards. It is truly 
amusing to see how artfully a gentleman 
is placed at the head of a school of 
poetry, and one who is, perhaps, his su- 
perior, at the tail of it. How he can 
make himself to appear as the greatest 
genius that ever existed. With what 
address he can paint his failings as beau- 
ties, and depict his greatest excellencies 
as slight defects, finding fault only with 
those parts which every one must admire. 
The design is certainly an original, 
though not a very creditable one. Great 
authors cannot remain always concealed, 
let them be as cautious as they will, the 
smallest incident often assisting curiosity 

in thediscovery.’—Spy for Aug. 24th, 1811. 

“This last sentence, posing Sir 
Walter to have been the oan which I 
now suspect he was, certainly contained 
rather too broad and too insolent a charge 
to be passed over with impunity. When 
I wrote it, I believed he was ; but had I 
continued to believe so, I ‘would not 
have called on him the next morning 
after the publication of the paper. Luck- 
ily, before putting the paper to press, 1 
waited on Mr. John Ballantyne, and 
asked him who was the author of that in- 
solent paper in his Annual Register, 
which placed me as the dregs of all the 
poets in Britain. 

‘* « O, the paper was sent to our office 
by Southey,’ said he; ‘ you know he is 
editor and part proprietor of the work, 
and we never think of objecting to any 
thing that he sends us. Neither my bro- 
ther James nor I ever read the article 
until it was published, and we both 
thought it was a good one.’ 

“* Now this was a story beside the 
truth ; for I found out afterwards that 
Mr. James Ballantyne had read the pa- 
per from manuscript, in a library, long 
before its publication, where it was ap- 
plauded in the highest terms. I, how- 
ever, implicitly believed it, as I have 
done every body all my life. At that 
period the whole of the aristocracy and 
literature of our country were set against 
me, and determined to keep me down,— 
nay, tocrush me to a nonentity. Thanks 
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be to God! I have lived to see the sen- 
timents of my countrymen completely 
changed. 

** There was once more, and only once, 
that f found Sir Walter in the same que- 
rulous humour with me; it was the day 
after the publication of my Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, I called on him after his re- 
turn from the Parliament House, on pre- 
tence of asking his advice about some 
very important affair, but in fact to hea 
his sentiments of my new work. His 
shaggy eye-brows were hanging very 
low down, a bad prelude, which | knew 
too well. ‘I have read through your 
new work, Mr. Hogg,’ said he, * and 
must tell you downright plainly, as I 
always do, that I like it very ill— very 
ill indeed.’ 

«« «What for, Mr. Scott ?’ 

««* Becanse it is a false and unfair 
picture of the times and the existing 
characters,—altogether an exaggerated 
and unfair picture !’ 

“«T dinna ken, Mr. Scott; it is the 
picture I have been bred up in the belief 
o’ sin’ ever I was born, and I had it frae 
them whom I was most bound to honour 
and believe. An’ mair nor that, there is 
not one single incident in the tale — not 
one—which I cannot prove from history 
to be literally and positively true. I 
was obliged sometimes to change the si- 
tuations, to make one part coalesce with 
another, but in no one instance have I 
related a story ofa cruelty or a murder 
which is not liter rally true; an’ that’s a 
great deal mair than you can say for yout 
tale o’ Auld Mortality.’ 

** * You are overshooting the mark now, 
Mr. Hogg. I wish it were my tale. 
But it is not with regard to that that I 
find fault with your tale at all, but 
merely because it is an unfair and partial 
picture of the age in which it is laid.’ 

*©« Na, I shouldna hae said it was 
your tale; for ye hae said to your best 
friends that it was not, an’ there I was 
wrang. Ye may hinder a man to speak, 
but ye canna hinder him to think, an’ [ 
can speak at the thinking. But whoever 
wrote Auld Mortality, kenning what | 
ken and what ye ken, I wadna wonder 
at you being ill-pleased with my tale, if 
ye thought it written as a counterpoise to 
that ; but ye ken weel it was written lang 
afore the other was heard of.’ 

** Yes, I know that a part of it wa: 
in manuscript last year, but I suspect i! 
has been greatly exaggerated since.’ 

*** As Tam an honest man, sir, there 
has not been a line altered or added, that 
I remember of. The original copy was 
printed. Mr. Blackwood was the only 
man beside yourself who saw it. He 
read it painfully, which I now know you 
did not, and T appeal to him.’ 
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«« Well, well, As to its running 
counter to Old Mortality, I have nothing 
to say— nothing in the world. I only 
tell you, that with the exception of Old 
Nanny, the crop-eared covenanter, who 
is by far the best character you ever 
drew in your life, 1 dislike the tale ex. 
ceedingly, a and assure you it is a dis- 
torted, a prejudiced, and untrue picture 
of the royal party.’ 

«“«Tt is a devilish deal truer than 
yours though, and on that ground I make 
my appeal to my country.’ 

«And with that I rose, and was going 
off in a great huff. 

sc 6 No, no! stop!’ cried he, ‘ you are 
not to go, and leave me again in bad hu- 
mour. You ought not to be offended 
with me for telling you my mind freely.’ 

“*« Why, to be sure, it is the greatest 
folly in the world for me to be sae. But 
ane’s beuks are like his bairns, he disna 
like to hear them spoken ill o’, especially 
when he is conscious that they dinna 
deserve it.’ 

«Sir Walter, then, after his customary 
short good-humoured laugh, repeated a 
proverb about the Gordons, which was 
exceedingly a propos to my feelings at the 
time ; but all that I can do I cannot re. 
member it, though I generally remem- 
bered every thing that he said of any im- 
port. He then added, ‘1 wish you to 
take your dinner with me to-day. ‘There 
will be nobody with us but James Bal- 
lantyne, whowillread you something new ; 
and I wanted to ask you particularly 
about something which has escaped me 
at this moment. Ay, it was this. Pray 
had you any tradition on which you 
founded that ridiculous story about the 
hunt of Fildon ?’ 

“© * Yes, 1 had,’ said I, ‘ as far as the 
two white hounds are concerned, and of 
the one pulling the poisoned cup twice 
out of the king’s hand when it was at his 
lips.’ 

“«* That is very extraordinary,’ said 
he; ‘ for the very first time I read it, it 
struck me I had heard something of the 
same nature before, but how or where I 
cannot comprehend ; I think it must have 
been when I was on the nurse’s knee, or 
lying in the cradle, yet I was sure I had 
heard it. It is a very ridiculous story 
that, Mr. Hogg ; the most ridiculous of 
any ‘modern story lever read. Whata 
pity it is that you are not master of your 
own capabilities, for that tale might have 
been made a good one.’ 

“ Ttwas alwa ays the same on the publica- 
tion of any of my prose works. When 
The Three Perils of Man appeared, he 
read me a long lecture on my extrava- 
gance in demonology, and assured me I 
had ruined one of the best tales in the 
world, It is manifest, however, that 
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the tale had made no ordinary impression 
on him, as he subsequently copied the 
whole of the main plot into his tale of 
Castle Dangerous. 

‘« Sir Walter’s conversation was always 
amusing, always interesting ; there was 
a conciseness, a candour, and judicious- 
ness in it, which never was equalled. 
His anecdotes were without end, and | 
am almost certain they were all made 
off-hand, for I never heard one of them 
either before or after. His were no Joe 
Miller’s jokes. The only time ever his 
conversation was to me perfectly unin- 
teresting was with Mr. John Murray, 
of Albemarle Street, London. Their 
whole conversation was about noblemen, 
parliamenters, and literary men of all 
grades, none of which I had ever heard of 
or cared about; but every one of which 
Mr. Murray seemed to know, with all 
their characters, society, and propensi- 
ties. Thisinformation Sir Walter seemed 
to drink in with as much zest as I did 
his whisky toddy, and this conversation 
was carried on for two days and two 
nights, with the exception of a few sleep- 
ing hours; and there I sat beside them 
all the while, like a perfect stump ; a 
sheep who never got in a word, not even 
ableat. I wish 1 had the same opportu- 
nity again,” 

That Hogg sate like a sheep or a 
stump while our friend Murray was 
pouring into the ear of Scott the latest 
London news of noblemen, parlia- 
menters, and others, is highly probable ; 
but that the conversation was carried on 
for two days and nights, we have the 
most particular reasons for doubting. 
If we do not mistake altogether, Hogg 
was fora very shorttime in company with 
the great bibliopole of Albemarle Street 
and Sir Walter. As the conversation 
turned, in the first place, on the ladies 
and gentlemen of London, and secondly, 
onthe latest memorabilia of Lord Byron, 
we must admit that on the former of 
these topics Hogg was profoundly igno- 
rant, and on the latter peculiarly jealous. 

The rest of the extract is almost 
wholly a collection of falsehoods. Of 
the Spy we shall have soon an oppor- 
tunity of speaking; and we drop it for 
the present. But see how a few plain 
dates will put down the story of the 
Three Perils of Man, and the conver- 
sation about it above reported. The 
work appeared in 1822; and we find 
Hogg addressing Scott as Mr. Scott 
four several times —Sir Walter having 
been created a baronet in 1820. That 
may be a slip of memory; but when 
we find that Sir Walter is made to re- 
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monstrate against making his namesake 
the hero of that silly story, on the ground 
that it might offend the chief of Bue- 
cleuch, the “« good and great man,” 
who was at that time Hogg’s patron, 
there can be noslip. The thingis pure 
invention. The father of the present 
Duke of Buccleuch died in 1819. Hogg 
therefore could not have been afraid of 
losing his patronage in 1822. The pre- 
sent Duke of Buccleuch was a lad at 
school about 17 years of age, who of 
course could not have been called a 
great and good man by Sir Walter 
Scott, and who certainly was not then, 
nor indeed ever after, the sincere friend 
and the enthusiastic admirer of Hogg. 
We suppose it is quite unnecessary, 
after those two facts, on the correctness 
of one of which the truth of the main 
incident of the conversation turns, to 
say that the whole is a sheer invention. 
As for the dialogue concerning the 
Brownie of Bodshe ck, the internal evi- 
dence is sufficient to prove that it 
never occurred. Blackwood is ready 
to bear testimony that all what is said 
here and elsewhere (p. 39) about its 
being written before Old Mortality, 
is mere nonsense. Blackwood, who 
published both novels, would not be so 
great a goose as to publish Hogg after 
the Author of Waverly had written on 
the same subject, if he had had it in 
his power to have published it before ; 
and as to Sir Walter dreaming of there 
being any rivalry between the works, or 
shewing the foolish want of caution in 
so openly betraying, out of mere literary 
pique, his secret, which at that time he 
most religiously kept, it is too absurd 
for belief. Besides, dates here again 
destroy Hogg. He writes as if this 
grand quarrel of the Brownie immedi- 
ately succeeded that about the Spy, and 
makes Sir Walter say, “* You are not 
to go and leave me again in bad hu- 
mour.” The obnoxious article in the 
Spy (of which hereafter) appeared in 
1811, and the Brownie of Bodsbeck in 
1818 or 1819. Who fancies that Sir 
Walter, tenacious as his memory was, 
remembered any thing of the trampery 
publication seven years after it was de- 
funct? Nobody but a_ blockhead 
could fancy that Hogg would have 
dared talk with so much impertinence 
as he here describes himself to have 
done, to one who could put him down, 
if he had found him guilty ofany thing 
of the kind, with a single word. 

«1 first met with Sir Walter at my 
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own cottage, in the wilds of Ettrick 
Forest, as above narrated, and then | 
spent two days and two nights in his 
company. When we parted, he shook 
my hand most heartily, and invited me to 
his cottage on the banks of the North 
Esk, above Lasswade. ‘ By all means 
come and see me,’ said he, ‘ and I will 
there introduce you to my wife ; she is a 
foreigner, as dark as a blackberry, and 
does not speak the broad Scotch so well 
as you and me; of course I don’t expect 
you to admire her much, but I shall 
assure you of a hearty welcome.’ 

*“‘T went and visited him the first 
time I had occasion to be in Edinburgh, 
expecting to see Mrs. Scott a kind of 
half black-a-moor, whom our sheriff had 
married for a great deal of money. I 
knew nothing about her, and had never 
heard of her, save from his own descrip- 
tion ; but the words ‘as dark as a black- 
berry’ had fixed her colour indelibly on 
my mind. Judge of my astonishment 
when I was introduced to one of the 
most beautiful and handsome creatures, 
as Mrs. Scott, whom I had ever seen in 
my life. A brunette, certainly, with 
raven hair and large black eyes, but in 
my estimation a perfect beauty. I 
found her quite affable, and she ‘spoke 
English very well, save that she put 
alwi ays the d for the th, and left the as- 
piration of the h out altogether. She 
called me all her life Mr. Og. I under- 
stood perfectly well what she said; but 
for many years | could not make her un- 
derstand what I said ; she had frequently 
to ask an explanation from her husband ; 
and I must say this of Lady Scott, 
though it was well known how jealous 
she was of the rank of Sir Walter’s visi- 
tors, yet 1 was all my life received with 
the same kindness as if I had been a re- 
lation, or one of the family, although 
one of his most homely daily associates. 
But there were many others, both poets 
and play-actors, whom she received with 
no very pleasant countenance. Jeffrey 
and his satellites she could not endure ; 
and there was none whom she disliked 
more than Brougham, for what reason I 
do not know, but I have heard her mis- 
ca’ him terribly, as well as ‘dat body 
Jeffrey.’ It might be owing to some 
reasons which I did not know about. 
After the review of Marmion appeared, 
she never would speak to Jeffrey again ; 
for, though not a lady who possessed 
great de »pth of penetration, she knew how 
to appreciate the great powers of her 
lord, from the beginning, and despised 
all those who ventured to depreciate 
them, 


** Thave heard Sir Walter tell an anec- 
dote of this review of Marmion. As he 
and Jeffrey, Southey, Curwin, and some 
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other body, I have forgotten who, were 
sailing on Derwent Water, at Keswick, 
in Cumberland, one fine day, Mr. Jeffrey, 
to amuse the party, took from his pocket 
the manuscript of the review of Marmion, 
and read it throughout. This, I think, 
was honest in Jeffrey, but the rest of the 
company were astonished at his inso- 
lence, and at some passages did not 
know where to look. When he had 
finished, he said, ‘ Well, Scott, what 
think you of it? what shall be done 
about it?’ ‘ At all events, I have taken 
my resolution what to do,’ said Scott, 
‘ ll just sink the boat.’ The review 
was a little modified after that. 

“* But to return to Lady Scott; she is 
cradled in my remembrance, and ever 
shall be, as a sweet, kind, and affection- 
ate creature. When any of the cotta- 
gers or retainers about Abbotsford grew 
ill, they durst not tell her, as it generally 
made her worse than the sufferers ; and 
I have heard of her groaning, and occa- 
sionally weeping for a whole day and a 
good part of the night, for an old tailor 
who was dying, and leaving a small 
helpless family behind him. Her daugh- 
ter Anne was very like her in the con- 
tour and expression of her countenance. 
Who was Lady Scott originally? I 
really wish es i one would tell me, for 
surely somebody must know. There is a 
veil of mystery hung over that dear lady's 
birth and parentage which I have been 
unable to see through or lift up; and 
there have been more lies told to me 
about it, and even published in all the 
papers of Britain, by those who ought to 
have known, than ever was told about 
those of any other woman that ever was 
born. I have, however, a few cogent 
reasons for believing that the present Sir 
Walter’s grandfather was a nobleman of 
very high rank,” 


On which we find the following 
note : 


“‘ This impression, strange to say, was 
eneouraged by Sir Walter. Falcon- 
bridge was contented to be a king’s bas- 
tard. The anxiety to be connected with 
nobility by a wife’s illegitimacy is a 
step beyond this in aristocratical devo- 
tion,” 


The story about Jeffrey, though it 
has been sometimes published before, 
is simply a lie. Equally false is it that 
Lady Scott ever expressed any “high 
dudgeon,” as a note on this extract ex- 
presses it, against the tiny critic. What 
is said of Lady Scott’s family is not 
simply a lie, but an impertinent one, 
worthy of an eavesdropper at a lady’s- 
maid’s table. Lady Scott was daugh- 
ter of M. Charpentier, of Lyons, and 
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there is not the slightest foundation for 
assigning her another paternity, nor 
did any one ever surmise any thing of 
the kind. 


«« Like other young authors, Sir Walter 
was rather vain of his early productions, 
and liked to make them the subject of 
conversation. He recited Glenfinlas one 
day to me on horseback, long before its 
publication. He read me also the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, from manuscript ; at 
least, he and William Erskine (Lord 
Kineder), and James Ballantyne read it, 
canto about. He always preferred their 
readings to his own. Not so with me. 
I could always take both the poetry and 
the story along with me better from his 
reading than any other body’s whatso- 
ever. Even with his deep-toned bass 
voice, and his Berwick burr, he was a far 
better reader than he was sensible of. 
Every thing that he read was like his 
discourse— it always made an impres- 
sion. He likewise read me Marmion be- 
fore it was published ; but I think it was 
then in the press, for a part of it, at 
least, was read from proof-slips and 
sheets with corrections on the margin. 
The Marmion manuscript was a great 
curiosity ; I wonder what became of it. 
It was all written off-hand, in post- 
letters, from Ashiesteel, Mainsforth, 
Rokeby, and London. The readings of 
Marmion began on his own part. I had 
newly gone to Edinburgh, and knew no- 
thing about the work — had never heard 
of it. But the next morning after my 
arrival, on going to breakfast with him, 
he sought out a proof-sheet, and read me 
his description of my beloved St. Mary’s 
Lake, in one of his introductions, I think 
to canto second, to ask my opinion, as he 
said, of its correctness, as he had never 
seen the scene but once. I said, there 
was never any thing more graphic writ- 
ten in this world ; and I still adhere to 
the assertion, so it was no flattery ; and 
I, being perfectly mad about poetry 
then, begged him to let me hear the can- 
to that followed that vivid description, 
expecting to hear something more about 
my native mountains. He was then, to 
humour me, obliged to begin at the be- 
ginning of the poem ; and that day he 
read me the first two books, 

“ That night my friends Grieve and 
Morison, who were as great enthusiasts 
as myself, expressed themselves so bit- 
terly at my advantage over them, that 
the next morning I took them both with 
me, and they heard him read the two 
middle cantos, which I am sure neither 
of them will ever forget. When we 
came to the door, Morison said, ‘ For 
God’s sake, Hogg, don’t ring.’ : 

‘« « What for,’ said I. 

« * Because I know there 

L 


will be 
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something so terribly gruff about him, 1 
dare not for my soul go in,’ said he. 

«** You never were so far mistaken in 
your life,’ said 1 ; ‘ Sir Walter’s manner 
is just kindness personified,’ and rang 
the bell. 

“When the Lady of the Lake was 
mostly, or at least partly, in manuscript, 
he said to me one evening, ‘ I am going 
to adventure a poem on the public quite 
different from my two last, perfectly 
different in its theme, style, and mea- 
sure.’ On which he took the manuscript 
from his desk, and read me the course of 
the Fiery Cross, and the Battle of the 
Trosachs. I said, ‘T could not perceive 
any difference at all between the style of 
that and his former poems, save that, be- 
cause it was quite new to me | thought 
it rather better.’ He was not quite well 
pleased with the remark, and was just 
saying, I would think differently when I 
had time to peruse the whole poem, 
when Sir John Hope came in, and I 
heard no more. 

“« After that, he never read any thing 
more to me before publishing, save one 
ghost story. His fame became so firmly 
established, that he cared not a fig for the 
opinions of his literary friends before- 
hand. But there was one forenoon he 
said to me in his study, ‘ I have never 
durst venture upon a real ghost story, 
Mr. Hogg, but you have published 
some such thrilling ones of late, that I 
have been this very day employed in 
writing one. I assure you, ‘it’s no 
little that gars auld Donald pegh ;’ but 
yon Lewis stories of yours frightened 
me so much, that I could not sleep, 
and now I have been trying my hand 
on one, and here it is. He read it, but 
it did not make a great impression on 
me; for I do not know at this moment, 
not having his works by me, where it is 
published. It was about the ghost ofa 
lady, and, I think, appeared in the Abbot 
or Monastery. He read me also a hu- 
morous poem in manuscript, which has 
never been published that I know of. 
It was something about finding out the 
happiest man, and making him a present 
of a new Holland shirt. Paddy got it, 
who had never known the good of a 
shirt. Mr. Scott asked me what I 
thought of it. I said the characters of 
the various nations were exquisitely hit 
off, but I thought the winding-up was not 
so effective as it might have been made. 
He said he believed I was perfectly 
right. I never heard what became of 
that poem, or whether it was ever pub- 
lished or not; for living in the wilder- 
ness, as I have done, for the last twenty 
years, I know very little of what is going 
on in the literary world. One of Sir 
Walter's representatives has taken it 
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upon him to assert, that Sir Walter al- 
ways held me in the lowest contempt! 
He never was farther wrong in his life, 
but Sir Walter would still have been 
farther wrong if he had done so. Of that 
posterity will judge ; but I assure that 
individual, that there never was a gen- 
tleman in the world who paid more re- 
spect or attention to a friend than Sir 
Walter did to me, for the space of the 
thirty years that we were acquainted, 
True, he sometimes found fault with me, 
but in that there was more kindness 
than all the rest. 

‘** | must confess that, before people of 
high rank, he did not much encourage 
my speeches and stories. He did not 
then hang down his brows, as when he 
was ill-pleased with me, but he raised 
them up and glowered, and put his upper 
lip far over the under one, seeming to be 
always terrified at what was to come 
out next ; and then he generally cut me 
short by some droll anecdote, to the same 
purport of what I was saying. In this 
he did not give me fair justice, for, in 
my own broad homely way, I am a very 
good speaker, and teller of a story too.” 


Hogg, no doubt, is a pleasant story- 
teller enough, and perhaps not the less 
so because he never suffers his inven- 
tive faculty to be at all curbed by the 
slightest regard to truth. The esteem 
in which Sir Walter held him is suffi- 
ciently visible in this very extract. He 
might have tolerated him when alone, 
but repressed any attempt at impertinent 
intrusion before others. In fact, he 
considered him as a man of genius, but 
destitute of a regard for truth—of no 
fixed principles, and so vulgar and in- 
trusive, as to render it necessary to keep 
him at arm’s length. Tt is perhaps too 
much to say that he held him in the 
lowest contempt, but he assuredly did 
not affect his company. 


“ Mrs. Hogg was a favourite of his. 
He always paid the greatest deference 
and attention to her. When we were 
married, I, of course, took her down to 
Abbotsford, and introduced her; and 
though the company was numerous, he 
did her the honour of leading her into 
the dining-room and placing her by his 
side. When the ladies retired, he, be- 
foreall our mutual friends present, testified 
himself highly pleased with my choice, 
and added, that he wondered how I had 
the good sense and prudence to make 
such a one ; ‘I dinna thank ye at a’ for the 
compliment, Sir Walter,’ said I. 

“As for her, poor woman, she per- 
fectly adored him. There was one day, 
when he was dining with us at Mount 
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Benger, on going away, he snatched up 
my little daughter, Margaret Laidlaw, 
and kissed her, and then laying his 
hand on her head, said, ‘God Almighty 
bless you, my dear child!’ on which my 
wife burst into tears. On my coming 
back from seeing him into the carriage, 
that stood at the base of the hill, I said, 
‘ What ailed you, Margaret?’ 

‘O,’ said she, ‘I thought if he had 
but just done the same to them all, I do 
not know what in the world I would not 
have given !’ 

‘ There was another year previous to 
that, when he was dining with me at the 
same place, he took a great deal of notice 
of my only son, James, trying to find 
out what was in him, by a number of 
simple questions, not one of which 
James would answer. He then asked 
me anent the boy’s capabilities. I said 
he was a very amiable and affectionate 
boy, but I was afraid he would never he 
the Cooper of Fogo, for he seemed to be 
blest with a very thick head. ‘ Why, 
but Mr. Hogg, you know, it is not fair to 
lay the saddle upon a foal,’ said he; ¢ I, 
for my part, never liked precocity of 
genius all my life, and can venture to 
predict, that James will yet turn out an 
honour to you and all your kin.’ I was 
gratified by the prediction, and lost not 
a word of it. 

‘The boy had at that time taken a 
particular passion for knives, particu- 
larly for large ones, and to amuse him 
Sir Walter shewed him a very large 
gardener’s knife, which he had in his 
pocket, which contained a saw, but I 
never regarded it, and would not bave 
known it the nextday. James, however, 
never forgot it, and never has to this 
day ; and I should like very well, if that 
knife is still to be found, that James 
should have it as a keepsake of his 
father’s warmest and most esteemed 
friend, Col. Ferguson, perceiving the 
boy’s ruling passion, made him a present 
of a handsome two-bladed knife. But 
that made no impression on James. Col. 
Ferguson he forgot the next day; but 
Sir Walter he never forgot till he came 
back again, always denominating him, 
‘ The man wi’ the gude knife.’ 

“« The last time Margaret saw him was 
at his own house in Maitland Street, a 
very short time before he finally left it. 
We were passing from Charlotte Square 
to make a call in Laurieston, when I 
said, ‘ See yon is Sir Walter’s house, at 
- red lamp.’ ‘O let me go in and see 
him once more!’ said she. 

““* No, no, Margaret,’ said I, ‘ you 
know how little time we have, and 
it would be too bad to intrude on his 
hours of quiet and study at this time of 
the day.’ ‘O, but I must go in,’ said 
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she, ‘and get a shake of his kind, honest 
hand once more. I cannot goby.’ So 
1, knowing that 
* Nought’s to be won at woman’s hand 
Unless ye gie her a’ the plea,’ 


was obliged to comply. In we went, 
and were received with all the affection 
of old friends ; but his whole discourse 
was addressed to my wife, while I was 
left to shift for myself among books and 
newspapers. He talked to her of our 
family, and of our prospects of being 
able to give them a good education, which 
he recommended at every risk and at 
every sacrifice. He talked to her of his 
own family one by one, and of Mr. Lock- 
hart’s family, giving her a melancholy 
account of little Hugh John Lockhart 
(the celebrated Hugh Littlejohn), who 
was a great favourite of his, but whom, 
as he said that day, he despaired of ever 
seeing reach manhood. 

‘The only exchange of words I got 
with him during that short visit, which 
did not extend to the space of an hour, 
was of a very important nature indeed. 
In order to attract his attention from my 
wife to one who, I thought, as well de- 
served it, I went close up to him with a 
scrutinising look, and said, ‘ Gudeness 
guide us, Sir Walter, but ye hae gotten 
a braw gown!’ On which he laughed 
and said, ‘ I got it made for me in Paris 
(such a year), when certain great per- 
sonages chose to call on me of a morning, 
and [I never thought of putting it on 
since, until the day before yesterday, on 
finding that my every-day one had been 
sent to Abbotsford. But I shall always 
think the more highly of my braw gown, 
Mr. Hogg, for your notice of it.’ I 
think it was made of black twilled satin, 
and lined.” 


All these are kind and good-natured 
traits of Sir Walter Scott; but surely 
marking the degree of estimation and 
respect in which he held Hogg. Some 
nonsensical literary matter immediately 
follows. 


‘«* But to return to some general anec- 
dotes, with which I could fill volumes. 
When I first projected my literary paper, 
The Spy, I went and consulted him, as I 
generally did in every thing regarding 
literature. He shook his head, and let 
fall his heavy eyebrows, but said nothing. 
The upper lip came particularly far down. 
I did not like these prognostics at all; 
so I was obliged to broach the subject 
again, without having received one word 
in answer. 

«Do you not think it rather dan. 
gerous ground to take after Addison, 
Johnson, and Henry M‘Kenzie”’ said 
he, 
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“ «No a bit!’ said I; ‘I’m no the 
least feared for that. My papers may 
not be sae yelegant as theirs, but I ex- 
pect to make them mair original.’ 

«« ¢ Yes, they will certainly be original 
enough, with a vengeance!’ said he. 

“1 asked him ifhe thought threepence 
would be a remunerating price? He an- 
swered, with very heavy brows, that, ‘tak. 
ing the extent of the sale into proper cal- 
culation, he suspected she must be a four- 
penny cut.’ He said this with a sneer 
which I never could forget. asked 
him if he would lend me his assistance 
in it? He said he would first see how I 
came on, and if he saw the least prospect 
of my success, he would support me ; and 
with this answer I was obliged to be 
content. He only sent me one letter for 
the work, enclosing two poems of Ley- 
den’s. He was, however, right in dis- 
couraging it, and I was wrong in adven- 
turing it. I never knew him wrong in 
any of his calculations or inhibitions but 
once ; and then I am sure my country- 
men will join with me in saying that he 
was wrong. He wrote to me once when 
I was living in Nithsdale, informing me 
that he was going to purchase the estate 
of Broadmeadows, on Yarrow; that he 
was the highest offerer, and was, he be- 
lieved, sure of getting it; and that he 
had offered a half more on my account, 
that I might be his chiefshepherd and 
manager of all his rural affairs. The 
plan misgave. Mr. Boyd overbid him, 
and became the purchaser; on which 
Sir Walter was so vexed on my account 
(1 having kept myself out of a place, 
depending upon his), that he actually 
engaged me to Lord Porchester, as his 
chief shepherd ; where I was to have a 
handsome house, a good horse, a small 
pendicle, rent free, and twenty pounds 
a-year. 1 approved of the conditions, as 
more than I expected or was entitled 
to; only they were given with this pro- 
viso, that ‘ I was to put my peetical talent 
under lock and key for ever!’ I have 
the letter. Does any body think Sir 
Walter was right there? 1 can’t believe 
it; and I am sure my friend, the present 
Lord Porchester, would have been the 
last man to have exacted such a stipu- 
lation. I spurned the terms, and refused 
to implement the bargain. This is the 
circumstance alluded to in the Queen’s 
Wake, as a reflection on Walter the Ab- 
bot; which I think it proper to copy 
here, to save researches for an extract, 
where it muy be impossible to find it. 
It alludes to the magic harp of Ettrick 
banks and Yarrow braes : 

« The day arrived—blest be the day, 
Walter the Abbot came that way— 
The sacred relic met his view : 

Ah! well the pledge of heaven he knew 
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He screw’d the chords, he tried a strain, 
Twas wild—he tuned and tried again. 
Then pour’d the numbers, bold and free, 
The ancient magic melody. 

‘The land was charm’d to list his lays, 

It knew the harp of ancient days. 

The border chiefs, that long had been 

In sepulchres, unhearsed and green, 
Passed from their mouldy vaults away 
In armour red and stern array ; 

And by their moonlit halls were seen, 
In vizor, helm, and habergeon. 

Even fairies sought our land again, 

So powerful was the magic strain. 

Blest be his generous heart for aye — 

He told me where the relic lay, 
Pointed my way with ready will 
Afar on Ettrick’s wildest hill ; 
Watched my first notes with curious eye, 
And wondered at my minstrelsy. 
He little weened a parent’s tongue 
Such strains had o’er my cradle sung ! 
O, could the bard I loved so long 
Reprove my fond aspiring song ? 
Or could his tongue of candour say 
That I should throw my harp away, 
Just when her notes began with skill 
To sound beneath the southern hill, 
And twine around my bosom’s core ? 
How could we part for evermore ? 
*T was kindness all: I cannot blame, 
For bootless is the minstrel flame. 
But sure a bard might well have known 
Another's feelings by his own !’ 

Queen’s Wake, 6th edit. p. 336-7. 

*‘ I never knew any gentleman so shy 
and chary of his name and interest as Sir 
Walter was; and though I know Allan 
Cunningham and Capt. J. G. Burns will 
not join me in this, *‘ Let every man roose 
the ford as he finds it.’ He never would 
do any thing for me in that, save by the 
honour of his undeviating friendship and 
genuine good advices; both of which 
were of great value to me, insuring me 
a welcome among all the genteel com- 
vany of the kingdom, and the other tend- 
ing greatly to guide my path in a sphere 
with which I was entire ly unacquainted : 
aud these I set a high value on. But he 
would never bring me forward in any 
way by the shortest literary remark in 
any periodical—never would review any 
of my works, although he once promised 
to do it. No, he did not promise ; he 
only said before several friends, to whom 
he had been speaking very highly of the 
work, that he was thinking of doing it. 
But seeing, I suppose, that the poem did 
not take so well as he had anticipated, 
he never accomplished his kind intent. 
I asked him the following year why he 
had not fulfilled his promise to me. 

**« Why the truth is, Hogg,’ said he, 
‘that 1 began the thing, and took a 
number of notes, marking extracts, but I 
found that, to give a proper view of your 
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poetical progress and character, I was 
under the necessity of beginning with 
the ballads, and following through the 
Wake and all the rest; and, upon the 
whole, I felt that we were so much of 
the same school, that, if I had said of 
you as I wished to say, I would have 
been thought by the world to be ap- 
plauding myself.’ 

“I cannot aver that these were Sir 
Walter’s very words, but they were pre- 
cisely to that purport. But |, like other 
disappointed men, not being by half sa- 
tisfied with the answer, said, “Dear Sir 
Walter, ye can never suppose that I 
belang to your school o’ chivalry! Ye 
are the king o’ that school, but I’m the 
king 0’ the mountain and fairy school, 
which is a far higher ane nor yours.’ 

‘He rather hung down his brows, 
and said, ‘The higher the attempt to 
ascend, the greater might be the fall ;’ 
and changed the subject, by quoting the 
saying of some old English baronet in a 
fox-chase. 

“He paid two high compliments to 
me, without knowing of either ; and al- 
though some other person should have 
related these rather than me, I cannot 
refrain from it. One of them was dero- 
gatory to himself, too —a thing which a 
young poet is not very apt to publish. 
Hie was, he said, quarter-master to the 
Edinburgh gentlemen-cavalry, and com- 
posed a song for the corps, got a friend 
to learn it and sing it at the mess, but it 
did not take very well. At length a Mr. 
Robertson got up and said, ‘ Come, come, 
that’s but a droo of a song; let us have 
Donald M‘Donald.’ On which Donald 
M‘Donald was struck up, and was joined 
in with such glee that all the mess got 
up, joined hands, and danced round the 
table; and, added Scott, ‘I joined the 
ring too, and danced as well as I could ; 
and there were four chaps, all of the clan 
Donachi¢, who got so elevated, that they 
got upon the top of the table and danced 
a highland reel to the song.’ He did 
not know it was mine until after he had 
told the anecdote, when I said, ‘ Dear 
man, that sang’s mine, and was written 
Sax or seven years bygane. I wonder 
ye didna ken that.’” 

Weare glad to see that Hogg admits 
that Scott’s advice to him, not to at- 
tempt to follow Johnson or Addison 
in essay writing, was judicious. We 
shall take the account of this Spy 
from his friendly American biographer : 
“ Disappointed in the anticipations 
which he had formed, he attempted to 
establish a weekly paper, for which, as 
he admits, he was any thing but quali- 
fied. Not meeting with encouragement 
he grew impatient, and began to ima 
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gine booksellers ‘ the enemies of genius,’ 
and printers the tools of the booksellers. 
After running about from one to the 
other, he could not help giving them 
his malediction, for being, as he sup- 
posed, all combined together against 
him. He received ridicule from one, 
a subscription from another, and ad- 
vice, that liberal bestowment of friend- 
ship, from a third. At last a person 
by the name of Robertson, a bookseller 
in Nicholson-street, embarked in the 
venture, and a quarto demy sheet, price 
4d., made its appearance in that year. 
The history of this paper is amusing. 
In the first place, the ce urrier demanded 
pay for all the presentation copies, and 
this gave much offence. Many persons 
expected to obtain their papers for no- 
thing, many more never intended to 
pay for those they ordered; and be- 
sides experiencing all this, the editor, 
raw, or, to say the least, quite devoid of 
tact, made use of some indecorous ex- 
pressions in his third number, which 
caused the immediate withdrawal of 
seventy-three subscribers! Nothing 
daunted at his misfortune, he set this 
down to the absurd fastidiousness of 
cockneyism, and made no change in 
his method of expressing himself. 
Another error which he himself soon 
perceived, was his indulgence in the 
company of Robertson and his com- 
panions at a tippling house, near the 
Cowgate, where every day they drank 
sufficient to confuse their heads, and to 
convince Mr. Hogg that he was going 
‘ straight to the deevil.’ Acting upon 
a proper impulse, he broke off the con- 
nexion with his publisher, made a new 
arrangement with the Aikmans, and 
fagged at his hebdomadal for the re- 
sidue of the year. Several persons of 
great respectability contributed to the 
columns of the Spy. The matter fur- 
nished by the editor himself amount- 
ed to eight hundred and thirty quarto 
columns, certainly a proof of great in- 
dustry, ifuothing else. It had reached 
the point of remuneration, according to 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, when it was 
obliged to yield to the opposition of 
those who had previously deserted its 
cause. The paper went out of print, 
and the author imagines that five copies 
could not now be found in Scotland.” 

In short, Hogg lost character, both 
moral and literary, by this Spy adven- 
ture, and he was never the same man 
in Edinburgh society again. We have 
already seen how he used it as an 
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engine to assail Sir Walter, for an 
article in the Edinburgh Annual Re- 
gister, in which the relative position of 
the Scotch poets was correctly assigned, 
and which Hogg still absurdly persists 
in pretending to believe to have been 
written by Scott, though it does not 
bear the slightest trace of his style. 
The Shepherd tells us in this book 
again al again, that there was a hor- 
rible conspiracy of the whole of the 
aristocracy and the literature of the 
country to keep him down. It is idle, 
indeed, to contradict such rubbish. 
The aristocracy of the country knew 
nothing, its literature very little, about 
Hogg ; but in his own immediate circle 
he had hurt himself past surgery ; and 
it was not until a generation had arisen, 
which had heard but little of his original 
Edinburgh escapades, that he regained 
the caste which he had lost among 
those who remembered his original 
appearance. Such doings as those of 
the Right and Wrong club rendered 
him no service. ‘ Mr. Hogg’s love of 
conviviality was not without its bad 
cousequences. In the instance we are to 
relate, however, it led toa reconciliation 
with Sir Walter Scott. He relates of 
himself, that in consequence of the dis- 
sipation prevalent among the members 
of a curious club, called the Right 
and Wrong, he became very ill, and 
was for three weeks under the hands of 
Dr. Saunders. Sir Walter, notwith- 
standing the warm language and avow- 
ed hostility of the Shepherd, and the 
interruption of all intercourse for a 
twelvemonth previous, made daily in- 
quiries after his health. He also re- 
quested that he might have the best 
medical advice in Edinburgh, without 
regard to the expense, which he would 
himself willingly incur. And this, too, 
was accompanied by the condition, 
that the invalid should not, on any 
account, be informed of the circum- 
stances. This kind and considerate 
conduct was accidentally discovered 
some months afterwards, by the con- 
valescent, and it went straight to the 
heart of the grateful man. He imme- 
diately addressed an apologetical letter 
to his estranged friend, in which the 
whole soul of the writer was poured 
forth in apologies and regrets. The 
next day it was replied to in the shape 
of an invitation to breakfast, which was 
willingly accepted. In a walk which 
they took together the same day, the 
Shepherd endeavoured to introduce the 
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subject of their differences, but Sir 
Walter adroitly parried every attempt 
to give the subject a reconsideration. 
He wished by-ganes to be by-ganes ; 
and it is an inference of Mr. Hogg’s— 
now all is forgiven and forgotten—that 
no unfriendly feeling actuated the re- 
fusal to contribute to the Poetic Mir- 
ror.”” Nothing could be better than the 
conduct of Scott in this business. It 
was, however, not a little mingled with 
contempt. We shall soon say a word 
or two about Hogg’s grand affair of the 
Poetic Mirror. A little reflection will 
suffice to explain to him why Sir Walter 
Scott refused to give him letters of in- 
troduction—to lend him his name and 
interest—or to encourage his visits or 
conversation ; but we have no fancy for 
dilating upon what may give unne- 
cessary annoyance to the Shepherd. 

It was unreasonable on the part of 
Hogg to expect that Sir Walter should 
review his poems ; we admit that it was 
shabby in the Edinburgh Review never 
to have given any assistance to a strug- 
gling poet, who, with all his manifold 
blemishes, it is no slight honour to 
Scotland to have produced. As to ren- 
dering Hogg literary assistance, in one 
sense he avows that the advice and in- 
formation which he derived from Sir 
Walter was of the highest importance ; 
and we rather suspect that literary 
assistance, of a more direct nature, was 
supplied, if not from Scott himself, yet 
from persons not very far removed from 
him. The Poetic Mirror, we have seen, 
was a great object of soreness to Hogg. 
We shall tell the tale in the words of 
his admiring biographer : —“ His next 
literary adventure was of a different cha- 
racter. He proposed editing a volume 
of poetry, to consist of original composi- 
tions from the pens of the most distin- 
guished authors of the country, and he 
applied to them individually for their 
assistance in hisscheme. From Southey 
and Wordsworth he obtained poems 
of superior excellence; from Byron 
and Selon [so in the original], 
although he had their promises, he re- 
ceived nothing. In his account of this 
project, he mentions his ignorance of 
the cause of Lord Byron’s conduct. In 
the life of the noble bard, his biogra- 
pher, Moore, avows he dissuaded him 
from the performance of his engage- 
ment, out of regard to his interests. 
The poem intended for Mr. Hogg was 
the celebrated Lara; and its author 
thought well of the plan of which it 
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was to be a part, and which he com- 
pared to a similar one of Dodsley’s 
which had proved successful. It a 
pears, from the published letters of Lord 
Byron, that he esteemed the Shepherd 
highly, and recommended him to Mr. 
Murray. A correspondence of some 
length took place between them, of 
which Mr. Hogg has spoken with great 
animation. Mr. Hogg mentions that 
one letter, and the last, was written to 
him by Lord Byron, after the birth of 
his daughter Ada; and in that, his 
affection for his wife and daughter was 
very evident. The Shepherd complains 
that these valued testimonials have been 
taken from him by visitors, without his 
knowledge or approbation. The re- 
fusal of Scott to contribute any thing 
to the proposed volume overthrew the 
whole design. It was in vain the 
Shepherd reminded him of his services, 
in adding to the treasures of the Border 
Minstrelsy. The appeal was fruitless, 
and the result an estrangement of the 
two bards. In the forthcoming Life of 
Sir Walter by Mr. Lockhart, the mystery 
of the refusal may be unravelled. The 
Shepherd resented his conduct warmly, 
and candidly admits that he addressed 
him a letter couched in very intem- 
perate language, and for a long time 
refused to speak to him. Under the 
influence of these feelings, he resolved 
to outdo even his contributors, by an 
imitation of their various styles, to be 
collected in a work to be called the 
Poetic Mirror. So complete was the 
deception, that one of the poems, which 
was read aloud by Mr. Seen at 
a dinner party, was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be an original production 
of Lord Byron. The work was com- 
posed in three weeks, and published in 
three months afterwards. The first edi- 
tion sold in six weeks, and another has 
since been exhausted. It was produced 
anonymously ; and but for a bungling 
imitation of Wordsworth, might, as the 
poet imagines, have passed fora genuine 
work.” 

On this we may remark, in the first 
place, that we do not believe that Lord 
Byron ever wrote a single line to Hogg. 
In the case of Sir Walter Scott, there 
is nothing mysterious remaining for the 
elucidation of Lockhart. He saw that 
Hogg clearly intended to forge, as well 
as he could, the style of the different 
poets whom he could not wheedle to 
contribute, and therefore declined having 
any thing to do with the concern. In 
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short, every thing worth a farthing in 
the Poetic Mirror was written by Pro- 
fessor Wilson; and the imitation of 
Wordsworth, which is here said to have 
damned the concern, was the chef- 
dauvre of Hogg himself. 

We confess that we should have been 
extremely sorry if the advice, which, in 
the above extract, is said to have been 
given by Sir Walter Scott to Hogg, 
viz. to abandon his poetic pursuits, 
had been adopted, because Hogg has 
written much charming poetry—poetry 
which will live, and which it would 
have been a thousand pities to have 
lost—since the time he says the advice 
was given. But we much doubt that 
Sir Walter Scott ever thought of making 
any stipulation of the kind. Hogg 
assures us that he as a letter in which 
it was made. Let him print that letter, 
and we engage to eat it. No such 
thing ever existed, else he would have 
published it long ago, as he would have 
published the letters which he wishes 
us to believe he has received from Lord 
Byron. What immediately follows, is, 
we are sorry to say, not much to the 
credit of either the good taste or the 
good feeling of the Shepherd. 


“« There was another day, as we were 
walking round the north side of St. An- 
drew’s Square to call on Sir C. Sharpe, 
in York Place, he said to me, laughing 
very heartily, ‘I found Ballantyne in a 
fine quandary yesterday, as I called on 
leaving the Parliament House. He was 
standing behind his desk, actually star- 
ing, and his mouth quite open. ‘Iam 
glad you have come in, Mr. Scott,’ said 
he, ‘to tell me if you think I am in my 
right senses to-day, or that I am in a 
dream.’ ‘ O, it is quite manifest, from 
the question, that you are not in your 
right senses!’ said [ ; ‘ what is the mat- 
ter?’ ‘ Here is a poem sent me by Mr. 
Gillies, to publish in a work of his,’ 
said he; ‘it is in his own handwriting, 
and the gradation of the ascent is so re- 
gular and well-managed, that Iam bound 
to believe it is his. Well, before you 
came in I read and read on, in these two 
proofs, until I said to myself, Good Lord! 
is this the poetry of Mr. Gillies that I 
am reading? I must be asleep, and 
dreaming. And then I bit my little 
finger, to prove if I was not asleep ; and 
I thought I was not. But sit down, and 
judge for yourself.’ 

““*So James read the poem to me 
from beginning to end,’ continued he, 
and then said, ‘ Now, what think you of 
this? ‘The only thing that I can say,’ 
said I, ‘is, that the former part of the 
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poem is very like the writing of a eu- 
nuch, and the latter part like that ofa 
man. The style is altogether unknown 
to me, but Mr. Gillies’s it cannot be.’ 
I was sorry I durst not inform him it 
was mine, for it had been previously 
agreed between Mr. Gillies and me that 
no one should know. It wasa blank-verse 
poem, but I have entirely forgotten what it 
was about: the latter half only was mine, 

*** So you say that the poetry is not the 
composition of Mr. Gillies ?’ said James. 

“* Yes I do, positively: the thing is 
impossible.’ 

*** Well, sir, 1 can take your word 
for that; and I have not lost my senses, 
nor am I dreaming at all.’” 


Who Sir C, Sharpe can be, we have 
no means of ascertaining; but we have 
had ample means of ascertaining that 
Mr. Gillies, whose verses here are so 
cruelly disparaged, was, for ten or 
twelve years, the most industrious 
dinner-patron of his severe critic ; and 
now, dum the removal of Mr. Gillies 
from Edinburgh renders it not so conve- 
nient for him to entertain the Shepherd, 
it is not quite fair that he should be 
abused by the man who was once his 
very humble servant. If Hogg had 
assisted him with half-a-dozen lines, 
which may or may not be the case, 
(the man who tells us he would break 
such a compact as one to keep secrets 
like these, is not to be very hastily cre- 
dited), he ought to have remembered 
how many hundred dozen of his bur- 
gundy and hock he had assisted in 
opening at the time when Kempfer- 
hausen was in feather in Edinburgh. 


«« There was one day that I met with 
him on the North Bridge, on his return 
from the Court of Session, when he took 
my arm and said, ‘Come along with me, 
Hogg ; I want to introduce you to a real 
brownie, one who does a great deal of 
work for me, for which I am paid rather 
liberally.’ I accompanied him into one 
of the register-offices, where a good- 
looking, little, spruce fellow—his deputy- 
clerk, | suppose—produced papers, bunch 
after bunch, to the amount of some hun- 
dreds, all of which he signed with ‘ W. 
Scott,’ laughing and chatting with me 
all the while. We then took a walk 
round the Calton Hill till dinner-time, 
when I went home with him and met 
Ballantyne and Terry. I think it was 
on that day (for it was during a walk 
round the Calton Hill, and I never en- 
joyed that pleasure with him but twice 
in my life) that we were discussing the 
merits of his several poems. The Lady 
of the Lake had had an unprecedented 
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run previous to that, and as it was really 
my favourite, I was extolling it highly, 
assured that I was going on safe ground ; 
but I found that he preferred Marmion, 
and said something to the following ef- 
fect—that the Lady of the Lake would 
always be the favourite with ladies and 
people who read merely for amusement, 
but that Marmion would have the pre- 
ference by real judges of poetry. I have 
heard people of the first discernment ex- 
press the same opinion since. For me, 
I think in the Lady of the Lake he reached 
his acmé in poetry; for, in fact, the 
whole, both of his poetry and prose, 
have always appeared to me as two 
splendid arches, of which the Lady of 
the Lake is the key-stone of the one, and 
Guy Mannering and Old Mortality the 
joint key-stones of the other. I should 
like very well to write a review of his 
whole works, but that is quite out of my 
way at present. 

*« The only other walk that I ever got 
with him round the Calton Hill was se- 
veral years subsequent to that. At that 
time I did not believe that he was the 
author of the celebrated novels, for Johnny 
Ballantyne had fairly sworn me out of 
my original fixed belief; so I began 
about them very freely, and he did the 
same, laughing heartily at some of the 
jokes, and often standing still and sitting 
down, and telling me where he thought 
the author had succeeded best and where 
least; and there were some places where 
he did not scruple to say he had failed 
altogether. He never tried to defend 
any passage when it was attacked, but 
generally laughed at the remarks. 

‘« There cannot be a better trait of Sir 
Walter’s character than this, that all who 
knew him intimately loved him; nay, 
many of them almost worshipped him. 
The affection and subservience of the 
two Messrs. Ballantyne far surpassed 
description: they were entrusted with 
all his secrets and all his transactions, 
and faithful to the last; and I know, 
that had he taken some most serious ad- 
vices which James gave him, he never 
would have been involved as hewas. In 
James he always reposed the most im- 
plicit confidence. John he likewise 
trusted with every thing, and loved him 
as a wayward brother; but he often 
broke a joke at his expense. There was 
one day I was telling the sheriff some 
great secret about the author of a certain 
work or article—I have quite forgot 
what it was — when he said, ‘ I suspect 
you are widely misinformed there, Mr. 
Hogg, for 1 think I know the author to 
be a very different person.’ 

““« Na, na, Mr. Scott, you are clean 
wrang,’ said I; ‘for Johnie Ballantyne 
tauld me, an’ he coudna but ken.’ 
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« * Ay, but ye should hae ascertained 
whether it was leeing Johnny or true 
Johnny who told you that, before you 
avouched it; for they are two as different 
persons as exist on the face of the earth,’ 
said he. ‘ Had James told you so, you 
might have averred it; for James never 
diverges from the rightforward truth.’ 
As Mr. Southey once told me the very 
same thing, I think I am at liberty to 
publish the sentiments of two such emi. 
nent men of the amiable deceased. James 
was a man of pomp and circumstance, 
but he had a good affectionate heart. It 
was too good and too kind for this world, 
and the loss first of his lady, and then of 
his great patron and friend, broke it, and 
he followed him instantly to the land of 
forgetfulness. How strange it is that all 
connected with those celebrated novels 
have been hunted off the stage of time as 
it were together! The publisher, the 
author, the two printers, and, last of all, 
the corrector ofthe press, the honest and 
indefatigable Daniel M‘Corkingdale, all 
gone! and none to tell the secrets of 
that faithful and devoted little commu- 
nity. 

“There was no man knew Scott so 
well as James Ballantyne, and I cer- 
tainly never knew a man admire and re- 
vere a friend and patron so much. If 
any person ventured to compare other 
modern productions with those of Scott, 
he stared with astonishment, and took it 
as a personal insult to himself. There 
was one time that, in my usual rash, 
forward way, I said that Miss Ferrier’s 
novels were better than Sir Walter’s. 
James drew himself up—I wish any 
reader of this had seen his looks of utter 
astonishment, for he was always a sort 
of actor—‘ James! what do I hear? what 
do I hear?’ cried he, with prodigious 
emphasis ; ‘is it possible that I hear, 
sir, such a sentiment drop from your 
lips?’ I was obliged to burst out a- 
laughing and run away. 

‘Sir Walter’s attached and devoted 
friends were without number, but Wil- 
liam Erskine and James Ballantyne were 
his constant and daily associates. It is 
a pity that Ballantyne had not left a 
written character of him, for he could 
and would have done him justice. But 
the interesting part of their correspond. 
ence will soon all come to light in Lock- 
hart’s life of his illustrious father-in-law. 
He was the only one I ever knew whom 
no man, either poor or rich, held at ill- 
will. Iwas the only exception myself, 
that ever came to my knowledge; but 
that was only for a short season, and all 
the while it never lessened his interest 
in my welfare. I found that he went 
uniformly on one system. If he could 
lo good to any one he would do it, but 
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he would do harm to no man. He never 
resented a literary attack, however viru- 
lent (of which there were some at first), 
but always laughed at them. This shewed 
@ superiority of mind and greatness of 
soul which no other young author is ca- 
pable of. He never retaliated, but trusted 
to his genius to overcome all; and it 
was not on a bruised reed that he leaned. 


This is highly to the credit of Sir 
Walter Scott. Cannot Hogg conjecture 
why he was the only exception to the 
general current of kindness? 


“ Although so shy of his name and 
literary assistance (which, indeed, he 
would not grant to any one, on any ac- 
count, save to Lockhart), yet to poor 
men of literary merit his purse-strings 
were always open, as far as it was in his 
power to assist them. I actually knew 
several unsuccessful authors, who for 
years depended on his bounty for their 
daily bread. And then there was a deli- 
cacy in his way of doing it, which was 
quite admirable. He gave them some 
old papers or old ballads to copy for him, 
pretending to be greatly interested in 
them ; for which he sent them a supply 
every week, making them believe that 
they were reaping the genuine fruit of 
their own labours. 

‘‘There was one day, when I was 
chatting with Ballantyne in his office, 
where I was generally a daily visitor, as 
well as my illustrious friend, I chanced 
to say that I never in my life knew a 
man like Scott; for that I knew to a cer- 
tainty he was at that time, feeling him- 
self a successful author, lending pecu- 
niary assistance to very many unsuccess- 
ful ones: and the best thing of all, he 
never let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing. 

‘* Ballantyne’s face glowed with de. 
light, and the tear stood in his eye. 
‘ You never were more right in your 
life!’ said he; ‘you never were more 
right in your life! and I am glad that 
you know and so duly appreciate the 
merits of our noble, our invaluable friend. 
Look here,’ and with that he turned up 
his day-book, and added, ‘some word, 
it seems, had reached Scott, that Maturin, 
the Irish poet, was lying in prison for a 
small debt; and here have I, by Mr. 
Scott’s orders, been obliged to transmit 
him a bill of exchange for sixty pounds, 
and Maturin is never to know from whom 
or whence it came.’ 1 have said it oft, 
and now say it again for the last time, 
that those who knew Scott only from the 
few hundreds, or, I might say, hundreds 
of thousands of volumes to which he has 
given birth and circulation through the 
world, knew only one half of the man ; 
and that not the best halfeither. As a 
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friend, he was sometimes stern, but al- 
ways candid and sincere ; and I always 
found his counsels of the highest value, 
if I could have followed them. I was 
indebted to him for the most happy and 
splendid piece of humorous ballad poetry 
which I ever wrote. He said to me one 
day, after dinner, ‘ It was but very lately, 
Mr. Hogg, that I was drawn by our friend 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe to note the merits of 
your ballad the Witch of Fife. There 
never was such a thing written for ge- 
nuine and ludicrous humour; but why, 
in the name of wonder, did you suffer 
the gude auld man to be burnt skin and 
bone by the English at Carlisle (for, in 
the first and second editions, that was 
the issue)? I never saw a piece of such 
bad taste in all my life. 
poor old carl done to deserve such a 
fate? Only taken a drappy o’ drink too 
much, at another man’s expense ; which 
you and I have done often. It is a 
finale which I cannot bear, and you must 
bring off the old man by some means or 
other, no matter how extravagant or ri- 
diculous in such a ballad as yours: but 
by all means bring off the fine old fellow, 
for the present termination of the ballad 
is one which I cannot brook.’ I went 
home, and certainly brought off the old 
man with flying colours; which is by 
far the best part of the ballad. I never 
adopted a suggestion of his, cither in 
prose or verse, which did not improve 
the subject. He knew mankind well; 
he knew the way to the human beart, 
and he certainly had the art of leading 
the taste of an empire, I may say ofa 
world, above all men that ever existed, 
As long as Sir Walter Scott wrote poetry, 
there was neither man nor woman ever 
thought of either reading or writing any 
thing but poetry; but the instant that 
he gave over writing poetry, there was 
neither man nor woman ever read it 
more. All turned to tales and novels, 
which I, among others, was reluctantly 
obliged to do. Yes, I was obliged from 
the tide, the irresistible current that fol- 
lowed him, to forego the talent which 
God had given me at my birth, and enter 
into a new sphere with which I had no 
acquaintance. The world of imagination 
had been opened wide to me, but the 
world of real life I knew nothing of. 
Sir Walter knew it in all its shades and 
gradations, and could appreciate any sin- 
gular character at once. He had a clear 
head, as well as a benevolent heart ; was 
a good man; an anxiously kind hus- 
band, an indulgent parent, and a sincere, 
forgiving friend; a just judge, and a 
punctual correspondent. I believe that 
he answered every letter sent to him, 
either from rich or poor, and generally 
not very shortly. Such is the man we 
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bave lost, and such a man we shall never 
see again. He was truly an extraordi- 
nary man;—the greatest man in the 
world. What are kings or emperors 
compared with him? Dust and sand! 
And, unless when connected with lite- 
rary men, the greater part of their names 
either not remembered at all, or only re- 
membered with detestation. But here 
is a name which, next to that of William 
Shakespeare, will descend with rapt ad- 
miration to all the ages of futurity. And 
is it not a proud boast for an old shep- 
herd, that, for thirty years, he could call 
this man friend, and associate with him 
every day and hour that he chose ? 

“Yes, it is my proudest boast. Sir 
Walter sought me out in the wilderness, 
and attached himself to me before I had 
ever seen him; and although I took 
cross fits with him, his interest in me 
never subsided for one day, or one mo- 
ment. He never scrupled to let me 
know that I behoved to depend entirely 
on myself for my success in life, but at 
the same time always assured me that I 
had talents to ensure that success, if pro- 
perly applied, and not suffered to run 
to waste. I was always received in his 
house like a brother, and he visited me 
on the same familiar footing. I never 
went into the inner house of parliament, 
where he sat, on which he did not rise 
and come to me, and conduct me to a 
seat in some corner of the outer house, 
where he would sit with me two or three 
minutes. I am sorry to think that any 
of his relations should entertain an idea 
that Sir Walter undervalued me ; for of 
all men I ever met with, not excepting 
the noblemen and gentlemen in London, 
there never was a gentleman paid more 
deference to me than Sir Walter: and 
although many of my anecdotes are 
homely and common-place ones, I am 
sure there is not a man in Scotland who 
appreciates his value more highly, or 
reveres his memory more.” 


Still harping on the old string. Still 
afraid of its being suspected that his hero 
did undervalue him after all; though, 
when nobody was present, he treated 
him like a brother, and occasionally in- 
dulged him in three or four minutes’ 
conversation in a nook in the Outer 
IIlouse—a sort of meeting-place for the 
barristers in Edinburgh. 


“ With regard to his family I have 
not much to say, for I know but little. 
Sophia was a baby when I first visited 
him, about two or three months old, and 
I have watched her progress ever since. 
By the time she had passed beyond the 
years of infancy, I perceived that she 
was formed to be the darling of such a 
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father’s heart; and so it proved. She 
was a pure child of nature, without the 
smallest particle of sophistication in her 
whole composition. And then, she loved 
her father so! O, how dearly she loved 
him! I shall never forget the looks of 
affection that she would throw up to him 
as he stood leaning on his crutch, and 
hanging over her at the harp, as she 
chanted to him his favourite old border 
ballads, or his own wild Highland ga- 
therings. Whenever he came into a room 
where she was, her countenance altered, 
and she often could not refrain from in- 
voluntary laughter. She is long ago a 
wife and mother herself, but I am certain 
she will always cherish the memory of 
the most affectionate of fathers. 

“«« Walter is a fine, manly, gentlemanly 
fellow, without pride or affection [affecta- 
tion?] but without the least spark of his 
father’s genius that I ever could discern ; 
and for all the literary company that he 
mixed with daily in his youth, he seemed 
always to hold literature, and poetry in 
particular, in very low estimation. He 
was terribly cast down at his father’s 
death. I never saw a face of such mi- 
sery and dejection ; and though I liked 
to see it, yet I could not help shedding 
tears on contemplating his features, 
thinking of the jewel that had fallen 
from his crown. 

“JT always considered Anne as the 
cleverest of the family—shrewd, sensible, 
und discerning, but I believe a little of a 
satirist ; for 1 know, that when a mere 
girl her associates were terrified for her. 
Charles is a queer chap, and will either 
make a spoon or spoil a good horn.” 


Respect and affection for the worthy 
diplomatist introduced in this last sen- 
tence, urge us to suggest a doubt. 
Whether Charles Scott will make a 
spoon or not, we cannot say. Many of 
the most illustrious people in the world 
have, in spite of all their most earnest 
endeavours, succeeded only in making 
spoons, which spoons have perhaps 
shone as brightly afterwards as if they 
were articles of the highest value ; and 
perhaps Charles has adventured some- 
thing in the manufacture, or at least 
towards it; but that he will spoil a 
horn is extremely improbable. That 
he will fill and empty a great many 
with the most laudable industry, is un- 
questionable; perhaps he may, in ano- 
ther sense, give away a few among his 
friends ; but that he will spoil one, we 
hold to be improbable in the highest 
degree. So much for the foreign office. 


_“ Of Lockhart’s genius and capabili- 
ties Sir Walter always spoke with the 
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reatest enthusiasm—more than I thought 
he deserved, for I knew him a great deal 
better than Sir Walter did ; and whatever 
Lockhart may pretend, I knew SirWaltera 
thousand times better than he did. [Poh!] 
There is no man now living who knew 
Scott’s character so thoroughly, in all its 
bearings, as William Laidlaw did. He 
was his land-steward, his amanuensis, 
and managed the whole of his rural con- 
cerns and improvements for the period 
of twenty years; and sorry am I that 
the present Sir Walter did not find it 
meet to keep Laidlaw on the estate, for 
without him that dear-bought and clas- 
sical property will be like a carcass 
without a head. Laidlaw’s head made 
it. He knows the value of every acre of 
land on it to a tithe, and of every tree in 
the forest, with the characters of all the 
neighbours and retainers. He was, to 
be sure, a subordinate, but Sir Walter 
always treated him as a friend, inviting 
Mrs. Laidlaw and him down to every 
party where there was any body he 
thought Laidlaw would like to meet; 
and Sir Walter called on Mrs. Laidlaw 
once or twice every day when he was in 
the country. I have seen him often pop 
in to his breakfast, and take his salt- 
herring and tea with us there, with as 
much ease and good humour as if he had 
come into his brother’s house. He once 
said to me, as we were walking out about 
Abbotslee—and I was so much interested 
in the speech that I am sure I can indite 
it word by word, for Laidlaw was one 
of my earliest and dearest friends — 

“ « Was it not an extraordinary chance 
for me that threw Laidlaw into my hands? 
Without Laidlaw’s head I could have 
done nothing, and to him alone I am in- 
debted for all these improvements. I 
never found a mind so inexhaustible as 
Laidlaw’s. I have met with many of the 
greatest men of our country, but uni- 
formly found that, after sounding them 
on one or two subjects, there their in- 
formation terminated. But with the 
worst of all manners of expression, Laid- 
law’s mind is inexhaustible. Its re- 
sources seem to be without end. Every 
day, every hour, he has something new, 
either of theory or experiment, and he 
sometimes abuses me like a tinker be- 
cause I refuse to follow up his insinu- 
ations.’ 

«« Another day he said to me, ‘ You 
know I recommended your friend Laid- 
law last year to Lord Mansfield, as his 
factor, but was obliged to withdraw my 
recommendation and give his lordship a 
hint to relinquish his choice. For, in 
the first place, I was afraid that Laid- 
law’s precarious health might unfit him 
for such a responsible situation; and 
more than that, 1 found that I could 
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not live without him, and was obliged, 
maugre all misfortunes, to replace him 


in his old situation.’ I therefore wish, 
from my heart and soul, that matters 
could have been so arranged that Laid- 
law should not have been separated from 
Abbotsford; for though my own brother 
has long had, and still has a high respon- 
sibility, as shepherd and superintendent 
of the enclosures, I cannot see how the 
management of the estate can go on with- 
out Laidlaw. Under the law agents it will 
both cost more and go to ruin; and I say 
again, without Laidlaw, that grand clas- 
sical estate is a carcass without a head. 

«« Whenever Sir Walter spoke of either 
of his two sons (which he frequently 
did), it was always in a jocular way, to 
raise a laugh at their expense. His de- 
scription of Walter, when he led in 
Mrs. Lockhart a bride, with his false 
mustachios and whiskers, was a source 
of endless amusement to him. He was 
likewise wont often to quote some of 
Charles’s wise sayings, which, in the 
way that he told them, never failed to 
set the table in a roar of laughter. 

‘* Sir Walter had his caprices like 
other men, and when in poor health was 
particularly cross; but 1 always found 
his heart in the right place, and that he 
had all the native feelings and generosity 
of a man of true genius. Iam ashamed 
to confess, that his feelings for indivi- 
dual misfortune were far more intense 
than my own. There was one day that 
I went in to breakfast with him as usual, 
when he said to me, with eyes perfectly 
staring, ‘ Good Heaven, Hogg! have 
you heard what has happened ?’ 

«Na, no that I ken o’; what is it 
that ye allude to, Mr. Scott?” 

‘«* That our poor friend Irving has 
cut his throat last night, or this morning, 
and is dead !’ 

«QO, ay! I heard o’ that,’ said I, 
with a coldness that displeased him. 
* But I never heedit it; for the truth is, 
that Irving was joost like the English- 
man’s fiddle—the warst fault that he 
had, he was useless. Irving could never 
have done any good either for himself, 
his family, or any other leevin’ creature.’ 

«*T don’t know, Mr. Hogg, what that 
poor fellow might have done with en- 
couragement: this you must at least ac- 
knowledge, that if he did not write ge- 
nuine poetry, he came the nearest to it 
of any man that ever failed.’ These 
were Sir Walter’s very words, and I re- 
cord them in memory of the hapless vic- 
tim of despair and disappointed literary 
ambition. He farther added, ‘ For me, 
his melancholy fate has impre ssed me so 
deeply, and lenaned me so much, that 
it will be long before J can attend to any 
thing again.’ 
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** He abhorred all sorts of low vices 
and blackguardism with a perfect detest. 
ation. There was one Sunday when he 
was riding down Yarrow in his carriage, 
attended by several gentlemen on horse- 
back, and I a among them went up 
to the carriage-door, and he being our 
sheriff I stated to him, with the deepest 
concern, that there was at that moment a 
cry of murder from the Broadmeadows 
wood, and that Will Watherston was 
murdering Davie Brunton. ‘ Never you 
regard that, Hogg,’ said he, with rather 
a stern air, and without a smile on his 
countenance ; ‘if Will Watherston mur- 
ders Davie Brunton, and be hanged for 
the crime, it is the best thing that can 
befall to the parish. Drive on, Peter.’” 


Ay! drive on, Peter. Hogg ought 
to know what it was Sir Walter Scott 
held in perfect detestation,— but no 
matter. 


‘* He was no great favourer of sects, 
and seldom or never went to church. 
He was a complete and finished aristo- 
crat, and the prosperity of the state was 
his great concern; which prosperity he 
deemed lost, unless both example and 
precept flowed by regular gradation from 
the highest to the lowest. He dreaded 
religion, as a machine by which the good 
government of the country might be de- 
ranged, if not uprooted. ‘There was one 
evening when he and Marrit [he means 
Morritt ; but the fact is that Hogg 
scarcely knows the names of Sir Wal- 
ter’s acquaintances] of Rokeby, some 
of the Fergusons, and I, were sitting 
over our wine, that he said, ‘ There is 
nothing that I dread so much as a very 
religious woman ; she is not only a dan- 
gerous person, but a perfect shower-bath 
on all social conviviality. The enthu- 
siasm of our Scottish ladies has now 
grown to such a height, that I am almost 
certain it will lead to some dangerous 
revolution in the state ; and then, to try 
to check it would only make the evil 
worse. Ifyou ever choose a wife, Hogg, 
for goodness’ sake, as you value your 
own happiness, don’t choose a very reli- 
gious one.’ 

“* He had a settled impression on his 
mind that a revolution was impending 
over this country, even worse than we 
have experienced ; and he was always 
keeping a sharp look-out on the progress 
of enthusiasm in religion as a dangerous 

neighbour. There was one day that he 
and Laidlaw were walking in the garden 
at Abbotsford, during the time that the 
western portion of the mansion-house 
was building. The architect’s name, | 
think, was Mr. Paterson. 

*« * Well, do you know, 


Laidlaw,’ said 
Scott, 


‘that I think Paterson one of the 
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shrewd, sensible fellows, 
that I ever met with. I am quite de- 
lighted with him, for he is a fund of 
continual amusement to me. If you 
heard but how I torment him! I attack 
him every day on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his own art, I takea position 
which I know to be false, and persist in 
maintaining it; and it is truly amazing 
with what good sense and good nature 
he supports his principles. I really like 
Paterson exceedingly.’ 

««*Q he’s a verra fine fellow,’ said 
Laidlaw. ‘ An extraordinar fine fellow ; 
an’ has a great deal o’ comings an’ gang- 
ings in him. But dinna ye think, Mr, 
Scott, that it’s a great pity he should 
hae been a preacher ?” 

““« A preacher?’ said Scott, staring at 
him, ‘Good Lord ! what do you mean? 

“¢ Aha! it’s a’ ye ken about it!’ said 
L aidlaw . ‘Iassure you he’s a preacher, 
an’ a capital preacher, too. He’s reck- 
oned the best Baptist preacher in a’ Ga- 
lashiels, an’ preaches every Sunday to a 
great community o’ low kind o’ folks.’ 

“On hearing this, Sir Walter (then 
Mr. Scott) wheeled about and halted off, 
with a swiftness Laidlaw had never seen 
him exercise before, exclaiming vehe- 
mently to himself, ‘ Preaches ! d— him!’ 
From that time forth his delightful col- 
loquies with Mr. Paterson ceased. 

“There was another time at Abbots. 
ford, when some of the Sutherland family 
(for I don’t remember the English title) 
and many others were there, that we 
were talking of the Earl of Buchan’s 
ornamental improvements at Dryburgh, 
and, among other things, of the colossal 
statue of Wallace (which I rather liked 
and admired, but which Sir Walter per- 
fectly abhorred), he said these very 
words : —‘ If I live to see the day when 
the men of Scotland, like the children of 
Israel, shall every one do that which is 
right in his own eyes, which I am certain 
either I or my immediate successors will see, 
I have settled in my own mind long ago 
what I shall do first. I'll go down and 
blow up the statue of Wallace with gun- 
powder. Yes, I shall blow it up in 
such style, that there shall not be one 
fragment of it left—the horrible monster !’ 
He had a great veneration for the cha- 
racter of Sir William Wallace, and I 
have often heard him eulogise it. He 
said to me one morning, long ago, when 
Miss Porter’s work, the Scottish Chiefs, 
first appeared, ‘I am grieved about this 
work of Miss Porter! I cannot describe 
to you how much I am disappointed. I 
wished to think so well of it; and I do 
think highly of it as a work of genius. 
But, L ord help her! her Wallace is no 
more our Wallace than Lord Peter is, or 
King Henry’s messenger to Perey Hot- 


best-natured, 
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spur. Itis not safe meddling with the 
hero of a country, and, of all others, I 
cannot bear to see the character of Wal- 
lace frittered away to that of a fine 
gentleman.’ 

** Sir Walter was the best-formed man 
I ever saw, and, laying his weak limb 
out of the question, a perfect model of a 
man for gigantic strength. The muscles 
of his arms were prodigious. I remember 
of one day, long ago—I think it was at 
some national dinner in Oman’s Hotel— 
that, at a certain time of the night, a 
number of the young heroes differed pro- 
digiously with regard to their various 
degrees ‘of muscular strength. <A gene- 
ral measurement took place around the 
shoulders and chest, and 1, as a parti- 
cular judge in these matters, was fixed 
on as the measurer and umpire. Scott, 
who never threw cold water on any fun, 
submitted to be measured with the rest. 
He measured most round the chest, and, 
to their great chagrin, I was next to him, 
and very little short. But when I came 
to examine the arms, Sir Walter's had 
double the muscular power of mine, and 
very nearly so of every man’s who was 
there! I declare, that from the elbow 
to the shoulder, they felt as if he had the 
strength of an ox. 

‘There was a gentleman once told 
me, that he walked into Sir Walter’s 
house, in Castle Street, just as the foot- 
man was shewing another gentleman out, 
and that, being an intimate acquaintance, 
he walked straight into Sir Walter’s 
study; where he found him stripped, 
with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, and his face veryred. ‘ Good 
Heaven, Scott! what is the matter?’ said 
the intruder. ‘ Pray, may I ask an ex- 
planation of this?” ‘ Why, the truth is, 
that 1 have just been giving your friend, 
Mr. Martin, a complete drubbing,’ said 
Scott, laughing. ‘ The scoundrel dared 
me to touch him with but one of my 
fingers; but if I have not given him a 
thorough basting, he knows himself. He 
is the most impudent and arrant knave I 
ever knew. but I think it will be a 
while before he attempts to impose again 
upon me.’ This Mr. Martin, the gentle. 
man said, was some great picture-dealer ; 
but as I never heard Sir Walter mention 
the feat in his hours of hilarity, I am 
rather disposed to discredit the story. 
He was always so reasonable and so 
prudent, that I hardly think he would 
fall on and baste even a knavish picture- 
dealer black and blue in his own study. 
The gentleman who told me this is alive, 
and will and may answer for himself in 
this matter. 

“ Sir Walter in his study, and in his 
seat in the Parliament House, had rather 
a dull, heavy appearance ; but in com- 
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pany his countenance was always lighted 
up, and Chantrey has given the likeness 


of him there precisely. In his family he 
was kind, condescending, and attentive, 
but highly imperative. No one of them 
durst for a moment disobey his orders, 
and if he began to hang down his eye- 
brows, a single hint was enough. In 
every feature of his face decision was 
strongly marked. He was exactly what 
I conceive an old border baron to have 
been, with his green jacket, his blue 
bonnet, his snow-white locks, muscular 
frame, and shaggy eyebrows.” 


There are some honest touches of 
nature in this, but we must plumply 
contradict the story, no maiter on whose 
authority it is narrated, about the thrash- 
ing of Martin. He was a poor harm- 
less fellow, quite a dwarf, whom it 
would have been a shame for so athle- 
tic a man as Scott to have struck, and 
whose drubbing certainly would not 
have called for the tucking-up of shirt- 
sleeves, or occasioned a redness in the 
face of a man such as his supposed 
antagonist. Equally apocryphal is the 
story of Sir Walter Scott's dread of 
religion. That he disliked cant, is, we 
suppose, true enough; and we take it 
for granted that few men of sense feel 
any great desire for the interference of 
ladies in matters which, speaking in ge- 
neral, they do not understand, however 
they may feel. Sir Walter Scott through 
life, and especially in its closing scenes, 
was a true Christian, according to that 
form of Christianity which we think is 
the purest ; he lived and died a serious 
member of the Church of England. 


** He was said to be a very careless 
composer, yet I have seen a great num- 
ber of his manuscripts, corrected and en- 
larged on the white page which he alter- 
nately left —a plan which I never tried 
in my life. He once undertook to cor- 
rect the press for a work of mine, the 
Three Perils of Women, when I was living 
in the country ; and when I gave the 
manuscript to Ballantyne I said, ‘ Now 
you must send the proofs to Sir Walter, 
he is to correct them for me.’ 

“ «He correct them for you!’ ex- 
claimed Ballantyne ; ‘ Lord help you 
and him both! I assure you, if he had 
nobody to correct after him there would 
be a bonny song through the country. 
He is the most careless and incorrect 
writer that ever was born, for a volumi- 
nous and popular writer; and as for 
sending a proof-sheet to him, we may as 
well keep it in the office. He never 
heeds it. No, no, you must trust the 


correction of the press to my men and 
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me; I shall answer for them: and if | 
am in a difficulty at any time, I'll apply 
to Lockhart. He is a very different 
man, and has the best eye for a corrector 
of any gentleman-corrector I ever saw, 
He often sends me an article written off- 
hand like your own, without the inter. 
lineation of a word, or the necessity of 
correcting one afterwards. But as for 
Sir Walter, he will never look at either 
your proofs or his own, unless it be for 
a minute’s amusement,’ ” 


When Sir Walter heard the name of 
Hogg’s novel, he said, “ Well, I have 
ofien heard of men throwing pear/s to 
hogs, but this is the first time I have 
known of Hoggs throwing perils before 
men.” It is very unlikely that Sir 
Walter ever volunteered to correct a 
proof fur the Shepherd ; and we do not 
think that James Ballantyne, or any 
other printer, passed the encomium 
just quoted upon Lockhart. 


‘** The Whig ascendancy in the British 
cabinet killed Sir Walter. Yes, I sa 
and aver, it was that which broke his 
heart, deranged his whole constitution, 
and murdered him. As I have shewn 
before, a dread of revolution had long 
preyed on his mind ; he withstood it to 
the last; he fled from it, but it affected 
his brain, and killed him. From the 
moment he perceived the veto ofa de- 
mocracy prevailing, he lost all hope of 
the prosperity and ascendancy of the 
British empire. He not only lost hope 
of the realm, but of every individual per- 
taining to it, as my last anecdote of him 
will shew ; for though I could multiply 
these anecdotes and remarks to volumes, 
yet I must draw them to a conclusion. 
They are trivial in the last degree, did 
they not relate to so great and so good a 
man. I have depicted him exactly as 
he was, as he always appeared to me, 
and was reported by others; and I re. 
vere his memory as that of an elder 
brother. 

“‘ The last time that I saw his loved 
and honoured face was at the little inn 
on my own farm, in the autumn of 1830. 
He sent me word that he was to pass on 
such a day, on his way from Dumlanrig 
Castle to Abbotsford ; but he was sorry 
he could not call at Altrive, to see Mrs. 
Hogg and the bairns, it being so far off 
the way. I accordingly waited at the 
inn, and handed him out of the carriage. 
His daughter was with him, but we left 
her at the inn, and walked slowly down 
the way as far as Mountbenger-Burn. 
He then walked very ill indeed, for the 
weak limb had become almost completely 
useless ; but he leaned on my shoulder 
all the way, and did me the honour of 
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saying that he never leaned on a firmer 
or a surer. 

“ We talked of many things, past, 
present, and to come ; but both his me- 
mory and onward calculation appeared 
to me then to be considerably decayed. 
I cannot tell what it was, but there was 
something in his manner that distressed 
me. He often changed the subject very 
abruptly, and never laughed. He ex- 
pressed the deepest concern for my wel- 
fare and success in life, more than I had 
ever heard him do before, and all mixed 
with sorrow for my worldly misfortunes. 
There is little doubt that his own were 
then preying on his vitals. He told me 
that which I never knew nor suspected 
before, that a certain gamekeeper, on 
whom he bestowed his maledictions 
without reserve, had prejudiced my best 
friend, the young Duke of Buccleuch, 
against me, by a story; and though he 
himself knew it to be a malicious and 
invidious lie, yet, seeing his grace so 
much irritated, he durst not open his lips 
on the subject farther than by saying, 
‘ But, my lord duke, you must always 
remember that Hogg is no ordinary man, 
although he may have shot a stray moor- 
cock.’ And then turning to me he said, 
‘ Before you had ventured to give any 
saucy language to a low scoundrel of an 
English gamekeeper, you should have 
thought of Fielding’s tale of Black 
George.’ 

“ «T never saw that tale,’ said I, ‘an’ 
dinna ken ought about it. But never 
trouble your head about that matter, Sir 
Walter, for it is awthegither out o’ nature 
for our young chief to entertain ony ani- 
mosity against me. The thing will never 
mair be heard of, an’ the chap that tauld 
the lees on me will gang to hell; that’s 
aye some comfort.’ 

“T wanted to make him laugh, but I 
could not even make him smile. ‘ You 
are still the old man, Hogg —careless and 
improvident as ever,’ said he, with a coun- 
tenance as gruff and demure as could be. 

“ Before we parted, I mentioned to 
him my plan of trusting an edition of my 
prose tales, in twenty volumes, to Lock- 
hart’s editing. He disapproved of the 
plan decidedly, and said, ‘I would not 
for any thing in the world that Lockhart 
should enter on such a responsibility ; 
for, taking your random way of writing 
into account, the responsibility would be 
a very heavy one —ay, and a dangerous 
one, too!’ Then turning half round, 
leaning on his crutch, and fixing his 
eyes on the ground for a long space, he 
said, ‘You have written a great deal 
that might be made available, Hogg, 
with proper attention; and I am sure 
that, one day or other, it will be made 
available to you or your family. But, 
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in my opinion, this is not the proper 
season. I wish you could drive off the 
experiment until the affairs of the nation 
are in better keeping, for at present all 
things, and literature in particular, are 
going straight down-hill to destruction 
and ruin.’ And then he mumbled some- 
thing to himself, which I took to be an 
inward curse. I say again, and I am 
certain of it, that the democratic ascend. 
ancy, and the grievous and shameful in- 
sults he received from the populace of 
his own country, broke the heart of and 
killed the greatest man that ever that 
country contained. 

«* When I handed him into the coach 
that day, he said something to me which, 
in the confusion of parting, I forgot; 
and though I tried to recollect the words 
the next minute, I could not, and never 
could again. It was something to the 
purport that it was likely it would be 
long ere he leaned as far on my shoulder 
again ; but there was an expression in it 
conveying his affection for me, or his 
interest in me, which has escaped my 
memory for ever. 

** This is my last anecdote of my most 
sincere and esteemed friend. After this 
1 never saw him again. I called twice 
at Abbotsford during his last illness, but 
they would not let me see him; and I 
did not at all regret it, for he was then 
reduced to the very lowest state of weak- 
ness to which poor prostrate humanity 
could be subjected. He was described 
to me by one who saw him often, as 
exactly in the same state with a man 
mortally drunk, who could in nowise 
own or assist himself; the pressure of 
the abscess on the brain having appa- 
rently the same effect as the fumes of 
drunkenness. He could, at short inter. 
vals, distinguish individuals, and pro- 
nounce a few intelligible words; but 
these lucid glimpses were of short dura- 
tion: the sunken eye soon ceased again 
from distinguishing objects, and the 
powerless tongue became unable to utter 
a syllable, though constantly attempting 
it, which made the sound the most re- 
volting that can be conceived. 

“IT am sure Heaven will bless Lock- 
hart fer his attention to the illustrious 
sufferer. The toil and the watching that 
he patiently endured, one would have 
thought was beyond human nature to 
have stood; and yet I never saw him 
look better or healthier all the while. 
He will not miss his reward. I followed 
my friend’s sacred remains to his last 
narrow house, remained the last man at 
the grave, and even then left it with 
reluctance. 

‘Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 

Versatur urna, serius ocyus 
Sors exitura,’” 
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As to the politics contained in the 
extract we have just made, we shall 
not say any thing about them. Scott, 
and Hogg, and ourselves, agree on that 

oint. But much as we dislike the 
higs, we cannot lay his death at their 
door. It is true that a ruffian rabble 
insulted him in the very scenes which 
he had made immortal, because he 
could not discern the absolute wisdom 
of Lord John Russell; but the disease 
that took him away from us was of 
older origin than any thing connected 
with the quackeries of 1831. We 
shall not discuss them now. On the 
whole, this sketch, which we have ex- 
tracted, is one which we should have 
been very sorry to have had any con- 
cern in writing; but now that it is 
written, we do not see any thing wrong 
in making use of its information, slight 
and scanty as that information is. We 
find that in some sporting expeditions 
Scott was once or twice in Hogg’s 
company—that he dined with him at 
such meetings as the gathering of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s tenantry —that 
he gave him good advice—and fre- 
uently rendered him serious assistance. 
here is nothing in all this to justify 
Hogg in pretending that he knew the 
domestic manners of Sir Walter Scott. 
In all the pages of his sketch, not five 
names of the gentlemen acquainted with 
Sir Walter occur. We are, in short, 
quite certain that Hogg was never on 
any footings of intimacy with the hero 
of his sketch. 

With all that is said in the conclud- 
ing sentences about Lockhart, it is im- 
— not to agree, for his conduct to 
nis illustrious father-in-law was beyond 
all praise. We hope that he will not long 
delay his biography. As for the events 
of Sir Walter's life, they are nothing. 
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They could be contained in a page, 
and he has himself told them already 
in a style which will not be hastily 
mended. His personal adventures were 
those of any quiet ordinary gentleman 
who nsenel to have an office in the 
law—who was convivial, social, and 
generous, and who almost always staid 
at home. In his immortal works is 
written the history of his mind—of 
what he thought upon from day to day, 
and from year to year. In this Lock- 
hart cannot give us any thing that is 
new, except his own fine critical re- 
marks, of which perhaps it is to be 
expected he will be sparing. But there 
is the correspondence! What an in- 
exhaustible mine of information and 
entertainment will not that present! 
We are much mistaken if the letters of 
Sir Walter Scott do not exhibit talent 
and genius and knowledge as strikingly 
as his novels. 

In the mean time we have no objec- 
tion to such books as that which we 
have been extracting. There are some 
men who can furnish admirable ac- 
counts, and supply us with personal 
particulars of Scott, who in the course 
of a few years will be removed from 
the scene. We wish that they would 
contribute their quantum of information 
to the general stock of knowledge con- 
cerning the man, of every particular 
about whom posterity will be curious, 


«« As long as water runs, and tall trees 
grow.” 

As for Hogg himself, we wish him 
better employed than in writing books 
which may deserve other epithets be- 
sides that of “queer.” But as he has 
concluded his work in a better spirit 
than he either conceived or carried it 
on, we shall not say another word. 
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The Mem, or Schoolmistress. 


THE MEM, OR SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE REV 


- MICAH BALWHITHER, OF DALMAILING. 


BY JOHN GALT. 


* * + 


Miss Peerre, the schoolmistress, was, 
about sixty years ago, the most beau- 
tiful young woman in our town; her 
father was head-master of the grammar- 
school, and she excelled every young 
lady far and near in accomplishments. 
She danced, but it was only not to 
appear above human nature; every 
body who saw her had no adjective by 
which her beauty could be described ; 
Greek and Latin were to her household 
words, and she could read Hebrew as 
easily as if it had been the A BC. 

She was then blooming: the epithet 
bonny was never applied to a more 
suitable subject, and her temper was 
as mellow as her looks were sweet. 
She had such a sleight in dressing, 
that every thing.she wore seemed to 
grow better on her than on any other 
young lady; and on her every pattern, 
no matter how old-fashioned, seemed 
to improve in gaiety and beauty. 

But marriages are made in heaven, 
and fortune is not at man’s bidding. 
Years have passed away, her beauty 
departed, and her still more delight- 
ful temper become all odds and 
ends, like the contents of a wisdom- 
bag. Had the boldest soothsayer fore- 
told her fate in that blithesome time, 
hewould have been derided as envious 
and malignant ; nor was it in the heart 
of man to imagine she would ever be- 
come the lonely inhabitant of a garret- 
room, and exercise the rod of authority 
over negligent and giggling misses. 
And yet such came to pass: she lived 
in an attic, and followed the patient 
and penurious bread-making of a 
schoolmistress, until her failing sight 
obliged her to give up the teaching of 
white-seam with the hieroglyphicals of 
the sampler, and to addict herself in 
the twilight of old age entirely to the 
knitting of stockings. But the course 
of life with Miss Peerie, if we except 
her schoolmistressing, was not uncom- 
mon; though the world withholds its 
sympathy from many that equally de- 
serve it. She was the victim of dis- 
appointments, and a low winter sun 
dawned upon her lot, which through 
all her day has only served to shew its 
bleakness. 

But I am anticipating the results of 
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a sad and simple tale. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from saying as much when 
speaking of the sunny days of my 
youth, and remembering the flowers 
that bloomed in my path with such 
loveliness. 

The first misfortune that fell on Miss 
Peerie was the death of her father. He 
was a learned, erect, and accurate man 
—the whole presbytery acknowledged 
that he had not his equal among them 
for a recondite knowledge of those an- 
cient mysteries, which make many men 
learned merely by knowing that they 
were once believed. But, above all, 
he was celebrated for the method with 
which he had transmitted all his lore 
to his glad and gamboling daughter, 
his only child, without leading her to 
imagine that she possessed any talent 
above her companions. 

He died when she was on the thresh- 
old of life, and from that moment an 
increasing blight was evidently upon 
her. Before her mournings were well 
worn, the poor widow, her mother, who 
had never lifted her head from the hour 
of the master’s death, pined away in 
unspeakable sorrow, and left the or- 
phan exposed to the trials and tribu- 
lations of a harsh and hard-hearted 
world. 

But soon after her death, Peter 
Rattlings, the mate of a ship called 
the Sea-Flower, which traded to Vir- 
ginia, made up to Miss Peerie, and 
promised when he returned to make 
her his wife: but he never returned. 
Soon after he sailed, the wind blew, 
the rain fell, and in a dismal night the 
gallant Sea-Flower foundered off the 
Tuscar, when all hands perished. 

The sad tidings of this disaster com- 
ing on the heels of the loss that the 
winsome maiden had sustained by the 
removal of her mother, was a grief that 
could not be soon mastered. She was 
so long off laughing in her young man- 
ner, that she forgot the way of it; and 
the rosy hue on her cheek vanished for 
ever like the sun-beams of the evening, 
which tinge the pale cloud once and 
never glow on it again. 

Every body in the town sympathised 
with the poor afflicted Miss Peerie ; 
and ladies in the country, to whom her 
name till that time was unknown, sent 
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her many a kind present; but she 
grew more woful and sequestered every 
day. Some said (as I shall never for- 
get), that grief made her raven locks 
untimely grey ; but it was thought 
that anxiety was mingled with her sor- 
row, for when time softened her grief, 
and bred negligence in those that felt 
for her distress, she became very poor ; 
and if she had not plucked up a won- 
derful resolution for one so broken- 
hearted, she would have outlived the 
sympathies of all who knew her. 

In her extremity, a courage, by com- 
mon consent, was lent to her; and she 
consulted Mrs. Psalmody, the minister's 
wife, about taking up a school to earn 
her crumb. In this matter the lady 
gave her great heart, and advised her 
to teach the young ladies of the town 
to read the Scriptures in Hebrew with 
the Greek Testament— things which 
were greatly wanted among them, no 
one knowing an alpha from a beta; 
but Miss Peerie herself was more mo- 
derate in her ideas, and said to Mrs. 
Psalmody, that as all the young ladies 
of the burgh were ordained to be men’s 
wives, it would be more conciliatory 
if she would just undertake to teach 
them plain work. 

Thus it came to pass, upon con- 
sulting the minister upon the subject, 
that Miss Peerie should take up a 
school of the discreet latter kind, and 
let it be known that she would give 
private lessons in Hebrew to those 
misses that were desirous of reading 
the Scriptures in the original. Ac- 
cordingly Miss Peerie took up a school 
of plain-work, in which she was surely 
a great teacher; for all the young la- 
dies, gentle and simple, were sent to 
her coat. some to make shirts, others 
to hem neckcloths and to work stock- 
ings, with various items of household 
drudgery. It said, however, very little 
for the wisdom of their parents, that 
not one of the young ladies was sent 
to learn Hebrew. 

Well was it (for thin and pale Miss 
Peerie was then grown) that the thought 
was put into her head to take up a 
school. I remember at the time it was 
said, that if the provost’s lady had not 
sent with her three daughters a before- 
hand payment of the school wage, by 
which a good example was set to other 
folk, she would not have been able to 
have fought so bravely with her cir- 
cumstances; as on the Saturday night 
before she opened her school, which 
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was on a Monday morning, she had 
nothing to put in the basin, and was 
obligated to borrow a handful of meal 
and a rusted herring to get over the 
Sabbath day. Her lines, poor thing! 
had not fallen on pleasant places; but 
for all that, she received a modicum of 
human pity, and many that were thought 
of ne’er-begun dispositions, shed a tear 
when it was reported that she had been 
so destitute. 

From the time that she took up her 
school it could not be said that she 
was in absolute want, for James Plane, 
the carpenter, told my father in my 
own hearing that, to his certain know- 
ledge, Miss Peerie was making money, 
and had a seventeen-pound gathering 
in the bank; which was wonderful to 
hear of, as she had been only then one- 
and-twenty years a schoolmistress. 
But I should mention, that all the 
ladies that had been her first scholars 
made a point of sending their daugh- 
ters to learn every thing that Miss 
Peerie taught in public. Once she 
had, also, two scholars, prejinct misses, 
the daughters of an Englisher, that 
had a post in the government about 
our custom-house, at her private class, 
learning French (which Miss Peerie 
taught in the most perfect manner) ; 
but their father would not hear of them 
learning Hebrew or mathematicals, 
though it was well known that Miss 
Peerie was as capable of teaching them 
as any professor in a college. 

Well do I recollect when it was 
known that Miss Peerie had money in 
the bank, that the story ran about like 
wildfire, and received from all who 
spoke of it great augmertation ; inso- 
much, that the very lowest sum any 
one thought it worth their while to 
name was hundreds of pounds, and 
she in consequence was reputed to be 
a rich and miserly woman; for by this 
time, as I have said, she was more 
than forty years of age, and had a 
pinched and peeping look, as if she 
stinted herself in the sanctified uses of 
the necessaries of life. But for all that, 
the rumour of her wealth spread far 
and wide, and was not without an 
effect ; for mankind, hearing that she 
was so bien, laid their heads together 
concerning her treasure, and sent divers 
wooers to Miss Peerie because of her 
purse. She, however, was not to be 
easily won; only Colin Pennyton was 
not so soon turned away of his own 
accord, for he remembered the proverb 
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that says “ faint heart never won fair 
lady,” and thought by sticking to her 
he would carry the day. 

Of this Colin Pennyton I cannot 
speak much of a certainty, from my 
own knowledge of the man; but he 
was thirteen years older than Miss 
Peerie, and had, it was said, a purse 
of his own, that he could shake in the 
teeth of a north-east blast. He was in 
his looks more elderly than those who 
had been brought up with him said he 
was; particularly Miss Babby M‘Cun, 
who made a point of telling on all oc- 
casions that he was a much younger 
man than the gossipry of the town 
would let him be. But Miss Babby’s 
remonstrances were not much heeded, 
for it was recollected that they were 
both christened on the same afternoon 
in the Auld Kirk; which was a plain 
proof that she had an interest in keep- 
ing him young, as she herself was far 
from despairing of making some ho- 
nest man’s life bitter—for she was, to 
her latter days, a most controverting 
woman. 

Colin, as we have said, adhered to 
Miss Peerie with the tenacity of a 
sticking-plaster ; but it would not do: 
for some day, in the mirk of the night, 
she had made a vow to live and die in 
single blessedness, which she did in 
the most abstemious manner perform ; 
and Colin in the end, seeing he had 
no hope, gave up his vain pursuit, 
while Miss Peerie continued to keep 
a school in unmolested tranquillity. 

It happened, however, that notwith- 
standing she had done all in the power 
ofa prudent and parsimonious person 
to do, her sphere, little as she made it, 
could not be considered altogether a 
nonentity ; for she met with rubs, and 
had her share of misfortunes over and 
above the great calamities that I have 
rehearsed. It therefore behoves me to 
tell the courteous reader, that her way 
of life was not favourable to the growth 
of her understanding ; for as she waxed 
older she grew more penurious, and 
by the time she had reached her fifties 
she was a meagre sister, and not prized 
for the capacity of her judgment. But 
there was a nerve in her that well de- 
Serves to.be laid open to public com- 
mendation, though in the end to her- 
self it was a great loss, and became 
the parent of many afflictions. 

The regular teaching of her school 
was over on the Saturdays by twelve 
o'clock, and all the afternoon the 
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scholars had for play, while the Mem 
was known to be very busy in setting 
her house in order. She did this in a 
most excellent manner, and in the 
doing of it went about the business 
cannily and cautiously, as became her 
looks and her character. But one day, 
when she was in her fifties, she took 
the rheumatics in her back; and not 
being able to stoop as she was wont, 
she became fain to ask some of the 
biggest lassies to assist her in the 
Saturday afternoon’s thrift. At last it 
came into her head that she would 
make house-cleaning one of the tasks 
of her school, and teach rambling 
misses how to set about it. Accord- 
ingly she enacted that they should in 
turns do her work for a lesson every 
Saturday, that they might get an in- 
sight of that business. 

Thus it was brought to a come-to- 
pass that she not only spared herself 
from the toil of rubbing and scrubbing, 
but got some additional wage for teach- 
ing how a house should be cleaned ; 
by which she earned, it was said, a 
good penny. 

When she first gave notice of her 
intent to make it an edifying branch 
of education, every mother that had a 
daughter was delighted with thescheme ; 
and the whole lot of the scholars pressed 
forward to be taken into what was 
called the domestic class. The thought, 
therefore, though begotten of necessity, 
was, by the natural cleverness of Miss 
Peerie’s thoughtful mind, turned to a 
profitable account. 

It was not, however, all clear profit 
that she made by it; for either there 
were too many of the misses at one 
time employed, by which there was 
bred anarchy and confusion, or others 
of them were not so circumspect in the 
task as they should have been. 

Miss Peerie had in her room a 
dresser, and above that dresser a few 
shelves, on which she was in the habit 
of putting her plates on rim, with their 
faces to the public; making, I will 
say, a very goodly show, especially 
when she put before each a knife and 
fork and well-cleaned pewter spoon, 
that had been her father’s, and for 
many a year retained by her as an 
honesty. Upon this dresser there was 
placed a row of tea-pots, pouries, tea- 
cups, and other utensils with handles, 
making an apparition of great wealth 
in such sort of things ; and the misses, 
when they set the house in order, never 
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forgot to wash and arrange them: but 
in doing this, being young heedless 
creatures, they did not pay that atten- 
tion to these idols, and the consequence 
was, that one day when the Mem, as 
they called her, happened to be on an 
inspection, she saw with unutterable 
astonishment that havoc had been busy 
among these precious vessels. Few of 
the cups were without flaws or cracks ; 
the teapot-lids were mutilated in their 
nipples; the noses of the pouries had 
suffered great damage; and there was 
a china bowl ruined for ever by a 
piece broken out of the lip, which the 
cunning cutties placed with the broken 
side to the wall. 

At first Miss Peerie, greatly grieved 
at such destruction, examined the last 
squad, one by one, concerning the ca- 
lamity. But they all said that the dis- 
asters had taken place before their 
time, and that they had only made the 
nicest arrangement that was in their 
power to do, by placing the damaged 
articles in such a way as to hide their 
blemishes. 

In the examination, Miss Marigold 
stood up uncalled for, and testified to 
the truth of this evidence, shewing that 
the broken bowl must have met with 
its detriment a long time ago; for if 
Miss Peerie would examine the edge 
of the injury she would see the fact, 
for it was all dirty, as breaks are that 
have been of a long standing. 

Miss Peerie gave heed to her words, 
and examined the broken bow] ; when 
she saw, sure enough, that the edge of 
the crack was very dirty, and had an 
old appearance, as the young lady so 
philosophically described it should be. 
But upon looking still closer, she dis- 
covered that all the broken edge was 
not of an equal age, particularly in 
one part, where an unblemished spot 
clearly proved to her understanding 
that the bowl had received its wound 
very recently: and so, by a cogent 
process of reasoning, she deduced from 
the premises that Miss Marigold was 
art and part in the guilt of the break- 
age; which, after much questioning, 
that young lady was forced to confess, 
and then pay for the damage. 

Well do I recollect how Miss Peerie 
told my mother of this stratagem when 
I was writing at the scrutoire ; and she 
foretold that this device of Miss Mari- 
gold argued no great things for her 
future conduct. But the most extra- 
ordinary accident in her recital was, 
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that she told the machination with a 
laugh that made my mother afterwards 
say, “‘ Miss Peerie was not beyond the 
efticacy of mirth.” 

In the mean time Miss Peerie was 
waxing old, and growing well stricken 
in years, to which her frugal and se- 
dentary way offered no obstacle; so 
that she in time became an old woman 
bent into a heop, and leaning upon a 
staff, with her head bound with a black 
silk handkerchief, and her apron shew- 
ing the folds for days after she had 
taken it out of them. In truth she 
was a wonderful woman, from ever 
after the time that she came to years of 
discretion and was left friendless on the 
wide world ; to those that considered 
her case she was something more than 
common. Indeed, Miss Peerie had in 
all her days, and especially towards her 
latter end, been very unlike the general- 
ity of the daughters of men, taking her 
own course quietly in the bypaths of 
life; and was, to speak truly of her, a 
woman out of the world and yet in it. 

At first her forlorn condition made 
her constant sadness not remarkable: 
it seemed, in the opinion of every 
body, natural and becoming; and 
though many condoled at the way she 
lived aloof, none thought that she could 
be drawn from her retirement. Maybe 
they were right; but they made no 
effort, and the poor woman was habi- 
tuated to neglect long before those that 
were to blame suspected themselves of 
committing any wrong towards her. 
Thus she was far above the thirties 
before it was thought that the careless- 
ness of her neighbours had been in 
any degree the cause of her loneliness. 
She was far advanced in life when it 
was by-hand noticed, and it had grown 
into a second nature with her, that 
would not be altered; but in all the 
time there was never the slightest tint 
of imputation against the purity of her 
behaviour, only when she was grown 
old people spoke of her conduct as 
little like that of the common world, 
and made a marvel of her strangeness, 
which began in grief and was cherished 
with melancholy. 

Miss Peerie was always a very inte- 
resting creature with me, for although 
she was born in a time that made her 
much my senior, yet there was a recluse 
patience about her very unlike the ga- 
rishness of the world. I never saw 
her but she made me sorrowful; for 
her face was pale, and her eyes often 
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so bright, that she had a spirituality 
sometimes about her that no one could 
see and withstand, without feeling a 
melting compassion in his bosom. 

In the Sabbath evenings, when all 
nature was sedate, and the sounds 
both of the blacksmith’s hammer and 
the wheels of the waggon and market- 
cart were at rest, Miss Peerie might be 
seen walking by herself by the river 
side, or meditating among the whins 
on the green. As long as I recollect, 
this was the case. Every one that saw 
her spoke in passing by, and her words 
in answer were few and well chosen ; 
but they gave no encouragement to any 
communion, 

Sometimes she took a cup of tea 
with divers of her acquaintance ; but 
gradually, as if it wasarule she had 
laid down for herself, she abstained 
from going to their houses, and they 
ceased to wonder at her absence. 

At last the rheumatics in her legs 
put an end to her solitary walks, and 
her narrow course was in consequence 
confined to her room; where, when 
the winter raged without, she had a 
small fire—just a pinch of chips and 
coals that, to folks used to galravaging, 
would have made the cold sensible. 
But she was content with the spunk, 
and sat alone all night beside it, some- 
times with spread hands cowering over 
the flames, reading a book by the light 
of her cruise, and heaping up know- 
ledge that it was plain to all that saw 
her could never be put to use in this 
world ;—in the next, all worldly wis- 
dom is foolishness, as is well known. 

One Sunday afternoon, when it was 
rather rainy, there came on a shower 
just as I passed her close mouth ; and 
remembering her, I took the benefit 
of the wet to shelter there. Being 
constrained to wait longer than I ex- 
pected, it came into my head to go up 
stairs and inquire for her. No doubt 
it was a fool thought of me so to do, 
for I was but slenderly acquainted with 
the ailing woman: we knew, however, 
each other well enough for need to 
give me the privilege. So I went up 
the wooden stair. I mind the place ; 
it was very dark, and had a ravel of 
rope, useful to the lame and the aged 
in going up and down. 

When I had reached her door, in- 
stead of rapping with my knuckle 
before entering, as maybe I should 
have done, in I went at once, and 
there was the clean, respectable-looking 
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old woman taking her tea, beside her 
spark of fire. She had for her table a 
big stool, with a finger hole in the 
middle of it; and for her teapot, not- 
withstanding the grand row on her 
dresser, she had a coarse, stumpy, 
brick-coloured commodity, that held 
enough, no doubt, for one. But when 
I told her what had driven me in, she 
invited me to take a cup with her, 
and the track pot was in consequence 
obliged that night to serve two; but 
her tea was very thin, and she had her 
small condiment of sugar in a tea cup, 
that shewed nothing was allowed for 
waste. 

After I had solaced myself with her 
frugal beverage, the rain continuing to 
blatter on the windows, she made an 
endeavour to converse with me con- 
cerning many things, such as the 
Trojan war, and Numa Pompilius, a 
king of Rome, wherein she gave me a 
sample of the lore that she had learned 
from her father. But she was not like 
an earthly creature, for her mind ran 
on old things, such as the building of 
the pyramids of Egypt, and Queen 
Cleopatra, and Isaac and Abraham, 
the fathers and founders of the Israel- 
itish people. 

Saving that accidental visit, which 
was most interesting, I never had a 
specimen of the great learning that she 
inherited from her father. She was, 
however, a dungeon of wit, and made 
no brag of what she knew. 

Soon after that visit she was con- 
strained to give up her school, and to 
prepare herself for another and a better 
world, which made me very woful to 
hear; for though it could not be said 
that her life was barren of utility, as 
she taught the daughters of many 
mothers thrift and good conduct, it 
was sad to think that all her days were 
just a struggle to flee from the fangs of 
famine. 

The only good fortune that befel 
this irmocent creature was that death 
did not make her latter end a kittle 
case, but stopped her breath ina sudden 
cough, when she had no complaint but 
the pains in her knees and ancles ; 
and fortunately this happened when 
the misses were coming in the morning 
to school, so that she did not die un- 
seen, as many feared she would do. 

Dreadful was the cry made by her 
scholars when they saw that she was 
dead. Some ran home, others to the 
doctor’s shop; but it was all in vain— 
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the unblemished soul of Miss Peerie 
had taken the wings of the morning 
and flown away into Abrabam’s bosom. 
Great was the lamentation that ensued. 
Mothers wondered what they would 
do with their daughters, and really 
were in as great an affliction as if they 
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their grief was not of a durable nature, 
and was soon forgotten when Miss 
Peerie was laid in the churchyard. 
But still she has been a mystery to me. 
For what use was knowledge and in- 
struction given to her? I ponder when 
I think of it, but have no answer to the 


all had been marriageable. However, question. 

















































THE VISIONS OF FANCY. 


From the German of Schiller. 





O}! wilt thou faithless take thy flight, 
And, with thy joys and sorrows, leave me — | 
Depart with Fancy’s radiant light, 
Deaf to my prayers, of all bereave me ? 
Bright Morn of Life, with flowers bestrewn! 
Can nought arrest thy rapid motion ? 
In vain! thy waves are rushing down 
Into Eternity’s dark ocean. | 


Quenched are the cloudless suns that shone 
With splendour on my youthful course, 
Those rapturous thoughts for ever flown 
That swelled my heart with maddening force ; 
Fled, too, the sweet enchanting faith 
In beings formed by Fancy’s spell ; 
To dull Reality’s cold breath 
A prey their heavenly beauty fell. 


— 


As erst Pygmalion prayed and glowed, 
The marble clasped in his embrace, 
Till warmth and feeling gushing flowed 

Into the statue’s icy face— 
So round fair Nature, filled with love, 
My youthful arms I fondly wreathed, 
Till in my breast she ’gan to move, 
And on my heart responsive breathed. 


Tn passion’s flame, that brightly burned, 
She, kindling into speech, took part, 
My fervent kiss of love returned, 
And heard the music of my heart. 
Then lived for me the rose, the tree-—— 
To me the silver fountain sang ; 
And senseless things, in sympathy, 
Even of my life an echo rang. 


—— wee Ce 


How did my teeming heart, too vast ) 
For its small cell, impatient bound 

To tread life’s scenes with eager haste, 
In word and deed, in form and sound ! 

How great this world had Fancy moulded, 
While in the bud it lay unseen ! 

How little proved it when unfolded !— 
This little, oh, how poor and mean ! 


The youth’s eye lit with daring gleam, 
How sped he on in life’s career! 

Beguiled by hope’s illusive beam, 

A stranger yet to care and fear, 


- wee 
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High as the blue heaven’s palest star 
He soared in visionary schemes —— 
Nought was too high, and nought too far, 
For his winged Fancy’s golden dreams. 


How boldly did he build on air! 

What could resist his prospering hand ? 
How danced around life’s chariot fair, 

In proud array, the ethereal band ! 
Fortune, with diadem of gold — 

Love, whose delights no sorrow mars — 
Truth, with her sun-bright robe unrolled — 

And Glory, with her crown of stars. 


But, ere the middle of the way, 
Alas! he lost the escort bright ; 
They turned their faithless steps away, 
And in succession took to flight. 
Away swift-footed Fortune flew, 
The thirst for knowledge found no spring ; 
And Doubt o’er Truth’s effulgence threw 
A dark cloud from his sable wing. 


I saw the sacred wreaths of Fame 

Round worthless brows profanely twined : 
Too soon young Love's expiring flame 

In dreary darkness left the mind. 
Lonelier and lonelier still it grew 

Upon life’s bleak and rugged waste ; 
On the dark path hope scarcely threw 

A glimmering ray to cheer my breast. 


Of all the gay attendant throng, 
Who tarried fondly by my side? 
Who still consoles with angel tongue, 
And will till death with me abide? 
Friendship, ’tis thou! whose hand prepares 
A healing balm for every wound, 
And kindly life’s sad burden shares — 
Thou, whom I early sought and found! 


And thou! her mate in willing band, 
When calms the soul her siren voice, 
Stern Industry’s unwearied hand, 
Which slowly forms, yet ne’er destroys ; 
Which to creation’s work sublime 
Atom on atom only bears, 
Yet from the mighty debt of time 
Strikes away minutes, hours, and years. 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.—Pierce Pungent, in imitation of Juvenal’s seventh satire, gives, in 
this his sixth, an account of the general discouragement under which literature now 
labours in England. How it flourished in the reign of George IV.! Literature 
and the arts, in that of the fourth William, wither under the influence of democracy. 
In their place, commissions are suffered to grow into rank luxuriance. Poets find 
no patronage from men of rank; we have poetesses, but not more than equal to 
those of a former age ;—in scientific women, however, we excel. The fancy sketch of 
a true bard here introduced by the satirist is not without merit. History, according to 
Pierce Pungent, is now at a discount, and the stage the subject of discouragement ; 
Whiggery and Utilitarianism being the order of the di iy. ‘The comparison of John 
Bull to a retired boxer is good. Oxiver Yorke. 


Satire VI. 


On our own Cesar were our hopes reclined ; 
Cheered by his smile, the student trained his mind : 
Cheerful he laboured at his studious plan, 

And youth’s rich promise ripened into man. 
Then Genius only had to make his claim — 

The prince was gracious, and his praise was fame ; 
His mind was polished and his judgment chaste, 
A happier Charles, with all the martyr’s taste : 
His heart was open, and his hand was free, 

And all the muses blessed his royalty. 

The poet starved not on his glorious dreain, 

Nor vainly murmured Aganippe’s stream ; 

Nor hungry Clio then was heard to groan, 

Nor when she pined for bread received a stone. 
George the Munificent! the grateful muse, 

With free-born privilege, thy praise renews ; 

For thee her hand still trembles on the string, 

Or hangs thy tomb with all the flowers of spring 
Her music dies not, nor her flowers can fade, 

Nor time nor change her nobles can degrade. 
High-hearted sovran! not the proudest gem 

That glistered in thy gorgeous anademe 

Could to thy throne such genuine lustre lend 

As this — the muses owned thee for their friend ! 
Not one, but all! Therefore in thee we mourn 
Our light of hope, that never can return. 

The heaven-born muses cannot imp their plumes 
When cold Neglect their generous heat consumes, 
And Fortune’s favours on the worthless wait, 

And lewd Democratie usurps the state.* 





* Whatever may be the opinions of the men of this evil generation concerning 
the character of George IV. as a man, he was as a king pre-eminent. He was the 
only sovran we hava had since Charles the Martyr who had any taste for the fine arts, 
or who felt any real interest in their success. He was, like Charles I., the patron as 
well as the friend of all the muses. Poetry, philosophy, painting, sculpture, and 
history, were the attendant spirits of his court. The Literary Fund, which he 
established, was exploded with the most indecent haste by our penny-wise and 
pound- foolish economists. But the name of George the Munificent will be held in 
grateful memory (as that of the excellent Charles still is by all who have any 
“acquaintance with the Immortal Sisters) when the politic owls and bats, who, with 
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Now let the poet leave his bootless art, 
Learn to bake bread, or con the seaman’s chart ; 
Get made commissioner of weights and scales — 
To weigh street-dust, or regulate the gales. 

What cringing beggar cannot speed his plough, 
When air and earth are in commission now? 

The parish bastards and preventive checks ; 
Swing’s bonfires and the way of saving necks ; 
Roads, rabble ; boroughs, bridges, and balloons; 
High-reaching upstarts, or high-blood buffoons ; 
The cat-o’-nine-tails, and the tickling birch ; 

The tumble-down concern of state and church ; 
Division of a monarch into parts ; 

Taxes and treaties ; broken heads and hearts ; 
Bank, budget, colonies ;—— Heaven only knows 
What more besides — into commission goes. 
Immortal government, that thus expends 

Its penny savings en its wide-throat friends ! 

The scheme works well — the pilot beats the storm, 
And shelters in the harbour of Reform. 

What though the weather-beaten galley fails, 
Unfit to bear the rage of future gales, 

Its seams laid open and its timber strained, 

No longer sea-proof, and its back-bone sprained, 
Nor Lloyd’s nor Rothschild longer will ensure,— 
It will some few years yet in port endure. 
Meanwhile the pilot and his shipmates, made 
Rich by the venture, damn the rotten jade.* 

Let others lease the turnpikes, or proclaim 

** Hot cockles,” or (ambitious of a name) 

Turn auctioneers, and with a knowing eye 
Detect each bidder in the standers-by — 








obscene voice and touch have defiled the sanctity of the mother-land, are either 
forgotten, or else transmitted to posterity as a hissing and ashame. And even now, 
if the people recover their senses, their mirth and their gladness will be changed 
into sorrow, and lamentation, and dismay. 

That democracy is deadly to literature and the arts, is certain. The glories 
of Athens form no exception. The Attic Bee was smothered in the democratic 
smoke, All their writers that are worth any thing have left evidence more or less 
striking of their abhorrence of mob-rule. Demosthenes only was a blackguard,— a 
sort of Utilitarian lord-chancellor; a worshipper of Demos in public and of Philip 
in private; a braggart and a coward. If Philip had lived long enough to consoli- 
date his Greek kingdom, and had made Byzantium the metropolis of the Greeks; or 
his mad-cap son had had sense enough to make himselfa king over men, in preference 
to being a conqueror of women, how different had been the lot of the nations! But 
it was decreed that the image of Nebuchadnezzar should not want his legs of iron. 

* Commissions are the fashion; commissioners have done their work, and are 
paid by their patrons by the salaries attached to these concerns. Every commissioner 
is a servant out of livery to our hopefuls. The nation has got reform, and been put 
quietly into port. The people and their government are the laughing-stocks of the 
world, Even the last glimmer of the amputated horn of the crescent frightens these 
poor creatures. The sovran has been discovered, by the singularly luminous intellect 
of that profound statesman Lord Grey, to be bipartite. The parts of which the royal 
person consists are execution and legislation. These parts cannot act together ; 
when the one is awake the other is asleep: there is no junction, as in the case of the 
Siamese twins, so that there should be one life between them. This theory accounts 
well for the fact, that Frederick of Prussia was out of favour with his queen. At 
Potsdam he could only be a legislator ; his executive powers were confined to the 
field of battle. Perhaps my Lord Grey has seen Voltaire’s epigram. The state- 
ship may well be considered as rotten, when the keeper of the king’s conscience has 
declared that those who man her are “‘ a beast of a people.” If the men at the mast 
were in condition to teach their officets manners, the drunken lieutenant would 
scarcely abuse them as he does, 
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Sell little Lambton, knock the Durham down, 
And give away the woolsack for a crown: 
“ The Whigs’ reception by the devil !”*—one, 
A-going —- two, a-going — three, ’tis gone !” 
Far better this, than swear a lie to please 
The powers that be ; what say you, simpering Pease ? 
“ Yea,” said the Broadbrim, “ yea, ’tis even so ; 
Why cannot men say nay as well as no? 
Then would they lie not, since the self-same nay 
At once denies, and has the sense of yea.”’ 
Gods, what a senator! A Quaker speaks! 
The blush of eloquence o’erspreads his cheeks ; 
With tears of joy old Cropper’s eyes are dim, 
And many a prim Priscilla blesses him. } 
Nation thrice-blest ! whose milk-maids dress in silk, 
And clowns suck learning with their mothers’ milk ; 
Where butchers bathe in wit’s essential dew, 
And nobles stand up for the juste milieu ; 
Whence Poverty and Sin have shrieking fled, 
While Freedom looked each trembling Tory dead ; 
Where headsmen’s blocks are used for dressing wigs, 
And not for chopping off the heads of Whigs ! + 
What bard in numerous music can excel A 
Whose muses in a smoky garret dwell — 
Who peep out on him from an empty purse, 
And, when he craves a blessing, breathe a curse? 
Hapless, who Joud Olympian thunder deals, 
On Latmos sleeps, and pawns his watch and seals ! 
Go, foolish youth ! and sow the barren sand, 
Or hunt by night for virgins in the Strand : 
Chew not the laurel, with the hope to think ' 
Intenser visions — laurel-water drink; 
For prussic acid is a sovereign cure 
For moody madness, or for poets poor. 
If death by starving or by poison seems 
Worse than the worst of thy Cimmerian dreams, 
Forsake at once pen, paper, ink, and strive 
Not how to write best, but how best to live. 
Extinguish every battle thou hast fought, 
Reduce thy fabled paradise to nought ; 
Thy tragic woes, thy lays of soft desire, 
Thy patriot songs — bestow them on the fire ; ) 
Unless some chandler, with a generous gleam, 
Will buy thy 1 glia sage for the ream. 
Expect not fondly patronage, nor fame ; 
The stomach finds no comfort in a name. 
There is no hope for thee from any muse ; 





The rich will smile, but other boon refuse ;— 

Find patronage in rank, and chastity in stews! 

No good Southampton shines on Sherry Knowles — } 
Our lordly Cavendishes have no souls ; 

Another Cowley now would feel disdain 

From cold neglect, and Butler starve again ; 











* The reception of the Whigs in Pandemonium would be a good subject for some 
Martin. 


A Quaker in parliament is just as ridiculous as a sailor in boots, or a frog in a 
drawing-room, 

+ Whigs, when they happened to be traitors, used to have a hempen collar 
bestowed on them, or the edge of the axe advanced them to their proper dignities in 
their master’s kingdom, Times are altered. The golden age is come again ; our 
rivers run milk, and our hedges drop honey. 
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Again his odes would dearest Collins burn, 

And Gray for flowers find scorpions in his urn.* 

The last new poem will with some prevail, 

As new-breeched boys admire the peacock’s tail ; 

But unawares the time has floated by — 

The heart is chill, the labouring brain is dry ; 

The strength is wasted which, if well applied, 

Had in some honest calling fructified. 

The bard is weary of his very life, 

And hates the muse, so long his married wife : 

Their children are upon the shop-shelf laid, 

Or to the sausage-seller’s clutch betrayed.+ 
Those whom uncertain Fortune smiles upon, 

Choose not to play the common-shining sun: 

Why should their beams upon the poet fall, 

Since they themselves are poets, sages all ? 

What cannot Brougham do? — in him unite 

Newton and Milton and the Stagirite : 

What has he done ?— he went upon his knees, 

* My lords, be all Reformers, if you please.” 

The hideous-looking wart upon his face, 

He calls a nose, acquired a fresher grace ; 

Inspired with brandy, his demoniac grin 

Burst into eloquence ; the spirit within 

(Whether of brandy or the Stygian lake), 

Made him as valiant as a treading drake. 

The bench episcopal his fury broke, 

The temporalities put on the yoke. 

Who now but Brougham? Yet a little breath, 

And this man-god is in the house of death. 

For a few years his opiate-draught he drinks, 

Swells like a frog, pants, purples, dies, and stinks! { 


* Dowagers, some sixty years ago, were in the habit of taking their final depar- 
ture from London very suddenly. It has been since discovered that the strong 
drink called laurel-water, which was their favourite night-cap, contained a great deal 
of prussic acid. I am informed that this poison exists in London-made Noyeau. All 
literature is now at a discount; poetry is a drug. Lord Southampton was the friend of 
Essex, and the munificent patron of Shakespeare. The Duke of Newcastle, whose 
duchess wrote his higtory, the friend aud patron of Ben Jonson, and most of the con. 
temporary poets, was—a Cavendish. ‘‘ It is sufficient,” said Dryden, ‘‘ for one 
age, to have neglected Mr. Cowley, and to have starved Mr. Butler.” The odes of 
Collins received such a scurvy reception from an enlightened public, that some 
years after, on receiving a legacy, he bought up the copies and burned them. 
Gray’s life was a pleasant one enough. For him Fancy scattered flowers from her 
pictured urn. He met with but one annoyance at Cambridge. He had an extreme 
horror of being roasted: some wags knowing of this, and of his keeping a rope- 
ladder, placed under his window a cask of water. They then cried “fire!” Up 
went the chamber-window, and down came Gray in his shirt-tail. He plunged into 
the water, and found it rather unpleasant: it was winter. The next day he went 
across the street, and took up his residence at the opposite college. He was a most 
elegant scholar, but ever after disagreed from his favourite Pindar on the subject of 
water. 

+ Boys admire the peacock’s tail, but their admiration does lady Juno’s bird no 
good. ‘* Fructified” is one of the elegant words of our reformed commons. I think 
a person of the name of Thompson first applied it in the house, in the spirit of trade. 
The seventh satire of Juvenal has supplied me with many of the illustrations I have 
introduced in this. 

¢ Lord Brougham is said to be generous. I know he is a Liberal. The Mil- 
lennium is not yet come; for then ‘ the vile person shall be no more called liberal, 
nor the churl said to be bountiful.” Isaiah, ch. xxxii.—A witty and learned editor 
of Zschylus said that a certain college was a wen upon the back of his university. I 
am sure the chancellor’s nose is much more like a truffle, or a wart. It is the fashion 
to call him a great man (I have heard him compared to Bacon); he might be one in 
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Shall we write poems, when each school-girl knows 
How in soft verse to sing her amorous woes ; 
When every lordling takes the plume in hand, 
And violates the queen of fairy land ! 
What though we strange new histories relate, 
Of those blest isles that men call fortunate ; 
Or get from Pheebus his immortal quill ? 
We may be famous, but are beggars still. 
That evil habit got in youth of writing, 
Dreaming of moonshine castles, and inditing 
Whatever our Aonian mistress bids, 
While Hunger keeps guard on our wakeful lids, 
Will never leave us: so we write, and write, 
Till with the snow of age our heads are white.* 
I know not such a poet, but I deem 
There may be such, who saw, in childhood’s dream, 
Immortal beauties in their bower of bliss, 
And felt upon his lip their dewy kiss ; 


And heard soft music melting through the grove ’ 
(Where many a wood-nymph greenest baskets wove), ( 
While through a cloud of rose-dew broke the dawn of Love. j 


Who, next a boy, put back his clustering hair, 
And talked with flowers and stars : Adonis fair, 
He hunted in the woods the savage boar, 

And Venus wooed him for her paramour ; 

Or, Ganymede, upon the gods did wait, 

And gave sweet Hebe’still the sweetest cate ; 

Or heard Apollo strike his golden lyre, 

While on his brow hung drops of young desire, 
And in his sunny tresses, sparkling bright, 
Waved, as he moved, a wreath of dropping light. 
Then, a glad youth, he drank Castalian dew, 
And Musidora fled not from his view ; 

His heart and eyes with wildest passion danced, 
As o’er her cheek Love from her eye-lid glanced, 
And sliding down upon a crystal tear, 

Nestled amid the roses dimpling there ; 

Then, then he found a snake was in the grass, 
And other bright things are as frail as glass. 

But he found comfort in the mountain-wild, 
Where sweetest Fancy on her darling smiled, 
Or trod the scenes where heroes trod of yore, 
And slept in vales where poets slept before ; 
Wandered at large, and gathered, fancy-free, 
Spring-flowers at will, warbling Parthenope. 
And then he sung ! — the listening loves might well 
Throng round the bard to hear his magic shell ; 


St. Domingo. What has he done? Bacon, though no match for Coke, did know 
something of law ; he shewed in his writings a mind of the first order; he intro- 
duced experimental philosophy to the arts, and recommended wisdom to the people : 
he was a man of a mighty mind, but of a small soul. What has my Lord Brougham 
done to deserve to be compared with any fourth-rate man of established reputation ? 
Even Jamie Mackintosh left something behind him besides his Whig notoriety. 

* This is called the age of poetesses. Do our Sapphoes of the day excel 
Mrs. Tighe and Joanna Baillie? Whoever reads them? In the other departments 
of literature and science, some of our modern female writers have attained first- 
rate excellence; of these Mrs. Somerville and Miss Edgeworth are the most 
illustrious, 

I hope the late governor of Jamaica has brought us back a few novels. Cuba 
and Jamaica are rich in materials ; nor is Hayti to be despised. 

The cacoéthes scribendi is worse than the Scotch fiddle ; even poverty won't cure 
it. Itis indeed an evil habit. 
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Cold-blooded Fashion well might learn to praise 
The glowing rapture and the burning lays ; 
And the charmed public gaze upon the star 
That lent them light, but kept himself afar.* 
Let such indulge his genius, build his verse, 

And fairy knights and all their deeds rehearse ; 
Or sing what themes to minstrelsy belong, 

And spread a whole Arabia o’er his song : 

But Hippocrene rills not for the poor, 

While Want, a lean familiar, haunts his door. 
Of his starved body let him careful be — 
Horace was rich when he sung “ Evie /” 

Who has to struggle for his daily bread, 

And who, in winter, has to keep a-bed 

Because he has no fire, expects in vain 

To see the rush of Thor’s gigantic train, 

The Briton chariots, and the warlike queen, 

Or rival fairy-troops adorn the green ; 

No swart Erynnis, with her serpent-hair, 
Cheers on her bloodhounds with a hellish glare : 
In vain, in vain he strains his drooping eyes — 
The imperfect phantom rises, breaks, and flies. 
Virgil had patrons — therefore flowers will bloom 
While flowers are borne around the Mantuan’s tomb. 
The noble now upon his fan-fan spends 

Revenues large ; her puppies are his friends. 

The brute creation asks his generous care, 

And his affections with his mistress share. 

Who thinks of giving money which shall be, 

Like fairy-gifts, a welcome mystery ? 

This generous people, and this generous age! 

True! true! their madmen in a palace rage. 

Over the new Troy cast your wondering eyes, 

And view their various public charities !+ 

Ay! but the brave hearts which are chilled with want — 
Which, anguished from neglect, from fasting pant — 
Who feeds them, struggling in the fatal strife, 

With the consoling helpful oil of life ? 





* This description of a poet is of course a fancy sketch. I believe that freedom 
from care, and especially from anxiety for daily bread—or, as Juvenal expresses it, 
“ about a blanket”’— is necessary to the felicitous exercise of the imagination. Our 
literature cannot fail to be deteriorated in consequence of the circumstances under 
which it is produced. Ifa man wantsa good coat, he pays a gentleman's price for it ; 
but books— he must get them at a scavenger’s. No modern authors will spend the 
necessary time and toil on great works. No cheap articles, of any kind whatever, 
are good for any thing ; because the artists spend on their works a time proportionate 
to the pay. Every body in these times would have knowledge, but nobody is willing 
to pay for it. Steam and rail-roads never can be applied to mental processes. The 
problem for managing a balloon, so as to make it available for business, pleasure, 
or war, may be solved; but the literature of no country can flourish, when the 
public grudge the proper remuneration of authors, and their only true patrons—the 
booksellers. 

+ The nobleman and the retired tradesman delight each in his fan-fan. The 
reader is referred to “the Young Duke” for a lively sketch of this pro-matrimony. 
The new Bedlam, on the wrong side of the Thames, is a splendid building. I 
suppose the English exceed in their public charities any people that ever lived. 
I fear there is more of ostentation in works of this sort than of true henevolence : 
the loveliest charity is that which worketh in secret. London was formerly called 
“the New Troy.” The English were fond of having their origin traced to the 
Trojans. This vanity continued till the accession of the Stuarts. In Shakespeare’s 
play of Troilus and Cressida, Achilles is made to assassinate Hector by his myrmi- 
dons, because Hector was the favourite of the people. ‘Traces of this predilection for 
the Trojans may be found in almost every author of that and the antecedent times. 
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Their genius cramped, their powers too early forced, 

Quiet and Thought by carking cares divorced, 

Pining and faint they see the spectral hearse, 

And cannot marry music to their verse. 

Yet the smart censor will insult their clay, 

And sneering ask, “‘ The poets —~ where are they ?”” 

Wherever Beauty smiles or drops a tear, 

Or wild flowers grow, sweet Poetry is there ; 

And poets still their colours will supply, 

And give the mimic life that cannot die, 

Whene’er the public taste admits their claim, 

And pays due homage to the poet’s name.* 
Historic Muse! what honour flows to thee ? 

Yours greater toil, more painful industry ; 

The thousandth page must drag its length along, 

Books, charts, and weary manuscripts among. 

Headach, red eyes, swoln feet, and dirty hands — 

This is the sacrifice your art demands. 

’Tis done — what is your harvest? what the fruit 

Of tracing John Bull up to Trojan Brute ? 

Laborious writers! what rewards your pains ? 

What are your honours? what your happiest gains * 

England has three historians for her store. 

Why only three ? — we have no need for more. 

Who then will write? who cannot dig or spin? 

Historic writing will no dinner win. 

“ Well, well, historians are a lazy crew — 

Let them some useful! handicraft pursue : 

All history is but a pompous lie ; 

We want it not, since we have Whiggery.” + 
What praise rewards the business of the stage ¢ 

The play-scenes misbecome this pious age : 

Panders and pimps and harlotries depend 

On Shylock’s villany, and Hamlet’s end. 

All good men theatres abominate — 

Lust sits inviting upon every gate — 

Within their walls ten thousand devils dwell — 

Whoever goes there needs must go to hell. 
Convincing argument! since Ruin came 

On either house of immemorial fame ; 

And few attend the boards where Young and Kean 

Enacted to the life the jealous scene, 

The tempter and the tempted ; where the black 

Is made to think his wife a sorry hack ;— 





* It has been asked in journals and reviews, ‘‘ Where are the poets?” Ask the 
booksellers, They will sndiiy explain to you why no good poetry is published now- 
a-days. The poetry and philosophy of the time are beaten out, gold-fashion, and 
made to cover a goodly space in novels. Virgil used to write two or three hundred 
verses every morning when he was poetical, and spend his evening in reducing 
them to thirty or forty. Dryden said he ought to have had seven years to translate 
the £neid. The present system of cheapening the products of the mind will not 
admit of Virgil’s practice. In our times the Mantuan must have been satisfied to 
be third or fourth rate. He got his place by hard and incessant work. Horace and 
himself were well paid, and worked well in consequence. 

+t There are of course more than three historians; but surely not more than 
three first-rate. So little is this branch of literature now encouraged, that even Robert- 
son’s History of Charles V. was for some years out of print: a book which ought to be 
put into the hands of every youth of either sex. As for a woman’s writing history, 
it is altogether fudge. Few ladies love dust; and still fewer are capable of the 
laborious research required for any history worth reading. Twelve or fifteen years 
must be given to the preparation of the materials, and ten or twelve more for digesting 
them. ‘This is a lifetime ; and English liberality does not encourage such devotion 
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There are no longer daughters of the game, 
To wake in foolish youth the wanton flame ; 
No men hot-livered, with unhappy necks, 
Die, in the lewd embrace, of apoplex ; 
There are no naughty houses of repair, 
Where one may find or take the willing fair ; 
Vice has been banished, choked each vicious passion, 
From what time theatres were out of fashion. 
Doubtless! beards die from use of shaving-paste — 
Our Whigs are honest, and our whores are chaste. 
Down with the stage! for it is reprobation, 
And every kind of all abomination ! 
Street-preaching is more mirthful than a play — 
We see the mountebank and nothing pay.* 
“* Of what use is it?” This the constant cry, 
Whether the theme be grave or mummery : 
Whate’er the finished art, whate’er the skill, 
This question meets the hapless artist still. 

“ There are no poets!” How, sir, do you know? 
* Reviews and magazines declare it so.” 

“‘ The stage is devil-house !” Your reason, pray ; 
“| know it from myself: I saw a play, 

Went to the Pig and Whistle, had a fall, 

And ever since am methodistical.” 

Had Burton lived in these ecstatic times, 

Which put down theatres and cherish crimes, 
Which preach religion and the church abuse, 
Which banish Shakespeare and which gape for news,— 
He had found matter worthier of his page 

Than maniac wisdom, philosophic rage. 

“ Reform ! Reform !’— what is there in a name? 
** The glorious three days” mean, in French, the same : 
Rebellion” was our English word before, 

But we must use that naughty word no more. 

We now are old, ’tis time to give away 

To younger nations our long ocean-sway ; 

Let Jonathan and Nick divide the prize, 

But give the Frog some island colonies. 

So some redoubted champion of the ring 

Resigns his gloves, and gives his genius swing ; 
Pleased with the fancy that he once was strong, 
Divides his beer-shops his dear friends among, 

A villa buys, takes port-wine after cheese, 
Reforms his household, and enjoys his ease.+ 





* The outcry against the stage is one of the most flagrant follies of the Evan- 
gelicals. Some of the over-righteous ladies, who train the young idea how to shoot, 
will not permit dancing to be taught in their schools. They substitute a drill by a 
life-guardsman. This is the religion of the day. God help the poor fools! The 
first miracle the Saviour of mankind wrought was at a wedding-feast, where there 
was in all probability dancing, and every species of mirth-making. These religionists 
forget that they are themselves only players, and very clumsy ones. The paint they 
put on isa daub; their masks are too transparent. The visage expressive of sour 
discontent, of acid dyspepsia, of envy, hatred, and malice, too often peeps from 
behind the visor. . 

+ The cui bono? meets you at every step. The Utilitarians have it their own way. 
The political economists will next, 1 suppose, establish a company to regulate the 
passions of mankind, putting a tax upon all vicious excesses. It is well for most 
of us that our Task-master is more merciful than the gods of earth. I cannot think 
what is called reform any thing else than revolution ; those who brought it about 
are in my mind traitors. And I believe that John Bull is very much in the situation 
of a retired boxer, whose nerves are unstrung, and who is only fit to put flannel round 
his legs, or sit—in the House of Commons. 
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THOMAS HILL, ESQ., F.A.S. 


Sam Rocers, we rather think, was quizzing George Robins, when he told him 
that the phenomenon opposite was one of the little Hills celebrated for theit 
skipping propensities in the Psalms; but there can be no doubt that he is the 
facile atavus of our existing literature. Most surely, therefore, we ought long 
ago to have given this venerable and vivacious patriarch and punster, as seated 
at his snug breakfast-table, over his usual Appennine of shrimps and Euxine 
of chocolate— refreshing his optics, meanwhile, with the third perusal of the 
Mirror of Fashion. Were, however, you at length behold him. ‘“ Ecce” (to 
apply what Augustus Cesar said on a remarkable occasion of Horatius F'laccus) 
“ Ecce homuncionem facetissinum — en tibi lepidissimum senem !” 

The Biographia Britannica proves that Aaron Hill returned from the East 
with Lord Paget, his kinsman and patron, in 1703; so that, as our hero has 
never denied that he was born at Constantinople, he must now be at least one 
hundred and thirty-one. This would be pretty well, were he as toothless as 
Lord Grey, as bald as the Duke of Sussex, as lame as Lord Holland, and as 
impotent, in every sense of that word, as all the three of them. But the wonder 
of us Lilliputians ofa day is considerably increased when we reflect that this 
Man-Mountain has, at this hour, a complete set of grinders, which hardly call 
once a-year for a slight manipulation of his friend Cartwright—that he trots 
daily at least twenty miles, upon pins as sturdy and compact almost as those of 


our dear Taglioni—that his curls are still any thing but rare, and owe nothing of 


the richness of their gloss to either the lead-comb or Collins’s Milk, or any other 
item of the Palmerstonian supellex — that the lad is still the very life and soul of 
the most bethumbed column in the Chronicle; the chief helluo of whitebait 
within the bills of Lovegrove; closes the scene twice a-week with a grilled 
chicken, &c., at no great distance from Norton Street; and from July to Eternity 
takes no medicine but his Lady De Crespigny’s prandial pill. Wonderful crea- 
ture! And he has buried five wives, too! We are not at all surprised to hear 
that the effigy of our Adelphic Oracle is to supplant that old water-gruel Cornaro 
in the next edition of Sir John Sinclair. 

Well, Hill, how did things look at Billingsgate this morning? Covent 
Garden lively,Tom? What do you think of John Black permitting Bear Ellice 
to put his paw into the leader? Pooh, pooh, Hill! All Heber’s concern gone 
yet? How does Cochrane get on with your worthy young friend, Lord Shammus 
of Should-be ?—stirring, eh? When did you dine with Murray, Tom? What 
is Wright about now? I think I could trace a certain fine Roman hand in the 
last Fraser. Ah, you wag! how could you do Hogg so? Pot and kettle, Tom, 
eh? Any more Ramsbottoms coming? Theodore hearty this summer? What's 
Lockhart thinking of for next Number, old cock? Ah, those pea and thimble 
rogues! Now do tell me, what’s Brougham’s regular dose, Hill? Does Fricour 
still keep up his fame for the roast turbot? What has Southey got for this 
edition of Cowper? My eye! how the laureate puffed you in his preface to 
Kirke White! Why was Lady T. so werry dolorous when Grizzle made his 
blubbering exit? What the deuce is that new print you’ve stuck up along- 
side of Parr? Ah, Tom! those were merry days when you, and I, and Perry, 
and John Kemble, ran our rigs together —.sic transit. Have you had a tumbler 
with Sir Morgan lately? How’s James? Come, now, what did you turn by 
your tickets for the Abbey, Tom? What’s all this about Mulgrave, Hillock ‘ 
You'll take the thing up at the Garrick, won’t you? Fie! do you think we've 
forgotten all about you and the Bellamy? Ah, Tom! that White Hermitage! 
How you floored Dubois, Andrews, Smith, Twiss—every mother’s son of them, 
and then went to sup with the Duchess, you dog! Lord, Lord! if you ever do 
make a die of it, how your cellar will cut up! Why the mischief don’t you 
write your memoirs, Hill? Do by all means !—Life and Works, in the same 
shape with Byron’s, Crabbe’s, and so forth. Plenty of facts— pooh, pooh! 
bushels, bushels. I daresay the emperor would not mind a thousand—eh, 
Chimborazo ? 

Come, Tommy, ’tis eleven o’clock ; get on your boots again: don’t forget 
the umbrella, my boy! Oh, Jupiter! liow capitally Mathews hits off your grunt! 
Little Davy never did you better at Hampton. 
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LA GUGLIELMINA OF MILAN. 


A TALE OF ITALY. 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT IN THE MONASTERY OF ST. VICTOR. 


Tuanks to the Blessed Virgin, and 
the prayers of our holy brotherhood, 
I can now look to the future with hope, 
and on the past with tranquillity. 1 
have endured flagellation and fasting, 
I have prayed with bare knees on the 
cold marble, I have made my cell 
damp with my tears ; but as a further 
penance for my sins, I have determined 
to write a narrative of the wickedness 
of my miserable existence, hoping it 
will be for the profit of future genera- 
tions, and that those form.ng a part of 
this sublunary world — young, and sur- 
rounded with the temptations with 
which it is filled, as I have been— 
may take warning by my fate, and 
avoid the snares which the Evil One 
spreads for the destruction of their 
precious souls. Our Lady of Grace 
assist me in this holy undertaking ! 

Milana la Magnifica!—all kuow 
thy greatness, all acknowledge thy 
power. Much hast thou been favoured 
by our Lady and the holy St. Ambrose. 
Thou art beautiful in palaces—lovely 
in fields and streams. Thy places of 
worship and of sanctuary are numerous 
and wealthy. Thy people are religious 
—thy nobles brave and _ hospitable. 
Abode of my ancestors, my birth- 
place, my home, thou art dear to me 
still! 1 cannot obliterate from my re- 
membrance those happy moments when 
in joyous innocence | sported-near the 
Porta Nuova, and laved my youthful 
limbs in the bright waters of the Olano. 
I was then glad and guiltless — Oh 
that those times might again return, 
and that I could change this monkish 
cowl for the habit of my boyhood! 
Mother of God, I have sinned !—I 
thirst for worldly joys and a sinful life. 
Support me with the strength of thy 
gracious love, or I am lost and aban- 
doned!—I am strengthened —I feel 
the Divine assurance strong within me, 
and will proceed. 

La Guglielmina was a lady of the 
highest rank in Milan, and she was 
beautiful and wealthy; but her life did 
not pass without rumours being in 
circulation questioning the purity of 
her reputation. She possessed the 
means of procuring every enjoyment, 
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and it was said that she did not stint 
herself in their indulgence. Among 
other sins laid to her charge, a passion 
for intrigue was most conspicuous. 
When a youth, my uncle Bartolomeo 
was reported to have been high in her 
favour; but he is now a discreet man 
and a magistrate, and knows when to 
hold his tongue: I cannot say, there- 
fore, how far this may be the truth. 
Certain it is that all at once she saw 
the folly of her life, and became dis- 
gusted with her wickedness. Her soul 
was moved with a contrite spirit—she 
repented of her deeds, and expended 
her large fortune in charitable purposes. 
She retired from the world. 

There was a long subterranean vault 
in the outskirts of the city; for what 
purpose it was originally intended none 
knew; but I believe it was a natural 
cavern, which had been much enlarged 
by the excavations of the inhabitants. 
This she purchased. She had gates of 
great strength erected at the entrance, 
the interior rendered more habitable, 
and then she made it her solitary resi- 
dence. The sanctity of her deeds was 
the wonder of the people; and the 
exemplary piety which had induced 
her to single out so dark and cheerless 
a spot wherein to pass the remainder 
of her existence, made her much ho- 
noured by the religiously disposed. 
Her fame increased; and thousands 
flocked to be edified by her example, 
and instructed by her precepts. She 
was solicited by many influential per- 
sons to allow them to join in her 
devotions ; but she refused all except 
those who were young, and were pos- 
sessed of the most irreproachable cha- 
racters. Hler reason was, that she 
wished the innocent alone to possess 
the inestimable advantage of her dis- 
course, that she might have the oppor- 
tunity of instilling into their youthful 
minds a knowledge of religion and a 
love of virtue, before they could become 
acquainted with the fascinations of vice, 
and the allurements of sin. 

The veneration of the inhabitants 
rose with her increasing popularity, 
and they came in crowds to the gate 
that they might receive the benefit of 
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her prayers. It was an inviolable rule, 
that while at her devotions, whether 
she was accompanied by those whom 
she honoured with her friendship, or 
spent the hours in solitary penance, 
she was not to be disturbed; and it 
would have been accounted sacrilege 
had any one dared to have interrupted 
her. Her disciples were the young 
and beautiful of both sexes, but they 


were only known to one another. In- - 


violable secrecy was strictly ordained, 
or else it was thought the spiritual 
communications of the pious recluse 
would lose their efficacy ; and the least 
breach of trust was threatened with 
instant dismissal from the society, and 
future seclusion from its heavenly ad- 
vantages. This had the desired effect, 
for not one of the select few were ever 
known to divulge the confidence re- 
posed in them. 

A dislike of ostentation, it was sup- 
posed, made her choose midnight for 
the time of instructing her young pro- 
selytes; and they came to her muffled 
up in cloaks, with their faces concealed 
beneath veils of a peculiar shape and 
colour. Their prayers lasted several 
hours ; at the end of which they went 
one by one to a secluded part of her 
subterranean habitation, received her 
benediction, and were dismissed. It 
was accounted by the people an act of 
the greatest impiety for any one to 
attend these favourites of the good lady 
to their homes, or to watch for the pur- 
pose of finding out who they were. 
The inhabitants feared that some cala- 
mity would follow such acts of sinful 
curiosity; and a young man of disso- 
lute habits, having boasted to his com- 
panions his determination to enter the 
vault and see what was going forward 
within, was found next morning near 
the gates quite dead, but without any 
signs of violence upon his person. This 
was considered a judgment for his 
wickedness; and fear kept every one 
else from making a similar attempt. 

Iiappy were the parents who ima- 
gined their children under the protec- 
tion of the good La Guglielmina. She 
relieved the poor, reformed the wicked, 
and the sick were healed by the sanc- 
tity of her prayers. In the full splen- 
dour of her fame she died suddenly. 
It was said that the excellence of her 
deeds had procured her an earlier asso- 
ciation with the angels. All Milan 
were overpowered with grief at her 
irreparable loss. The citizens were 
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melancholy and sad —the religious 
humbled themselves with fasting and 
penance—the rich gave alms—and 
the poor offered up their prayers. The 
holy fathers of the church numbered 
her among the saints; and none but 
Our Lady was supposed to possess so 
much influence as the holy and imma- 
culate Santa Guglielmina. 

Her sorrowing disciples requested 
permission for her body to be depo- 
sited in the place where she had 
breathed her divine admonitions. It 
was granted. All the monks and nuns 
went in procession: the people of the 
city, and even the inkabitants of Bres- 
cia, Padua, and strangers from distant 
places, thronged to do honour to her 
sacred remains. The most splendid 
ceremonies that had ever been wit- 
nessed were performed in the grand 
cathedral, wherein the archbishop 
preached an eloquent eulogy on her 
exceeding piety and exemplary vir- 
tue. The young were edified, and the 
old instructed. Thence she was car- 
ried with extraordinary pomp by the 
most eminent of the nobles, through 
innumerable crowds of devoted wor- 
shippers, to the place of her pious 
labours. Here those who were at 
enmity laid aside their feuds, and 
swore eternal friendship. Honoured 
was he above his fellows who could 
touch the sacred body; and the most 
wonderful miracles were performed on 
those who obtained only a sight of her 
sainted corpse. 

Her disciples still continued to meet 
together in the usual manner, to com- 
mune with each other on the divine 
truths of her doctrines, and to strengthen 
one another in the performance of those 
blameless rites which their benefactress 
had instituted. 

About this time I first beheld Julia 
Archinte, the only daughter of one of 
the most powerful families in Milan. 
She was young, her figure swelling 
into womanly loveliness— round, full, 
and exquisitely beautiful. Her eyes 
were black and piercing; and there 
was an expression of deep passion 
lurking under their long silken eye- 
lashes, which even the blessed St. An- 
thony could scarcely have resisted. 
Her complexion was dark, rich, and 
clear; a delicious rosiness spread itself 
over each cheek, dying off in the dis- 
tance like the blushing tinge of an 
evening sky. Her mouth was volup- 
tuously formed — more like a luscious 
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fruit than any thing belonging to 
human shape ; and when she smiled, 
the pearls within flashed from between 
the open lips like some hidden kernel, 
of which her eloquent mouth formed 
the tempting covering. Her hair was 
of a jetty lustre, and was rich in a pro- 
fusion of untutored curls, that hung 
upon her neck and shoulders like 
clusters of the dark luxuriant grape of 
our vineyards. I saw her, and I loved 
her. 

I was of a family as ancient and as 
noble as her own, and was rising into 
manhood. Our relations were on terms 
of intimacy, therefore I was allowed 
every opportunity of seeing and con- 
versing with her. I drank the delicious 
poison of her bewitching looks, till my 
soul was intoxicated with the frequent 
draughts. My blood seemed to course 
along its crimson channels in boiling 
currents. I could not rest; my mind was 
engrossed with this pervading passion, 
and all its impulses were followed 
with maddening precipitation. I could 
not sleep; I lay tossing on my couch 
in a raging fever, burning with a flame 
which none but the divine Julia had 
power to quench. I was delirious, 
except in her presence, and then I 
could have laid down beneath the 
sunny radiance of her smiles, and died 
in peace with all the world. But I 
stood before her, my soul speaking in 
my eyes, watching the glorious beauty 
of her looks, like an adoring worship- 
per before the shrine of some powerful 
saint. She had many suitors; but if 
she smiled on another, I was _tor- 
mented with jealous fears and irre- 
pressible anxieties, which could only 
be quieted by some more marked ex- 
pression of her favour towards myself. 
I knew not that I was pleasing to her, 
but I tried in every way which could 
offer itself to my excited imagination 
to make myself seem worthy in her 
eyes. I was ever by her side; and 
while my heart seemed trembling on 
my lips, I poured into her ear the 
sweet and flattering incense of devoted 
love. I anticipated her most trifling 
wants, and executed for her the most 
hazardous missions; and at night, in- 
stead of retiring to a restless pillow, I 
took my caitarra, and beneath her bal- 
cony I sang the most tender and pas- 
sionate strains, till the rosy morning 
dawned upon the sky. I lived but for 


her; life would have been miserable, : 


and the world a chaos, had not her 
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looks filled them with light, beauty, 
and love. 

I thought, and the thought brought 
with it dreams of unspeakable delight, 
that she appeared to shew more par- 
tiality to my society, and seemed more 
pleased with my attentions. Oh! how 
I hugged myself with the flattering 
fancy! My brain was in a continual 
ferment, for my passion increased with 
my favourable hopes. I stood by her 
side while my throbbing eye-balls 
drank in the image of her loveliness, 
and my soul hung fainting upon the 
magic music of her voice, as if each 
syllable contained a spell on which my 
very existence depended. 

We walked out together. Sometimes 
we sat side by side under the fragrant 
orange-blossoms, or amid the cluster- 
ing vineyards; at other times we walked 
along the flowery pathways by the side 
of murmuring waters—her tongue dis- 
coursing the most eloquent music, and 
filling the air with melody more ravish- 
ing than the inspired strains of an im- 
provvisatrice—her lips breathing odours 
and bathed with sweets, more fragrant 
than the perfume, and more delicious 
than the honey-dew upon the blossoms 
among which we moved —and her 
looks beaming with a radiance more 
divine, and a brilliance more warm, 
than the scorching rays of the bright 
sun shining above our heads. If she 
asked me to listen to the notes of the 
feathered songsters, 1 was treasuring 
within my memory the last echo of her 
departing words. If she bade me ad- 
mire the wondrous fragrance of the 
dewy blossoms, I was lost in admira- 
tion of the sweets that hung around her 
tempting mouth ; and if she directed 
my rapture to the sunbeams dwelling 
like a mantle of light upon the gentle 
river, I found myself peering beneath 
her silken eyelashes for the source of 
that light which had poured its beams 
of love upon the restless waters of my 
soul. 

We read together. Dante, and 
Tasso, and Boccacio, were those in 
whose immortal pages we found most 
delight. Often have I trembled with a 
sudden faintness, while she, leaning on 
my shoulder, sat listening eagerly, 
when I came to a passage that inter- 
preted the deep-felt history of my 
love, stronger than words of mine could 
ever have expressed. One soft and 
melting summer's day we retired toa 
delightful arbour, where a cascade of 
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foaming water cooled the air to an 
agreeable freshness ; I had procured a 
volume of the divine Petrarch, then in 
the full glory of his fame, and had 
marked a passage, where, in the most 
glowing and passionate language, he 
declares the ardour of his love for the 
fair Laura, and asks imploringly if 
she can look unmoved upon his suffer- 
ings while his heart and soul are being 
consumed by the flame of an unre- 
quited passion. I produced the book, 
and I asked her with a trembling 
tongue to read the passage, and give 
me her opinion ofits merits. I thought 
she blushed as she took the volume 
into her hands. I watched her with a 
feverish anxiety ; she began to read 
aloud: she had not proceeded far be- 
fore her arm sunk upon my shoulder 
——I trembled violently. Her voice 
faltered ; I gazed upon her with feel- 
ings of the most intense interest,—— the 
words were scarcely audible. I drew 
nearer to catch the murmurs more dis- 
tinctly ; our faces were almost touch- 
ing, and my burning cheek was close 
to hers; she raised her fond and melt- 
ing eyes from off the book, and met 
mine quivering with unutterable rap- 
ture! Holy Virgin! our lips mingled 
in mutual enjoyment — her arms en- 
circled me— my head was on her 
breast,— and I could feel it like the 
undulations of a mighty tide ebbing to 
and fro. 

The broad vine-leaves of the arbour 
effectually screened us from observa- 
tion. I read in the winning tenderness 
of her gaze, and the fond ardour of her 
caresses, the realisation ofall my hopes. 
Our raptures were long, but the minutes 
flew by with silent wings too swift for 
our observance ; yet we were happy, 
and feared uo interruption to our feli- 
city. At last she raised herself from 
my embrace, and seemed to discover 
that it was growing late. I looked 
and beheld the sun setting behind the 
mountains, and throwing a robe of 
golden light upon the vineyards. We 
read no more. 

Santa Maria! what a sinner have I 
been. Losing thus the precious mo- 
ments of life in idle dalliance. Mea 
culpa! mea culpa! I am a wretch—I 
am a sinner! But I will go on a pil- 
grimage to our Lady of Loretto, and 
barefooted humble myself before that 
miraculous shrine which the holy angels 
brought from the blessed Nazareth. 
Mother of God, comfort me! My 
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offences are without number; but I 
trust in thy gracious mediation for ab- 
solution and forgiveness. 

We were married, to the great joy of 
both our families. All my friends 
congratulated me on my good fortune. 
Our union was public—the ceremony 
was magnificent, and the festivity uni- 
versal ; for I invited all the city to 
witness my felicity, and spared no ex- 
pense on the occasion. I retired from 
the good wishes of my joyful friends 
to the blissful sanctuary of the bridal 
chamber. There 1 beheld my adored 
Julia, in the full blaze of her beauty, 
waiting my approach. She dismissed 
her attendants, and we were alone. 

* Caro mio marito !” she said, throw- 
ing her rosy arms around my neck, and 
gazing in my face with a look full of 
earnest fondness, “* I have a secret to 
tell you.” 

1 was alarmed ! 
at such a moment! 
be?” [ thought. 

“ My love!” T at last exclaimed, 
* what secret have you? I hope this 
mystery contains no evil meaning.” 

“ Iddio non voglia!” she replied 
with religious fervour,—a sudden blush 
overspreading her face and neck. 
“ What mean you? "Tis a mere secret ; 
but before I can make it known, you 
must first swear by the Holy Virgin 
never to divulge it.” 

I hesitated some time, wondering 
what the secret could be, and imagin- 
ing all manner of fearful things. 

* Will you swear?” she asked, and 
accompanied her question by the most 
persuasive smiles. 

* Mia bella amatrice,” I answered 
fondly, “ our Lady be your surety.” 

* Then listen tome. I am a mem- 
ber of the society of the excellent and 

ious Santa Guglielmina, whom the 
aly saints have in their company. 
We meet secretly at midnight for the 
purposes of devotion, and it is against 
our laws that we should be known ex- 
cept among ourselves. Were they 
aware of your knowledge of the secret, 
I should be deprived of the advantages 
of their society; for it was the strict 
injunction of our divine mistress that 
we should remain concealed, for the 
purpose of depriving our good deeds 
of ostentatious motives. That such 
concealment should be kept sacred, 
La Santa Guglielmina has threatened 
with her displeasure those who attempt 
to pry into her secrets ; and some have 


A secret to be told 
* What could it 
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already fallen victims to their unholy 
curiosity. To-night being one of our 
times of meeting, I must leave you for 
a few hours.” 

As soon as she had acknowledged 
herself a member of the sacred com- 
munity, I listened with breathless at- 
tention. I was awed, and surprised. 
It was a great honour, and must have 
been conferred on her excellence and 
virtue. I felt flattered in having ob- 
tained possession of so great a treasure ; 
yet there was an indefinable feeling 
of fear mingling with my satisfaction. 
The mysterious character of the order, 
the obscure nature of their worship, 
and the strange times which they chose 
for assembling, conspired to fill me 
with a dread which I found great 
difficulty in dismissing; but I made 
no objection to her going—I could 
make none. After promising to re- 
member me in her prayers, she enve- 
loped herself in her veil and cloak, and 
left me to await her return. 

Time passed on. Often had she 
left her pillow to join the association ; 
in the midst of mutual endearments-—- 
in the full enjoyment of the fondest 
love, she has frequently left me, if the 
convent bell tolled the hour of meeting. 
I loved her, and my passion seemed to 
grow the stronger the more I indulged 
in its enjoyment. There was a fascina- 
tion in the liquid clearness of her eyes 
that drew me towards her, as if by 
some secret influence ; and there was a 
spell in the magic beauty of her smiles 
that bound my soul as with a chain of 
adamant. I enjoyed no pleasure save 
in promoting hers, and knew no joy 
that had not its existence in her felicity. 
I was a slave, but [ gloried in my 
bondage—lI was a captive, but I hug- 
ged my chains. There was but one 
drawback to my complete happiness, 
and that was her occasional absence ; 
and yet, although I wished it, I could 
not make up my mind to ask her to 
give up the benefit she might derive 
from those sacred meetings. A thought 
struck me; if I could become a mem- 
ber of the society I should be perfectly 
happy. There could be no objection 
to me; I was of a noble family, and 
my name was unstained by any dis- 
honour. That I was a true Catholic 
could not be questioned, for I went re- 
gularly to mass, and never missed a 
confession. 

I named to her my desire — at first 
with hesitation and faltering ; but as 
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I proceeded, I expressed to her more 
freely the reasons by which [ was im- 
pelled. I declared my willingness to 
conform to the laws of the society, and 
my resolution to forward its objects; I 
painted in glowing colours the happi- 
ness we should enjoy in being always 
together, and implored her to use her 
influence for that wished-for result. 
She seemed as if taken by surprise ; 
her words were unconnected, her look 
confused. She spoke of the impos- 
sibility of granting my request, and 
bade me think no more of it. The ap- 
pearance of more than usual fondness 
which she evinced prevented my reply, 
and her caresses soon dismissed the 
subject from my mind. When I again 
spoke of it, her blandishments inva- 
riably made me forget my purpose for 
the time, and deliver myself entirely 
to her will and pleasure. Yet my de- 
sire only increased with its opposition. 
When not under the immediate in- 
fluence of her charms, I still thought of 
this long-cherished object, and still con- 
sidered it attainable with her assistance. 
I never missed an opportunity of urg- 
ing my wishes; I began every con- 
versation with the topic that was upper- 
most in my thoughts. My importu- 
nity at last prevailed ; for she promised 
to use her influence with her associates 


_ to procure me the honour of assisting 


at their pious offices, but informed me 
that I must wait patiently, for it re- 
quired much consideration. I kissed her 
——I thanked her—I was in raptures. 

Time still passed on, and she still 
left me as usual. As the delay increased 
I began to feel uneasy, but I knew not 
why; I repeatedly questioned her as 
to the result of her endeavours, but 
she always bade me be patient. An 
indescribable feeling of apprehension 
took possession of my mind, and I 
felt a dread which I could not account 
for. On her return from one of her 
meetings, after my eager inquiries, she 
informed me that my hopes were at 
at end ; for as the good Santa Gugliel- 
mina had not left permission with her 
disciples to add to their number, al- 
though they would most willingly have 
admitted me, they unfortunately had 
not the power todo so. The winning 
eloquence of her seductive tongue soon 
obliterated my disappointment. I lis- 
tened to her persuasions—I submitted 
to her caresses—and in a few moments 
I forgot all things but the delight of 
loving and of being loved. 
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I strayed out the next day to a grove 
of olives, which had a private commu- 
nication with the palace; the path was 
almost unknown, and was never made 
use of except by myself, and the mem- 
bers of my own family. I sat down 
beneath a verdant bank, where a cluster 
of trees overhung a rapid stream, and 
formed an agreeable shade from the 
heat of the sun. I was musing on the 
mysterious character of the followers 
of Santa Guglielmina; I began to 
doubt their motives for choosing a time 
of darkness for their devotions, and to 
mistrust their characters, from the se- 
crecy in which they were enveloped : but 
it was a momentary suspicion, and I 
condemned myself for having given it 
consideration. All spoke of them as 
a holy aud immaculate body, whose 
prayers increased the prosperity of the 
city ; how dared I, then, to think aught 
derogatory to that purity and excellence 
which none questioned but myself! I 
felt humbled in my own mind, but I 
could not repress an earnest desire to 
learn something of the hidden nature 
of their worship. The dread with which 
I had formerly thought of them was 
now giving way to an intense feeling 
of curiosity. I thought of the rumours 
in circulation about the mysterious 
deaths of those who had fallen victims 
to a similar desire—I thought of the 
threats of the saint to punish all who 
attempted to pry into her secrets; but 
the fear was repressed by a feeling of 
stronger and deeper influence. 

I was resolving in my mind some 
method to arrive at the object of my 
wishes, when I thought I heard whis- 
pers and footsteps approaching. Won- 
dering what could have occasioned the 
intrusion of any person there, I was 
going to discover myself, when I heard 
my name mentioned by a voice I 
thought I recognised. A feeling of 
curiosity to learn the conversation of 
which I was the subject induced me 
to listen: I heard them approaching 
nearer, and remained quiet. 

“ Ricciardo,” said a female voice, 
“ T am afraid his importunity will not 
easily be quieted.” 

“ Psha!” exclaimed the other, in a 
tone of derision, “then he must be 
silenced. There are the means of 
doing it effectually, which, if he is 
troublesome, we must practise without 
delay.” 

“ How mean you?” eagerly asked 
the first speaker. 
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“ Death!” he replied. 

The rest of the conversation was in- 
audible, as they had passed the place 
where I was concealed. I started up 
cautiously to discover who they were, 
and observed two figures enveloped in 
cloaks gliding down the path leading 
to the palace. Ina few minutes they 
were hid from my view by the trees. 
I proceeded after them, but when [ 
arrived at the spot where I had seen 
them last, they were no where visible. 
I hastened home, and inquired for the 
Donna Julia. She was in the chapel, 
where, the domestics affirmed, she had 
been for the last hour. I knew not 
what to think, or how to act; and [ 
was fearful my agitation would be ob- 
served by the servants. The horrid 
import of those words had alarmed 
me, and the dreadful suspicions which 
they made me entertain shook me with 
apprehension. I proceeded to the 
chapel in search of her, and met her 
leaving its holy precincts. In a mo- 
ment my fears were disarmed; she 
advanced towards me with her voice 
eloquent with greetings, and her face 
beaming with smiles, like a good angel 
delivering a repentant sinner from pu- 
nishment. 

“ Holy Virgin!” she exclaimed in 
alarm, as she gazed upon my pallid 
features ; ** you are ill!” 

I denied being unwell; but at last, 
to quiet her importunities, I acknow- 
ledged a sudden attack of illness. She 
then became earnest in her entreaties 
for me to adopt such remedies as she 
affectionately considered would most 
speedily restore me to health; and I 
was obliged to make use of them to 
conceal the real cause of my malady. 
Nothing could exceed the fondness of 
her attentions during my illness, and 
her solicitude to effect my recovery. 
She watched over me with the anxiety 
of a mother for her offspring, and would 
not leave me for a moment if she could 
possibly avoid it. How bitterly I con- 
demned myself for having given birth 
to such suspicions against so excellent 
a creature! But those sounds still 
rung in my ears: perhaps I might be 
mistaken —the name might not be 
mine, and the fearful meaning might 
apply to another. But who were the 
speakers? Probably strangers who 
had trespassed on my grounds, and 
had made their escape as soon as they 
had discovered their error. By this 
sort of question and answer I succeeded 
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in calming my fears; but there still 
lurked an apprehension of impend- 
ing evil, which, whenever I recurred 
to the subject, left an unpleasant feel- 
ing upon my mind, and associated 
those words with the mysterious fol- 
lowers of the departed saint. 

After much consideration, I resolved 
not again to speak to Donna Julia of 
my wish to enter into the secret so- 
ciety, and to seem as if I had forgotten 
such a desire ; but at the same time to 
take advantage of every opportunity 
which was likely to bring me a more 
accurate knowledge of their proceed- 
ings. I refrained from questioning 
her, and appeared not to take the least 
interest in her midnight visits. For 
this imaginary acquiescence with her 
wishes I profited considerably. I re- 
velled in her witcheries, forgetful of all 
else but her, till, when left alone to 
my own reflections, I began to recover 
from the intoxication of her charms; 
and then every thing appeared to me 
as a dream, from which I was awaking 
to a more dreadful reality. The dis- 
trust I felt of the intentions of the 
hidden followers of Santa Guglielmina 
grew upon me like a passion, and en- 
couraged within me an irresistible de- 
sire to learn the secret which bound 
them together; although I was assured 
that my own existence would be sealed 
immediately I became master of my 
wish. 1 knew that danger threatened 
in every step of my perilous progress, 
but I was impelled onwards with a 
maddening impulse I found it im- 
possible to withstand. 

My caution was admirable; it pro- 
duced the very effect I desired. I 
observed Donna Julia relax in some 
of her habits of vigilance, which she 
had previously observed with invari- 
able strictness. Her apparent security 
made her negligent. Once she left her 
cloak and veil unsecured: of this I 
was not slow of availing myself. I 
took them to a person in whom I could 
place the fullest confidence, and or- 
dered one of each to be made, exactly 
similar in all respects. This was done, 
and the originals returned before she 
discovered their absence. I put off 
till the next time of meeting the com- 
pletion of my schemes, when I deter- 
mined at all risks to attempt the 
developement of that mystery which 
had thrown its baneful shadow over 
my domestic hearth. My mind was 
made up to the expectation of a fearful 
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struggle, yet the nearer thé time ap- 
proached the more cautious I became 
that I might not betray myself. The 
evening came; I was more than usu- 
ally fond in my demeanour, and she 
returned my caresses with all her ac- 
customed affection. In the joy of the 
moment I had nearly forgotten my in- 
tentions; there was such a charm in 
the music of her voice that it banished 
all remembrances of the past, and dis- 
ersed all anticipations of the future. 
lived but for the present moment, 
convinced that the next could not bring 
me greater enjoyment than that which 
was already mine; but I was awakened 
from the blissful mockery by her telling 
me that she was going to join a few of 
her associates, and to proceed with 
them to their place of meeting. I ex- 
pressed my regret at her departure, 
and entreated her prayers in my be- 
half. My dissimulation succeeded ; 
more than once my agitation might 
have discovered me, had she possessed 
the least suspicion of my motives; but 
she was blind in her own conscious 
security. 

As soon as she was gone I enveloped 
myself in the cloak and veil, and pro- 
ceeded in the nearest direction to the 
vaults. In an unguarded moment she 
had made me aware of the pass-word of 
the sect ; consequently, when I reached 
the portal I found no difficulty in gain- 
ing admission. I rang a small bell, and 
the gates were immediately opened : 
a figure clad like myself appeared be- 
fore me. 

*“¢ Amore a tutti!” I murmured, as 
distinctly as my agitation would permit. 

“ Amore per tutti!” was replied in 
a female voice, and I was allowed 
entrance. 

I passed along the dreary vaults, 
which were lighted at intervals by a 
solitary taper, that threw an uncertain 
glimmer upon the space near which 
they were placed. All was in utter 
darkness between them, but they served 
me as guides through the labyrinth. I 
still went forward without meeting 
with any impediment, till I came to a 
broad and open chamber, that seemed 
to terminate the cavern. This was, no 
doubt, their chapel. It contained a 
rudely-shaped altar, on which two 
tapers were burning, whose light was 
just sufficient to enable me to distin- 
guish the marble figure of La Gugliel- 
mina, which was placed beside them. 
Some matting for the devotees to kneel 
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on went found the room. While I 
was engaged in making observations 
on the things near me, | heard voices 
approaching, and concealed myself in 
the darkest corner of the chamber. 
There was sufficient light for me to 
see objects imperfectly ; but the dark- 
ness in which I stood was so great, 
that I considered myself perfectly safe 
from discovery. 

I observed two figures approaching 
in the usual dress, who were conversing 
with each other; but I was at too 
great a distance from them to learn 
their conversation. Occasionally I was 
enabled to hear a few words spoken 
in a louder tone, but as they were 
unconnected, I was left to imagine 
what preceded and what followed. I 
heard Donna Julia's name mentioned, 
and listened attentively; but was un- 
able to catch the import of the subject. 
Then I fancied my name was men- 
tioned, coupled with phrases of a sus- 
picious or ambiguous nature. I list- 
ened in an agony of doubt and appre- 
hension, but the more intense became 
my attention, the less could I distin- 
guish; and the arrival of the rest of 
the associates, though it put an end to 
the conversation, left me tormented 
with a multitude of fears, which were 
only quieted when my mind became 
engrossed with subjects that appeared 
more important. 

The disciples ofthe saint knelt down 
around the altar, and sang a hymn ex- 
pressive of contrition for their offences, 
and implored pardon for having com- 
mitted them; then followed a thanks- 
giving to their patron for her gracious 
favour, which was concluded with a 
prayer that they mig!it be found worthy 
of its continuance. After this they 
arose, and, as I imagined, left the 
vault. I kept within my privacy for 
some minutes, for fear that any loiterer 
might discover me if I left it too 
quickly. I dismissed all doubts from 
my mind. These blameless devotions 
increased my confidence in Julia’s af- 
fection, and I determined, as soon as 
I had escaped from my present situa- 
tion, never again to place myself in a 
similar predicament, by any of these 
idle fears and jealous doubts which 
had lately caused me such uneasiness. 

I was on the point of leaving my 
retreat, when the sounds of distant 
revelry burst upon my ears. Thinking 
that strangers had entered the cavern, 
I kept in my concealment; presently 
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I heard a strain of the most delicious 
music ——I listened enraptured. It 
seemed to proceed but from a short 
distance from the spot where I was 
placed. Harps and flutes flung out 
their melody in melting cadences ; 
then followed a combination of soft 
voices in harmonious modulation, which 
was relieved by sounds of a tender ex- 
pression, accompanied by words of a 
similar character, proceeding from one 
voice only. It had a most magical 
effect ;--—now swelling along the sub- 
terranean cavern in full chorus, then 
echoing from vault to vault the gentle 
symphonies, till the sweet and soothing 
murmurs died away in the distance, 
like the voices of aerial spirits. I felt 
as if I was in a land of enchant- 
ment, yet I experienced a strong de- 
sire to find out whence those beautiful 
sounds originated. After some time 
lost in admiration I proceeded from 
my retreat, guided by the music, touch- 
ing the wall with my hands till I felt 
it yield before me. I had pushed 
against a door, which was concealed 
by a covering of cloth of the same co- 
luur as the wall. Noiselessly [I pur- 
sued my way through a narrow pas- 
sage, and saw a light at a distance, to 
which I directed my steps. As | ap- 
proached it, I discovered that the light 
came from a crevice in the wall; or, 
as I afterwards imagined, from a door, 
similar to the one I had just passed. 
The sounds became more audible, and 
I could distinguish voices high in re- 
velry, whose words expressed pleasure, 
love, and all the enjoyments of the 
senses. I bent down to take a view 
of the interior— Holy Mother of God ! 
what did I see? Sufficient to blast 
my eyes to all eternity! 

Before me was a capacious room, 
elegantly decorated and splendidly il- 
luminated. The walls were hung round 
with magnificent mirrors, which re- 
flected in all directions the beautiful 
forms that thronged the room; vases 
filled with flowers shed their odorous 
perfumes around, and tables covered 
with fruits and wine offered enjoyment 
to those willing to partake of them. 
In short, nothing was wanting that the 
most luxuriant fancy could have ima- 
gined. On couches covered with the 
richest embroidery, I discovered the 


younger members of both sexes of 


some of the noblest families in Milan, 
clothed (if it could be called clothing) 
in a light gauze-like drapery, whose 
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transparent folds heightened the charm 
of those beauties they were intended 
to conceal; some were waking the 
sweetest sounds from the harp and 
jute, others sung the most passionate 
strains, and the rest danced in mazy 
circles, accompanied with the volup- 
tuous cadences of the mellow flute: 
forming altogether a scene of the most 
incredible profligacy that the annals of 
human vice have ever recorded. 

Santa Maria! what a scene of de- 
pravity! And these infernal orgies are 
the midnight devotions of the secret 
disciples of La Guglielmina! Well 
might they desire their deeds to be 
done in darkness, and their rites to be 
clothed with mystery. But though I 
abhorred the licentious crew, yet there 
was a fascination in the scene which, 
like the gaze of the serpent, riveted me 
to the spot. In vain I tried to tear 
my eyes from these abominations — [ 
had seen enough to realise my worst 
fears, but a secret impulse compelled 
me to stay and see more. 

I looked around for her who had 
drawn me to this assemblage of demons 
in the form of angels : — there, in all 
the blaze of beauty, she sat, the high- 
priestess of these hellish rites! O 
Iinmaculate Madonna! would that my 
eyes had been for ever darkened be- 
fore I had seen what I then beheld! 

* * * 


Diavolessa! Fool that I was to be 
deceived by her arts!—I felt for my 
dagger, and cursed myself when [| 
found [ had forgotten it. I thought 
of rushing in amongst them, and con- 
founding them in the midst of their 
damnable offences. But I felt as if 
rooted to the spot—a cold sweat broke 
over my limbs —T trembled from head 
to foot, and my legs almost refused to 
support me. I put my hands over my 
eyes to shut out the hateful sight, and 
leaned against the wall. Reflection 
came to my assistance. I saw that if 
L was discovered I should be butchered 
on the spot, as others had been ; there- 
fore I determined to defer my revenge 
tll it would be more certain. Cauti- 
ously I retraced my steps, the sounds 
of unholy festivity ringing in my ears 
as | proceeded. As soon as I found 
myself outside the gates of the vaults, 
I gave wings to my feet, and fled as if 
the legions of the damned were upon 
my footsteps. My disguise was a suf- 


ficient concealment had I encountered 
any one; but I was so fortunate as to 
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reach home without attracting the least 
notice. When I found myself in my 
own chamber, I threw off the hateful 
cloak and veil, and concealed them 
from view. Then [ sat down to reflect 
on my future proceedings ; but such a 
tumult of opposing passions raged ‘in 
my breast, that I found it impossible 
to give them any consideration. 

I took up a flagon of wine, and 
drank long and rapidly; but it was 
like adding oil to the flames. First I 
thought of going immediately with my 
domestics well armed, to exterminate 
the whole nest of miscreants—then I 
started up with the intention of de- 
nouncing them to the commissario del 
quartiere. A thousand schemes of ven- 
geance flitted across my brain in rapid 
succession ; but I finally resolved to 
conceal my discoveries till the morning, 
when the night’s rest might perhaps 
impart to my mind a greater capability 
of thinking and acting as became the 
importance of the occasion. I pro- 
ceeded to bed, but had scarcely done 
so when I heard her approaching. I 
pretended to be wrapt in profound 
slumber. She entered the room, came 
towards the bed, and thinking me 
asleep, threw off her disguise. [ 
watched her with the eye of a lynx. 
Her face seemed flushed with exertion, 
her hair in disorder; and as I gazed 
upon these damning proofs of her 
guilt, a feeling of deep and burning 
hatred filled my soul, my blood boiled 
like a lava-stream, my throat became 
as dry as the sands of the desert, and 
my tongue felt like a flaming coal. 
With a superhuman effort I appeared 
quiet, though an earthquake was raging 
within my heart. She undressed —the 
more her beauty was exposed to me, 
the more intense grew my abhorrence. 
Every charm she disclosed gave greater 
fury to my desire for revenge; and 
when she stood in the full glory of her 
loveliness, like an angel of light burst- 
ing on the view of some enraptured 
saint, I loathed her as if she had been 
the most disgusting object that wretch- 
edness and vice had ever witnessed. 
She approached the bed. I trembled 
as she drew near. I felt that the 
struggle was becoming too violent for 
human nature to endure. When she 
came close to me, [ shook so violently 
that she observed it. 

“ Idol mio,’”’ she said, stooping 
down to kiss me with her usual fond- 
ness, “ what ails you?” 
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I started up from the offered pro- 
fanation as if it had been the venom 
of a reptile, my eyes flashing living 
fire, my features convulsed with rage, 
and every limb shaking with uncon- 
trollable passion. 

“ Puttana!” I furiously exclaimed, 
grasping her by the throat with one 
hand, and clenching an uplifted dagger 
in the other; “ your crimes shall now 
meet their punishment.” Ina moment 
the weapon was buried in her heart. 

Oh! holy Mother of God forgive me 
for having sent a soul to perdition, 
steeped to the lips in crime, and hur- 
ried to everlasting damnation, without 
confession and without prayer. I have 
sinned grievously, my transgressions 
are heavy—but my penance has been 
long, and my prayers frequent; and I 
hope that the masses I have ordered 
for her soul may in due course of time 
free her from the fires of purgatory, 
and allow her, when purified from the 
dross of her earthly nature, a dwelling 
among the mansions of the blessed. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 
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To this monastery I fled for sanctuary, 
and to our pious and reverend Father 
Abbot confessed my crime. That ex- 
cellent man would not grant me abso- 
lution till I had agreed to become one 
of the brotherhood, and would devote 
the best part of my property to the 
benefit of the holy church. This having 
done, and having put aside the feelings 
of earthly vanity, I trust that in the 
resurrection of the spirit St. Ambrose 
will be my intercessor at the throne of 
mercy, and the gates of heaven will 
not be closed against me. 

All who were guilty of those secret 
atrocities were punished with confis- 
cation, exile, or imprisonment; and 
the body of La Guglielmina was taken 
from the vault where she had been 
consigned with so many honours, and 
burned by the hands of the common 
hangman in the open street. Her ashes 
were then dispersed to the winds of 
heaven amidst the scorn and execration 
of the pious inhabitants of aon, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


BOOK III. 


Cuap. IX. 
Circumspective. 


Here then arises the so momentous 
question: Have many British Readers 
actually arrived with us at the new 
promised country; is the Philosophy 
of Clothes now at last opening around 
them? Long and adventurous has the 
journey been : from those outmost vul- 
gar, palpable Woollen-Hulls of Man; 
through his wondrous Flesh-Garments, 
and his wondrous Social Garnitures ; 
inwards to the Garments of his very 
Soul’s Soul, to Time and Space them- 
selves! And now does the spiritual, 
eternal Essence of Man, and of Man- 
kind, bared of such wrappages, begin 
in any measure to reveal itself? Can 
many readers discern, as through a glass 
darkly, in huge wavering outlines, some 
primeval rudiments of Man’s Being, 
what is changeable divided from what 
is unchangeable? Does that Earth- 
Spirit’s speech in Faust : 

“Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time 

I ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou 
see’st him by ;” 


or that other thousand-times-repeated 
speech of the Magician, Shakespeare : 


** And like the baseless fabric of this 


vision, 

The cloudcapt Towers, the gorgeous 
Palaces, 

The solemn Temples, the great Globe 
itself, 


And all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind ;” 


begin to have some meaning for us? 
In a word, do we at length stand safe 
in the far region of Poetic Creation and 
Palingenesia, where that Phoenix Death- 
Birth of Human Society, and of all 
Human things, appears possible, is 
seen to be inevitable ? 

Along this most insufficient, unheard- 
of Bridge, which the Editor, by Hea- 
ven’s blessing, has now seen himself 
enabled to conclude, if not complete, 
it cannot be his sober calculation, but 
only his fond hope, that many have 
travelled without accident. No firm 
arch, overspanning the Impassable with 
paved highway, could the Editor con- 
struct; only, as was said, some zigzag 
series of rafts floating tumultuously 
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thereon. Alas, and the leaps from raft 
to raft were too often of a breakneck 
character; the darkness, the nature of 
the element, all was against us! 

Nevertheless, may not here and there 
one of a thousand, provided with a dis- 
cursiveness of intellect rare in our day, 
have cleared the passage, in spite ofall ? 
Happy few, little band of Friends, be 
welcome, be of courage! By degrees, 
the eye grows accustomed to its new 
Whereabout ; the hand can stretch itself 
forth to work there: it is in this grand 
and indeed highest work of Palingene- 
sia that ye shall labour, each according 
to ability. New labourers will arrive ; 
new Bridges will be built : nay, may not 
our own poor rope-and-raft Bridge, in 
your passings and repassings, be mended 
in many a point, till it grow quite firm, 
passable even for the halt? 

Meanwhile, of the innumerable mul- 
titude that started with us, joyous and 
full of hope, where now is the innu- 
merable remainder, whom we see no 
longer by our side? The most have 
recoiled, and stand gazing afar off, 
in unsympathetic astonishment, at our 
career: not a few, pressing forward 
with more courage, have missed foot- 
ing, or leaped short; and now swim 
weltering in the Chaos-flood, some to- 
wards this shore, some towards that. 
To these also a helping hand should 
be held out; at least some word of 
encouragement be said. 

Or, to speak without metaphor, with 
which mode of utterance Teufelsdrockh 
unhappily has somewhat infected us,— 
can it be hidden from the Editor that 
many a British Reader sits reading 
quite bewildered in head, and afflicted 
rather than instructed by the present 
Work? Yes, long ago has many a 
British Reader been, as now, demand- 
ing with something like a snarl: 
Whereto does all this lead; or what 
use is in it? 

In the way of replenishing thy purse, 
orotherwise aiding thy digestive faculty, 
O British reader, it leads to nothing, 
and there is no use in it; but rather 
the reverse, for it costs thee somewhat. 
Nevertheless, if through this unpro- 
mising Horn-gate, Teufelsdroéckh, and 
we by means of him, have led thee into 
the true Land of Dreams; and through 
the Clothes-Screen, as through a ma- 
gical Pierre-Pertuis, thou lookest, even 
for moments, into the region of the 
Wonderful, and seest and feelest that 
thy daily life is girt with Wonder, and 
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based on Wonder, and thy very blan- 
kets and breeches are Miracles,— then 
art thou profited beyond money’s worth, 
and hast a thankfulness towards our 
Professor; nay, perhaps in many a 
literary Tea-circle, wilt open thy kind 
lips, and audibly express that same. 

Nay, farther art not thou too perhaps 
by this time made aware that all Sym- 
bols are properly Clothes; that all 
Forms whereby Spirit manifests itself 
to Sense, whether outwardly or in the 
imagination, are Clothes ; and thus not 
only the parchment Magna Charta, 
which a Tailor was nigh cutting into 
measures, but the Pomp and Authority 
of Law, the sacredness of Majesty, and 
all inferior Worships (Worth-ships) are 
properly a Vesture and Raiment; and 
the Thirty-nine Articles themselves are 
articles of wearing apparel (for the 
Religious Idea)? In which case, must 
it not also be admitted that this Science 
of Clothes is a high one, and may with 
infinitely deeper study on thy part yield 
richer fruit: that it takes scientific rank 
beside Codification, and Political Eco- 
nomy, and the Theory of the British 
Constitution; nay, rather, from its pro- 
phetic height looks down on all these, 
as On so many weaving-shops and spin- 
ning-mills, where the Vestures which 
it has to fashion, and consecrate, and 
distribute, are, too often by haggard 
hungry operatives who see no farther 
than their nose, mechanically woven 
and spun? 

But omitting all this, much more all 
that concerns Natural Supernaturalism, 
and indeed whatever has reference to 
the Ulterior or Transcendental Portion 
of the Science, or bears never so re- 
motely on that promised Volume of the 
Palingenesie der menschlichen Gesell- 
schaft (Newbirth of Society),—we hum- 
bly suggest that no province of Clothes- 
Philosophy, even the lowest, is without 
its direct value, but that innumerable 
inferences of a practical nature may be 
drawn therefrom. To say nothing of 
those pregnant considerations, ethical, 
political, symbolical, which crowd on 
the Clothes-Philosopher from the very 
threshold of his Science: nothing 
even of those “ architectural ideas” 
which, as we have seen, lurk at the 
bottom of all Modes, and will one day, 
better unfolding themselves, lead to 
important revolutions,—let us glance, 
for a moment, and with the faintest 
light of Clothes-Philosophy, on what 
may be called the Habilatory Class of 
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our fellow-men. Here too overlooking, 
whereso much were to be looked on, 
the million spinners, weavers, fullers, 
dyers, washers, and wringers, that 
puddle and muddle in their dark re- 
cesses, to make us Clothes, and die 
that we may live,—let us but turn the 
reader’s attention upon two small divi- 
sions of mankind, who, like moths, 
may be regarded as Cloth-animals, 
creatures that live, move, and have their 
being in Cloth: we mean, Dandies and 
Tailors. 

In regard to both which small divi- 
sions it may be asserted without scruple 
that the public feeling, unenlightened 
by Philosophy, is at fault; and even 
that the dictates of humanity are vio- 
lated. As will perhaps abundantly 
appear to readers of the two following 
Chapters. 


Cuap. X. 


The Dandiacal Body. 


First, touching Dandies, let us con- 
sider, with some scientific strictness, 
what a Dandy specially is. A Dandy 
is a Clothes-wearing Man, a Man 
whose trade, office, and existence con- 
sists in the wearing of Clothes. Every 
faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, and 
person is heroically consecrated to this 
one object, the wearing of Clothes 
wisely and well: so that as others 
dress to live, he lives to dress. The 
all-importance of Clothes, which a 
German Professor, of unequalled learn- 
ing and acumen, writes his enormous 
Volume to demonstrate, has sprung 
up in the intellect of the Dandy, with- 
out effort, like an instinct of genius: 
he is inspired with Cloth, a Poet of 
Cloth. What Teufelsdrockh would call 
a “ Divine Idea of Cloth” is born with 
him ; and this, like other such Ideas, 
will express itself outwardly, or wring 
his heart asunder with unutterable 
throes. 

But, like a generous, creative enthu- 
siast, he fearlessly makes his Idea an 
Action; shows himself, in peculiar 
guise, to mankind; walks forth, a 
witness and living Martyr to the 
eternal Worth of Clothes. We called 
him a Poet: is not his body the 
(stuffed) parchment-skin whereon he 
writes, with cunning Huddersfield dyes, 
a Sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow ? 
Say, rather, an Epos, and Clotha Vi- 
rumgue cano, to the whole world, in 
Macaronic verses, which he that runs 
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may read. Nay, if you grant, what 
seems to be admissible, that the Dandy 
has a Thinking-principle in him, and 
some notions of Time and Space, is 
there not in this Life-devotedness to 
Cloth, in this so willing sacrifice of the 
Immortal to the Perishable, something 
(though in reverse order) of that blend- 
ing and identification of Eternity with 
Time, which, as we have seen, consti- 
tutes the Prophetic character ? 

And now, for all this perennial Mar- 
tyrdom, and Poesy, and even Prophecy, 
what is it that the Dandy asks in return 
Solely, we may say, that you would 
recognise his existence; would admit 
him to be a living object; or even 
failing this, a visual object, or thing 
that will reflect rays of light. Your 
silver or your gold (beyond what the 
niggardly Law has already secured him) 
he solicits not; simply the glance of 
your eyes. Understand his mystic 
significance, or altogether miss and 
misinterpret it; do but look at him, 
and he is contented. May we not 
well cry shame on an ungrateful world, 
that refuses even this poor boon ; that 
will waste its optic faculty on dried 
Crocodiles, and Siamese Twins; and 
over the domestic wonderful wonder 
of wonders, a live Dandy, glance with 
hasty indifference, and a scarcely con- 
cealed contempt! Him no Zoologist 
classes among the Mammalia, no Ana- 
tomist dissects with care: when did 
we see any injected Preparation of the 
Dandy, in our Museums; any spe- 
cimen of him preserved in spirits? 
Lord Herringbone may dress himself 
in a snuff-brown suit, with snuff-brown 
shirt and shoes: it skills not; the un- 
decerning public, occupied with grosser 
wants, passes by regardless on the other 
side. 

The age of Curiosity, like that of 
Chivalry, is indeed, properly speaking, 
gone. Yet perhaps only gone to sleep: 
for here arises the Clothes-Philosophy 
to resuscitate, strangely enough, both 
the one and the other! Should sound 
views of this Science come to prevail, 
the essential nature of the British Dandy, 
and the mystic significance that lies in 
him, cannot always remain hidden un- 
der laughable and lamentable halluci- 
nation. The following long Extract 
from Professor Teufelsdrockh may set 
the matter, if not in its true light, yet 
in the way towards such. It is to be 
regretted however that, here as so often 
elsewhere, the Professor's keen philo- 
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sophic perspicacity is somewhat marred 
by a certain mixture of almost owlish 

urblindness, or else of some perverse, 
ineffectual, ironic tendency, our readers 
shall judge which: 


“In these distracted times,” writes 
he, “when the Religious Principle, 
driven out of most Churches, either 
lies unseen in the hearts of good men, 
looking and longing and silently work- 
ing there towards some new Revela- 
tion; or else wanders homeless over the 
world, like a disembodied soul seeking 
its terrestrial organisation,— into how 
many strange shapes, of Superstition 
and Fanaticism, does it not tentatively 
and errantly cast itself! The higher 
Enthusiasm of man’s nature is for the 
while without Exponent; yet must it 
continue indestructible, unweariedly 
active, and work blindly in the great 
chaotic deep : thus Sect after Sect, and 
Church after Church, bodies itself forth, 
and melts again into new metamor- 
phosis. 

“ Chiefly is this observable in Eng- 
land, which, as the wealthiest and 
worst-instructed of European nations, 
offers precisely the elements (of Heat, 
namely, and of Darkness), in which 
such moon-calves and monstrosities are 
best generated. Among the newer 
Sects of that country, one of the most 
notable, and closely connected with 
our present subject, is that of the 
Dandies ; concerning which, what little 
information I have been able to pro- 
cure may fitly stand here. 

“It is true, certain of the English 
Journalists, men generally without sense 
for the Religious Principle, or judg- 
went for its manifestations, speak, in 
their brief enigmatic notices, as if this 
were perhaps rather a Secular Sect, 
and not a Religious one : nevertheless, 
to the psychologic eye its devotional 
and even sacrilicial character plainly 
enough reveals itself. Whether it be- 
longs to the class of Fetish-worships, or 
of Hero-worships or Polytheisms, or to 
what other class, may in the present state 
of our intelligence remain undecided 
(schweben). A certain touch of Mani- 
cheism, not indeed in the Gnostic shape, 
is discernible enough : also (for human 
Error walks in a cycle, and reappears 
at intervals) a not inconsiderable resem- 
blance to that Superstition of the Athos 
Monks, who by fasting from all nou- 
rishment, and looking intensely for a 
length of time into their own navels, 
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came to discern therein the true Apo- 
calypse of Nature, and Heaven Un- 
veiled. To my own surmise, it appears 
as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a 
new moditication, adapted to the new 
time, of that primeval Superstition, 
Self- Worship ; which Zerdusht, Quang- 
foutchee, Mohamed, and others, strove 
rather to subordinate and restrain than 
to eradicate; and which only in the 
purer forms of Religion has been alto- 
gether rejected. Wherefore, if any one 
chooses to name it revived Ahrimanism, 
or a new figure of Demon-Worship, I 
have, so far as is yet visible, no ob- 
jection. 

“ For the rest, these people, ani- 
mated with the zeal of a new Sect, 
display courage and perseverance, and 
what force there is in man’s nature 
though never so enslaved. They affect 
great purity and separatism; distin- 
guish themselves by a particular cos- 
tume (whereof some notices were given 
in the earlier part of this Volume); 
likewise, so far as possible, by a par- 
ticular speech (apparently some broken 
Lingua-franca, or English-French) ; 
and, on the whole, strive to maintain 
a true Nazarene deportment, and keep 
themselves unspotted from the world. 

* They have their Temples, whereof 
the chief, as the Jewish Temple did, 
stands in their metropolis; and is 
named Almacks, a word of uncertain 
etymology. They worship principally 
by night; and have their Highpriests 
and Highpriestesses, who, however, do 
not continue for life. The rites, by 
some supposed to be of the Menadic 
sort, or perhaps with an Eleusinian or 
Cabiric character, are held strictly se- 
cret. Nor are Sacred Books wanting 
to the Sect ; these they call Fushionable 
Novels: however, the Canon is not 
completed, and some are canonical 
and others not. 

“ Ofsuch Sacred Books I, not with- 
out expense, procured myself some 
samples; and in hope of true insight, 
and with the zeal which beseems an 
Inquirer into Clothes, set to interpret 
and study them. But wholly to no 
purpose; that tough faculty of reading, 
for which the world will not refuse me 
credit, was here for the first time foiled 
and set at nought. In vain that I 
summoned my whole energies (mich 
weidlich anstrengte), and did my very 
utmost : at the end of some short space, 
I was uniformly seized with not so 
much what I can call a drumming in 
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my ears, as a kind of infinite, unsuffer- 
able Jew's-harping and scrannel-piping 
there ; to which the frightfullest species 
of Magnetic Sleep soon supervened. 
And if I strove to shake this away, and 
absolutely would not yield, came a 
hitherto unfelt sensation, as of Delirium 
Tremens, and a melting into total de- 
liquium ;—till at last, by order of the 
Doctor, dreading ruin to my whole 
intellectual and bodily faculties, and a 
general breaking-up of the constitution, 
I reluctantly but determinedly forbore. 
Was there some miracle at work here ; 
like those Fire-balls, and supernal and 
infernal prodigies, that, in the case of 
the Jewish Mysteries, have also more 
than once scared back the Alien? Be 
this as it may, such failure on my part, 
after best efforts, must excuse the im- 
perfection of this sketch; altogether 
incomplete, yet the completest I could 
give of a Sect too singular to be 
omitted. 

“¢ Loving my own life and senses as 
I do, no power shall induce me, as a 
private individual, to open another 
Fashionable Novel. But luckily, in 
this dilemma, comes a hand from the 
clouds ; whereby if not victory, deli- 
verance is held out to me. Round 
one of those Book-packages, which the 
Stillschweigen’sche Buchhandlung is in 
the habit of importing from England, 
come, as is usual, various waste printed- 
sheets (macalatur-blater), by way of in- 
terior wrappage : into these the Clothes- 
Philosopher, with a certain Mohamedan 
reverence even for waste paper, where 
curious knowledge will sometimes ho- 
ver, disdains not to cast hiseye. Read- 
ers may judge of his astonishment 
when on such a defaced stray sheet, 
probably the outcast fraction of some 
English Periodical, such as they name 
Magazine, appears something like a 
Dissertation on this very subject of 
Fashionable Novels! It sets out, in- 
deed, chiefly from the Secular point of 
view ; directing itself, not without as- 
perity, against some to me unknown 
individual, named Pelham, who seems 
to be a mystagogue, and leading Teacher 
and Preacher of the Sect ; so that, what 
indeed otherwise was not to be ex- 
pected in such a fugitive fragmentary 
sheet, the true secret, the Religious 
physiognomy and physiology of the 
Dandiacal Body, is nowise laid fully 
open there. Nevertheless, scattered 
lights do from time to time sparkle 
out, whereby I have endeavoured to 
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profit. Nay, in one passage selected 
from the Prophecies, or Mythic Theo- 
gonies, or whatever they are (for the 
style seems very mixed), of this Mys- 
tagogue, I find what appears to be a 
Confession of Faith, or Whole Duty 
of Man, according to the tenets of that 
Sect. Which Confession, or Whole 
Duty, therefore, as proceeding from a 
source so authentic, I shall here arrange 
under Seven distinct Articles, and in 
very abridged shape, lay before the 
German world; therewith taking leave 
of this matter. Observe, also, that to 
avoid possibility of error, I, as far as 
may be, quote literally from the Ori- 
ginal : 
“6 ¢ ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

* 1. Coats should have nothing of 
the triangle about them; at the same 
time, wrinkles behind should be cate- 
fully avoided. 

‘2. The collar is a very important 
point: it should be low behind, and 
slightly rolled. 

* 3. No licence of fashion can allow 
a man of delicate taste to adopt the 
posterial luxuriance of a Hottentot. 

‘4. There is safety in a swallow- 
tail. 

‘5. The good sense of a gentleman 
is nowhere more finely developed than 
in his rings. 

‘6. It is permitted to mankind, 
under certain restrictions, to wear white 
waistcoats. 

‘7. The trowsers must be exceed- 
ingly tight across the hips.” 

All which Propositions, I, for the 
present, content myself with modestly 
but peremptorily and irrevocably de- 


nying. 


“ In strange contrast with this Dan- 
diacal Body stands another British 
Sect, originally, as I understand, of 
Ireland, where its chief seat still is; 
but known also in the main Island, 
and indeed every where rapidly spread- 
ing. As this Sect has hitherto emitted 
no Canonical Books, it remains to me 
in the same state of obscurity as the 
Dandiacal, which has published Books 
that the unassisted human faculties are 
inadequate to read. The members ap- 
pear to be designated by a considerable 
diversity of names, according to their 
various places of establishment: in 
England they are generally called the 
Drudge Sect; also, unphilosophically 
enough, the White- Negroes ; and, chiefly 
in scorn by those of other communions, 
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the Ragged-Beggar Sect. In Scot- 
land, again, I find them entitled Hal- 
lanshakers, or the Stook-of-Duds Sect ; 
any individual communicant is named 
Stook-of- Duds (that is, Shock of Rags), 
in allusion, doubtless, to their profes- 
sional Costume. While in Ireland, 
which, as mentioned, is their grand 
parent hive, they go by a perplexing 
multiplicity of designations, such as 
Bogtrotters, Redshanks, Ribbonmen, 
Cottiers, Peep-of-day Boys, Babes of 
the Wood, Rockites, Poor-Slaves ; which 
last, however, seems to be the primary 
and generic name; whereto, probably 
enough, the others are only subsidiary 
species, or slight varieties ; or, at most, 
propagated offsets from the parent 
stem, whose minute subdivisions, and 
shades of difference, it were here loss 
of time to dwell on. Enough for us 
to understand, what seems indubitable, 
that the original Sect is that of the 
Poor-Slaves; whose doctrines, prac- 
’ tices, and fundamental characteristics, 
pervade and animate the whole Body, 
howsoever denominated or outwardly 
diversified. 

“The precise speculative tenets of 
this Brotherhood: how the Universe, 
and Man, and Man’s Life, picture 
themselves to the mind of an Irish 
Poor-Slave; with what feelings and 
opinions he looks forward on the Fu- 
ture, round on the Present, back on 
the Past, it were extremely difficult to 
specify. Something Monastic there 
appears to be in their Constitution : we 
find them bound by the two Monastic 
Vows, of Poverty and Obedience; which 
Vows, especially the former, it is said, 
they observe with great strictness ; 
nay, as I have understood it, they are 
pledged, and be it by any solemn Na- 
zarene ordination or not, irrevocably 
enough consecrated thereto, even be- 
Jore birth. That the third Monastic 
Vow, of Chastity, is rigidly enforced 
among them, I find no ground to con- 
jecture. 

“ Furthermore, they appear to imi- 
tate the Dandiacal Sect in their grand 
principle of wearing a peculiar Cos- 
tume. Of which Irish Poor-Slave 
Costume no description will indeed 
be found in the present Volume; for 
this reason, that by the imperfect organ 
of Language it seemed indescribable. 
Their raiment consists of innumerable 
skirts, lappets, and irregular wings, of 
all cloths and ofall colours; through 
the labyrinthic intricacies of which their 
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bodies are introduced by some un- 
known process. It is fastened together 
by a multiplex combination of buttons, 
thrums, and skewers; to which fre- 
quently is added a girdle of leather, of 
hempen or even of straw rope, round 
the loins. To straw rope, indeed, they 
seem partial, and often wear it by way 
of sandals. In head-dress they affect 
a certain freedom: hats with partial 
brim, without crown, or with only a 
loose, hinged, or valve crown; in the 
former case, they sometimes invert the 
hat, and wear it brim uppermost, like 
a University-cap, with what view is 
unknown. 

“The name, Poor-Slaves, seems to 
indicate a Slavonic, Polish, or Russian 
origin: not so, however, the interior 
essence and spirit of their Superstition, 
which rather displays a Teutonic or 
Druidical character. One might fancy 
them worshippers of Hertha, or the 
Earth: for they dig and affectionately 
work continually in her bosom ; or else, 
shut up in private Oratories, meditate 
and manipulate the substances derived 
from her; seldom looking up towards 
the Heavenly Luminaries, and then 
with comparative indifference. Like 
the Druids, on the other hand, they 
live in dark dwellings; often even 
breaking their glass- windows, where 
they find such, and stuffing them up 
with pieces of raiment, or other opaque 
substances, till the fit obscurity is re- 
stored. Again, like all followers of 
Nature-Worship, they are liable to out- 
breakings of an enthusiasm rising to 
ferocity; and burn men, if not in 
wicker idols, yet in sod cottages. 

* In respect of diet, they have also 
their observances. All Poor-Slaves 
are Rhizophagous (or Root-eaters); a 
few are Ichthyophagous, and use Salted 
Herrings: other animal food they ab- 
stain from; except indeed, with per- 
haps some strange inverted fragment 
of a Brahminical feeling, such animals 
as die a natural death. Their universal 
sustenance is the root named Potato, 
cooked by fire alone; and generally 
without condiment or relish of any 
kind, save an unknown condiment 
named Point, into the meaning of 
which I have vainly inquired ; the vic- 
tual Potatoes-and-Point not appearing, 
at least not with specific accuracy of 
description, in any European Cookery- 
Book whatever. For drink they use, 
with an almost epigrammatic counter- 
poise of taste, Milk, which is the mild- 
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est of liquors, and Potheen, which is 
the fiercest. This latter I have tasted, 
as well as the English Blue- Ruin, and 
the Scotch Whisky, analogous fluids 
used by the Sect in those countries: 
it evidently contains some form of al- 
cohol, in the highest state of concen- 
tration, though disguised with acrid 
oils; and is, on the whole, the most 
pungent substance known to me—in- 
deed, a perfect liquid fire. In all their 
Religious Solemnities, Potheen is said 
to be an indispensable requisite, and 
largely consumed. 

An Irish Traveller, of perhaps com- 
mon veracity, who presents himself 
under the to me unmeaning title of 
The late John Bernard, offers the fol- 
lowing sketch of a domestic establish- 
ment, the inmates whereof, though 
such is not stated expressly, appear to 
have been of that Faith. Thereby 
shall my German readers now behold 
an Irish Poor-Slave, as it were with 
their own eyes ; and even see him at 
meat. Moreover, in the so precious 
waste-paper sheet, above mentioned, I 
have found some corresponding picture 
of a Dandiacal Household, painted by 
that same Dandiacal Mystagogue, or 
Theogonist: this also, by way of 
counterpart and contrast, the world 
shall look into. 

First, therefore, of the Poor-Slave, 
who appears likewise to have been a 
species of Innkeeper. I quote from 
the original : ** The furniture of this 
Caravansera consisted of a large iron 
Pot, two ouken Tables, two Benches, 
two Chairs, and a Potheen Noggin. 
Lhere was a Loft above (attuinable by 
a ladder), upon which the inmates siept ; 
and the space below was divided by a 
hurdle into two Apartments; the one 
Jor their cow and pig, the other for 
themselves and guests. On entering 
the house we discovered the family, 
eleven in number, at dinner : the father 
sitting at the top, the mother at bottom, 
the children on each side of a large 
oaken Board which was scooped out in 
the middle, like a Trough, to receive 
the contents of their Pot of Potatoes. 
Little holes were cut at equal distances 
to contain Salt ; und a bowl of Milk 
stood on the table : 
meat and beer, bread, knives, and dishes 
were dispensed with.” ‘Tie Poor-Slave 
himself our Traveller found, as he 
says, broad-backed, black-browed, of 
great personal strength, and mouth 
from ear to ear. His Wife was a sun- 
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browned but well-featured woman ; 
and his young ones, bare and chubby, 
had the appetite of ravens. Of their 
Philosophical, or Religious tenets or 
observances, no notice or hint. 

But now, secondly, of the Dandiacal 
Household ; in which, truly, that often- 
mentioned Mystagogue and inspired 
Penman himself has his abode: “ 4 
Dressing-room splendidly furnished : 
violet-coloured curtains, chairs and ot- 
tomans of the same hue. Iwo full- 
length Mirrors are placed, one on each 
side of a tuble, which supports the luxu- 
ries of the Tvilet. Several Bottles of 
Perfumes, arranged in a peculiar fush- 
ion, stand upon a smaller table of mother- 
of-pearl : opposite to these are placed 
the appurtenances of Lavation richly 
wrought in frosted silver. A Ward- 
robe of Buhl is on the left ; the doors 
of which being partly open discover a 
profusion of Clothes ; Shoes of a singu- 
larly small size monopolise the lower 
shelves. Fronting the wardrobe a door 
ajar gives some “slight Glimpse of a 
Bath-room. _-Folding-doors in the 
back-ground.— Enter the Author (our 
se heogonist i in person), obse quiously pres 
ceded by a French Valet, un white silk 
Jacket and cambric Apron. 


* Such are the two Sects which, at 
this moment, divide the more unsettled 
portion of the British People ; and 
agitate that ever-vexed country. To 
the eye of the political Seer, their mu- 
tual relation, pregnant with the ele- 
ments of discord and hostility, is far 
from consoling. These two principles 
of L .idiacal Self-worship or Demon- 
wo'.ui9, und Poor-Slavish or Drudg- 
ical xurth-worship, or whatever that 
same rudgism may be, do as yet in- 
deed maniiest themselves under distant 
and nowise considerable shapes : ne- 
vertheless, in their roots and subter- 
ranean ramifications, they extend 
through the entire structure of Society, 
and work unweariedly in the secret 
depths of English national Existence ; 
striving to separate and isolate it into 
two contradictory, uncommunicating 
masses. 

“In numbers, and even individual 
strength, the Poor-Slaves or Drudges, 
it would seem, are hourly increasing. 
The Dandiacal, again, is by nature no 
proselytising Sect; but it boasts of 
great hereditary resources, and is strong 
by union: whereas the Drudges, split 
into parties, have as yet no rallying- 
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point; or at best, only co-operate by 
means of partial secret affiliations. If, 
indeed, there were to arise a Com- 
munion of Druidges, as there is already 
a Communion of Saints, what strangest 
effects would follow therefrom! Dan- 
dyism as yet affects to look down on 
Drudgism: but perhaps the hour of 
trial, when it will be practically seen 
which ought to look down, and which 
up, is not so distant. 

“To me it seems probable that the 
two Sects will one day part England 
between them; each recruiting itself 
from the intermediate ranks, till there 
be none left to enlist on either side. 
Those Dandiacal Manicheans, with the 
host of Dandyising Christians, will 
form one body: the Drudges, gather- 
ing round them whosoever is Drudgi- 
cal, be he Christian or Infidel Pagan ; 
sweeping up likewise all manner of 
Utilitarians, Radicals, refractory Pot- 
walloppers, and so forth, into their 
general mass, will form another. [| 
could liken Dandyism and Drudgism 
to two bottomless boiling Whirlpools 
that had broken out on opposite quar- 
ters of the firm land: as yet they ap- 
pear only disquieted, foolishly bub- 
bling wells, which man’s art might 
cover in; yet mark them, their diame- 
ter is daily widening; they are hollow 
Cones that boil up from the infinite 
Deep, over which your firm land is 
but a thin crust or rind! Thus daily 
is the intermediate land crumbling in, 
daily the empire of the two Buchan- 
Bullers extending ; till now there is 
but a foot-plank, a mere film of Land 
between them; this too is washed 
away; and then—we have the true 
Hell of Waters, and Noah’s Deluge is 
outdeluged ! 

“ Or better, I might call them two 
boundless, and indeed unexampled 
Electric Machines (turned by the “ Ma- 
chinery of Society”), with batteries of 
opposite quality; Drudgism the Nega- 
tive, Dandyism the Positive: one at- 
tracts hourly towards it and appropri- 
ates all the Positive Electricity of the 
nation (namely, the Money thereof) ; 
the other is equally busy with the Ne- 
gative (that is to say the Hunger), 
which is equally potent. Hitherto 
you see only partial transient sparkles 
and sputters: but wait a little, till the 
entire nation is in an electric state ; till 
your whole vital Electricity, no longer 
healthfully Neutral, is cut into two 
isolated portions of Positive and Ne- 
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gative (of Money and of Hunger) ; 
and stands there bottled up if two 
World-Batteries! The stirring of a 
child’s finger brings the two together ; 
and then—What then? The Earth is 
but shivered into impalpable smoke by 
that Doom’s-thunder-peal ; the Sun 
misses one of his Planets in Space, 
and thenceforth there are no eclipses of 
the Moon.— Or better still, 1 might 
liken” 
Oh! enough, enough of likenings 
and similitudes; in excess of which, 
truly, it is hard to say whether Teu- 
felsdrockh or ourselves sin the more. 
We have often blamed him for a 
habit of wire-drawing and over-refining ; 
from of old we have been familiar with 
his tendency to Mysticism and Religi- 
osity, whereby in every thing he was 
still scenting out Religion: but never 
perhaps did these amaurosis suffusions 
so cloud and distort his otherwise most 
piercing vision, as in this of the Dan- 
diacal Body! Or was there some- 
thing of intended satire; is the Pro- 
fessor and Seer not quite the blinkard 
he affects to be? Ofan ordinary mor- 
tal we should have decisively answered 
in the affirmative; but with a Teufels- 
drockh there ever hovers some shade 
of doubt. In the meanwhile, if satire 
were actually intended, the case is 
little better. There are not wanting 
men who will answer: Does your 
Professor take us forsimpletons? His 
irony has overshot itself; we see 
through it, and perhaps through him, 
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Thus, however, has our first Prac- 
tical Inference from the Clothes-Philo- 
sophy, that which respects Dandies, 
been sufficiently drawn ; and we come 
now to the second, concerning Tailors. 
On this latter our opinion happily 
quite coincides with that of Teufels- 
drockh himself, as expressed in the 
concluding page of his Volume; to 
whom therefore we willingly give place. 
Let him speak his own last words, in 
his own way : 


“ Upwards of a century,” says he, 
“* must elapse, and still the bleeding 
fight of Freedom be fought, whoso is 
noblest perishing in the van, and 
thrones be hurled on altars like Pelion 
on Ossa, and the Moloch of Lniguity 
have his victims, and the Michael of 
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Justice his Martyrs, before Tailors can 
be admitted to their true prerogatives 
of manhood, and this last wound of 
suffering Humanity be closed. 

“ If aught in the history of the 
world’s blindness could surprise us, 
here might we indeed pause and won- 
der. An idea has gone abroad, and 
fixed itself down into a wide-spreading 
rooted Error, that Tailors are a distinct 
species in Physiology, not Men, but 
fractional Parts of a Man. Call any 
one a Schneider (Cutter, Tailor), is it 
not, in our dislocated, hoodwinked, 
and indeed delirious condition of So- 
ciety, equivalent to defying his per- 
petual fellest enmity? The epithet 
Schneidermiassig (Tailorlike) betokens 
an otherwise unapproachable degree of 
pusillanimity : we introduce a Tailor’s- 
Melancholy, more opprobrious than 
any Leprosy, into our Books of Medi- 
cine; and fable I know not what of 
his generating it by living on Cab- 
bage. Why should I speak of Hans 
Sachs (himself a Shoemaker, or kind 
of Leather-Tailor), with his Schneider 
mit dem Panier? Why of Shake- 
speare, in his Taming of the Shrew, 
and elsewhere? Does it not stand on 
record that the English Queen Eliza- 
beth, receiving a deputation of Eighteen 
Tailors, addressed them with a: Good 
morning, gentlemen both! Did not 
the same virago boast that she had a 
Cavalry Regiment, whereof neither 
horse nor man could be injured: her 
Regiment, namely, of Tailors on Mares? 
Thus everywhere is the falsehood taken 
for granted, and acted on as an indis- 
putable fact. 

“ Nevertheless, need I put the ques- 
tion to any Physiologist, Whether it is 
disputable or not? Seems it not at 
least presumable, that, under his 
Clothes, the Tailor has bones, and 
viscera, and other muscles than the 
sartorius? Which function of man- 
hood is the Tailor not conjectured to 
perform? Can he not arrest for Debt ? 
is he not in most countries a tax-paying 
animal ? 

“To no reader of this Volume can 
it be doubtful which conviction is 
mine. Nay, if the fruit of these long 


vigils, and almost preternatural In- 
quiries is not to perish utterly, the 
world will have approximated towards 
a higher Truth; and the doctrine, 
which Swift, with the keen forecast of 
genius, dimly anticipated, will stand 
revealed in clear light: that the Tailor 
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is not only a Man, but something of a 
Creator or Divinity. Of Franklin it 
was said, that ‘ he snatched the Thun- 
der from Heaven and the Sceptre from 
Kings :’ but which is greater, I would 
ask, he that lends, or he that snatches ? 
For, looking away from individual 
cases, and how a Man is by the Tailor 
new-created into a Nobleman, and 
clothed not only with Wool but with 
Dignity and a Mystic Dominion,—is 
not the fair fabric of Society itself, with 
all its royal mantles and pontifical 
stoles, whereby, from nakedness and 
dismemberment, we are organised into 
Polities, into Nations, and a whole co- 
operating Mankind, the creation, as 
has here been often irrefragably evinced, 
of the Tailor alone ?—Whiat too are 
all Poets, and moral Teachers, but a 
species of Metaphorical Tailors ? 
Touching which high Guild the great- 
est living Guild-Brother has trium- 
phantly asked us: ‘ Nay, if thou wilt 
have it, who but the Poet first made 
Gods for men; brought them down to 
us; and raised us up to them ?’ 

“And this is he, whom sitting 
downcast, on the hard basis of his 
Shop-board, the world treats with con- 
tumely, as the ninth part of a man! 
Look up, thou much injured one, look 
up with the kindling eye of hope, and 
prophetic bodings of a noble better 
time. Too long hast thou sat there, on 
crossed legs, wearing thy ancle-joints 
to horn; like some sacred Anchorite, 
or Catholic Fakir, doing penance, 
drawing down Heaven's richest bless- 
ings, for a world that scoffed at thee. 
Be of hope! Already streaks of blue 
peer through our clouds; the thick 
gloom of Ignorance is rolling asunder, 
and it will be Day. Mankind will re- 
pay with interest their long-accumulated 
debt: the Anchorite that was scoffed 
at will be worshipped ; the Fraction 
will become not an [nteger only, but a 
Square and Cube. With astonish- 
ment the world will recognise that the 
Tailor is its Hierophant, and Hierarch, 
or even its God. 

“As I stood in the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, and looked upon these Four- 
and-Twenty Tailors, sewing and em- 
broidering that rich Cloth, which the 
Sultan sends yearly for the Caaba of 
Mecca, I thought within myself: How 
many other Unholies has your covering 
Art made holy, besides this Arabian 
Whinstone ! 

“ Still more touching was it when, 
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turning the corner of a lane, in the 
Scottish Town of Edinburgh, [ came 
upon a Signpost, whereon stood writ- 
ten that such and such a one was 
¢ Breeches-Maker to his Majesty ;’ and 
stood painted the Effigies of a Pair of 
Leather Breeches, and between the 
knees these memorable words, Src 
iTuR AD astra. Was not this the 
martyr prison-speech of a Tailor sigh- 
ing indeed in bonds, yet sighing to- 
wards deliverance ; and prophetically 
appealing to a better day? A day of 
justice, when the worth of Breeches 
would be revealed to man, and the 
Scissors become for ever venerable. 

“ Neither, perhaps, may I now say, 
has his appeal been altogether in vain. 
It was in this high moment, when the 
soul, rent, as it were, and shed asun- 
der, is open to inspiring influence, 
that I first conceived this Work on 
Clothes; the greatest I can ever hope 
to do; which has already, after long 
retardations, occupied, and will yet oc- 
cupy, so large a section of my Life; 
and of which the Primary and simpler 
Portion may here find its conclusion.” 


Cuapr. XI. 


Farewell. 


So have we endeavoured, from the 
enormous, amorphous Plumpudding, 
more like a Scottish Haggis, which 
Herr Teufelsdrockh had kneaded for 
his fellow mortals, to pick out the 
choicest Plums, and present them 
separately’ on a cover of our own. 
A laborious, perhaps a thankless enter- 
prise; in which, however, something of 
hope has occasionally cheered us, and 
of which we can now wash our hands 
not altogether without satisfaction. If 
hereby, though in barbaric wise, some 
morsel of spiritual nourishment have 
been added to the scanty ration of our 
beloved British world, what nobler 
tecompense could the Editor desire ? 
If it prove otherwise, why should he 
murmur? Was not this a Task which 
Destiny, in any case, had appointed 
him; which being now done with, 
he sees his general Day’s-work so much 
the lighter, so much the shorter? 


Of Professor Teufelsdrockh it seems 
impossible to take leave without a 
mingled feeling of astonishment, grati- 
tude and disapproval. Who will not 
regret that talents, which might have 
profited in the higher walks of Philo- 
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sophy, or in Art itself, have been so 
much devoted to a rummaging among 
lumber-rooms; nay, too often to a 
scraping in kennels, where lost rings 
and diamond-necklaces are nowise the 
sole conquests? Regret is unavoidable ; 
yet Censure were loss of time. To 
cure him of his mad humours British 
Criticism would essay in vain: enough 
for her if she can, by vigilance, prevent 
the spreading of such among ourselves. 
What a result, should this piebald, 
entangled, hyper-metaphorical style of 
writing, not to say of thinking, become 
general among our Literary men! as 
it might so easilydo. Thus has not the 
Editor himself, working over Teufels- 
dréckh’s German, lost much of his 
own English purity? Even as the 
smaller whirlpool is sucked into the 
larger, and made to whirl along with it, 
so must the lesser mind, in this instance, 
become portion of the greater, and, like 
it, see all things figuratively: which 
habit time, and assiduous effort, will 
be needed to eradicate. 

Nevertheless, wayward as our Pro- 
fessor shows himself, is there any reader 
that can part with him in declared 
enmity? Let us confess, there is that 
in the wild, much-suffering, much- 
inflicting mau, which almost attaches 
us. His attitude, we will hope and 
believe, is that of a man who had said 
to Cant, Begone; and to Dilettantism, 
Here thou canst not be ; and to Truth, 
Be thou in place of all to me: a man 
who had manfully defied the ‘ 'Time- 
Prince,” or Devil, to his face; nay, 
perhaps, Hannibal-like, was mysteri- 
ously consecrated from birth to that 
warfare, and now stood minded to 
wage the same, by all weapons, in all 
places, at all times. In such a cause, 
any soldier, were he but a Polack 
Scythe-man, shall be welcome. 

Still the question returns on us: 
How could a man occasionally of keen 
insight, not without keen sense of pro- 
priety, who had real Thoughts to com- 
municate, resolve to emit them in a 
shape bordering so closely on the 
absurd? Which question he were 
wiser than the present Editor who 
should satisfactorily answer. Our con- 
jecture has sometimes been that perhaps 
Necessity as well as Choice was con- 
cerned in it. Seems it not conceivable 
that, in a Life like our Professor’s, 
where so much bountifully given by 
Nature had in Practice failed and 
misgone, Literature also would never 
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rightly prosper: that striving with his 
characteristic vehemence to paint this 
and the other Picture, and ever with- 
out success, he at last desperately 
dashes his brush, full of all colours, 
against the canvass, to try whether it 
will paint Foam? With all his still- 
ness, there were perhaps in Teufels- 
drockh desperation enough for this. 

A second conjecture we hazard with 
even less warranty. It is that Teufels- 
drockh is not without some touch of 
the universal feeling, a wish to prose- 
lytise. How often already have we 
paused, uncertain whether the basis of 
this so enigmatic nature were really 
Stoicism and Despair, or Love and 
Hope only seared into the figure of 
these! Remarkable, moreover, is this 
saying of his: “ How were Friendship 
possible? In mutual devotedness to the 
Good and True: otherwise impossible ; 
except as Armed Neutrality, or hollow 
Commercial League. A man, be the 
Heavens ever praised, is sufficient for 
himself; yet were ten men, united in 
Love, capable of being and of doing 
what ten thousand singly would fail in. 
Intinite is the help man can yield to 
man.” And now in conjunction there- 
with consider this other: “ It is the 
Night of the World, and still long till 
it be Day: we wander amid the glim- 
mer of smoking ruins, and the Sun and 
the Stars of Heaven are as blotted out 
for a season; and two immeasurable 
Fantoms, Hypocrisy and ArHersm, 
with the Gowle, Sensuatity, stalk 
abroad over the Earth, and call it 
theirs : well at ease are the Sleepers for 
whom Existence is a shallow Dream.” 

But what of the awestruck Wakeful 
who find it a Reality? Should not 
these unite; since even an authentic 
Spectre is not visible to Two?—In 
which case were this enormous Clothes- 
Volume properly an enormous Pitch- 
pan, which our Teufelsdrockh in his 
lone watchtower had kindled, that it 
might flame far and wide through the 
Night, and many a disconsolately wan- 
dering spirit be guided thither to a 
Brother’s bosom !—We say as before, 
with all his malign Indifference, who 
knows what mad Hopes this man may 
harbour? 

Meanwhile there is one fact to be 
stated here, which harmonises ill with 
such conjecture; and, indeed, were 
Teufelsdrockh made like other men, 
might as good as altogether subvert it. 
Namely, that while the Beaconfire 
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blazed its brightest, the Watchman had 
quitted it; that no pilgrim could now 
ask him: Watchman, what of the Night? 
Professor Teufelsdrockh, be it known, 
is no longer visibly present at Weiss- 
nichtwo, but again to all appearance 
lost in Space! Some time ago the 
Hofrath Heuschrecke was pleased to 
favour us with another copious Epistle ; 
wherein much is said about the “ Popu- 
lation-Institute ;” much repeated in 
praise of the Paperbag Documents, 
the hieroglyphic nature of which our 
Hofrath still seems not to have sur- 
mised ; and, lastly, the strangest occur- 
rence communicated, to us for the first 
time, in the following paragraph : 


“ Ew. Wohlgebohren will have seen, 
from the public Prints, with what affec- 
tionate and hitherto fruitless solicitude 
Weissnichtwo regards the disappear- 
ance of her Sage. Might but the 
united voice of Germany prevail on 
him to return; nay, could we but so 
much as elucidate for ourselves by 
what mystery he went away! But, 
alas, old Leischen experiences or affects 
the profoundest deafness, the profound- 
est ignorance: in the Wahngasse all 
lies swept, silent, sealed up; the 
Privy Council itself can hitherto elicit 
no answer. 

“It had been remarked that while 
the agitating news of those Parisian 
Three Days flew from mouth to mouth, 
and dinned every ear in Weissnichtwo, 
Herr Teufelsdrockh was not known, 
at the Ganse or elsewhere, to have 
spoken, for a whole week, any syllable 
except once these three: Es geht an 
(It is beginning). Shortly after, as 
Ew. Wohlgebohren knows, was the 
public tranquillity here, as in Berlin, 
threatened by a Sedition of the Tailors. 
Nor did there want Evil-wishers, or 
perhaps mere desperate Alarmists, who 
asserted that the closing Chapter of the 
Clothes-Volume was to blame. In this 
appalling crisis, the serenity of our 
Philosopher was indescribable: nay, 
perhaps, through one humble indivi- 
dual, something thereof might pass into 
the Rath (Council) itself, and so con- 
tribute to the country’s deliverance. 
The Tailors are now entirely pacifi- 
cated.—To neither of these two inci- 
dents can I attribute our loss: yet still 
comes there the shadow of a suspicion 
out of Paris and its Politics. For 
example, when the Saint-Simonian So- 
ctety transmitted its Propositions hither, 
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and the whole Ganse was one vast 
cackle of laughter, lamentation, and 
astonishment, our Sage sat mute; and 
at the end of the third evening, said 
merely: * Here also are men who have 
discovered, not without amazement, 
that Man is still Man; of which high, 
long-forgotten Truth you already see 
them make a false application.’ Since 
then, as has been ascertained by exami- 
nation of the Post Director, there passed 
at least one Letter with its Answer 
between the Messieurs Bazard-Enfantin 
and our Professor himself; of what 
tenor can now only be conjectured. 
On the fifth night following, he was 
seen for the last time! 

“ Has this invaluable man, so ob- 
noxious to most of the hostile Sects 
that convulse our Era, been spirited 
away by certain of their emissaries : 
or did he go forth voluntarily to their 
head-quarters to confer with them, and 
confront them? Reason we have, at 
least of a negative sort, to believe the 
Lost still living: our widowed heart 
also whispers that ere long he will 
himself give a sign. Otherwise, indeed, 
must his archives, one day, be opened 
by Authority ; where much, perhaps the 
Palingenesie itself, is thought to be 
reposited.” 


Thus far the Hofrath ; who vanishes, 
as is his wont, too like an Ignis Fatuus, 
leaving the dark still darker.—So that 
Teufelsdréckh’s public History were 
not done, then, or reduced to an even, 
unromantic tenor; nay, perhaps, the 
better part thereof were only beginning ? 
We stand in a region of conjectures, 
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where substance has melted into sha- 
dow, and one cannot be distinguished 
from the other. May Time, which 
solves or suppresses all problems, 
throw glad light on this also. Our 
Own private conjecture, now amounting 
almost to certainty, is that, safe-moored 
in some stillest obscurity, not to lie 
always still, Teufelsdrockh is actually 
in London ! 

Here, however, can the present 
Editor, with an ambrosial joy as of 
over-weariness falling into sleep, lay 
down his pen. Well does he know, 
if human testimony be worth aught, 
that to innumerable British readers 
likewise, it is a satisfying consumma- 
tion ; that innumerable British readers 
consider him, during these current 
months, but as an uneasy interruption 
to their ways of thought and digestion, 
not without a certain irritancy and 
even spoken invective. For which, as 
for other mercies, ought he not to thank 
the Upper Powers? To one and all 
of you, O irritated readers, he, with 
outstretched arms and open heart, will 
wave a kind farewell. Thou too, mi- 
raculous Entity, that namest thyself 
Yorke and Otiver, and with thy vi- 
vacities and genialities, with thy all- 
too Irish mirth and madness, and 
odour of palled punch, makest such 
strange work, farewell; long as thou 
canst, fare-well! Have we not, in the 
course of eternity, travelled some 
months of our Life-journey in partial 
sight of one another; have we not 
lived together, though in a state of 
quarrel ? 
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THE ROGUERIES OF TOM MOORE. 
(From the Prout Papers.) 


** Grata carpendo thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus,* uvidique 
Tyberis ripas ; operosa PARVUS 
Carmina fingo.” 
Quintus Horatius Fraccus 
“ By taking time and some advice from Prout, 
A polished book of songs I hammered out ; 
But still my muse, for she the fact confesses, 
Haunts that sweet hill renowned for water-cresses. 
Tuomas L. Moore. 


Wuewn the star of Father Prout (who was an undoubted genuine son of St 
Patrick’s witty dean and the accomplished Stella, as proved in our last Number 
and in himself the most eccentric luminary that has of late adorned our planetary 
system) first rose in the firmament of literature, it deservedly at:racted the gaze 
of the learned, and riveted the eye of the sage. I know not what may have 
been the sensation its appearance created in foreign countries, at the Observatoire 
Royal of Paris, in the Val d’ Arno, or at Fesolé, where, in Milton’s time, the sons 
of Galileo plied the untiring telescope to descry new heavenly phenomena, 
“ rivers or mountains in the shadowy moon,” but I can vouch for the impression 
made on the London University, for all Stinkomalee hath been perplexed at 
the apparition. The learned Chaldeans of Gower Street opine that it forebodes 
nothing good to the cause of “ useful knowledge,” and they watch the “ transit” 
of Prout, devoutly wishing for his “exit.’”” With throbbing anxiety, night after 
night, has Dr. Lardner gazed on the sinister planet, seeking, with the aid of Dr. 
Bi abbage” s calculating machine, to ascertain the probable period of its final 
eclipse, and often muttering its name, “ to tell how he hates its beams.” He 
has seen it last April shining conspicuously i in the constellation of Pisces, when 
he duly conned over the “ Apology for Lent ;” and the doctor has reported to the 
University board, that, “‘ advancing with retrograde movement in the zodiac,” this 
disastrous orb was last perceived in the milky way entering the sign of “ Amphora,” 
or “the churn.” But what do the public care, while the general eye is delighted 
by its irradiance, that a few owls and dunces are scared by its effulgency? The 
Georgium Sidus, the Astrum Julium, the Soleil d’ Austerlitz, the Star at Vaurhall, 
the nose of Lord Chancellor Vaux,+ and the grand Roman Girandola shot off from 
the mole of Adrian, to the annual delight of modern “ quirites,” are all fine 
things and rubicund in their generation, but nothing to the star of Watergrasshill. 
Nor is astronomical science or pyrotecnics the only department of philosophy 
that has been influenced by this extraordinary meteor. The kindred study of 
Gastronomy has derived the hint of a new combination from its inspiring ray, 
and, after a rapid perusal of “ Prout’s Apology for Fish,” the celebrated Monsieur 
Ude, whom Croquis has so exquisitely delineated in the Gallery of Recrna, has 
invented on the spot an original sauce, a novel obsonium, more especially adapted 
to cod and turbot, to which he has given the reverend father’s name ; so that 
Sir William Curtis will be found eating his turbot a la Prout as constantly as his 
tourte a la frangipane. The fascinating Miss Landon has affixed her fair name to 
a frozen lake in the map of Captain Ross’s discoveries; and if Prout be not so 
fortunate in winning terraqueous renown with his pen, 
** Nititur penna vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto”"— 

he will at least figure on the “ carte” at Verey’s, our neighbour, opposite. 


* Blarneum nemus. 

+ The following song was a favourite with the celebrated Chancelier D’ Aguesseau. 
It is occasionally sung in our own times by a modern performer on the woolsack, in 
the intervals of business : 


** Sitot que la lumiére Ravi de revoir l’aurore, 
Redore nos céteaux, Le verre en main je lui dis, 
Je commence ma carriére Vois-tu done plus chez le Maure 


Par visifer mes tonneaux, Que sur mon nez de rubis? 
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Who can yet tell what posthumous destinies await the late incumbent of 
Watergrasshill? In truth, his celebrity (to use an expression of Edmund Burke) 
is as yet but “a speck in the horizon—a small seminal ae rather than @ 
formed body ;”’ and when, in the disemboguing of the chest, in the evolving of his 
“MSS., he will be unfolded to the view in all his dimensions, developing his 
proportions in a gorgeous shape of matchless originality and grandeur, then will 
be the hour for the admirers of the beautiful and the votaries of the sublime to 
hail him with becoming veneration, and welcome him with the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all kinds of music. 
(Dan. cap. viii. v. 15). 


Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth ; 
And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 

Man, in the sunshine of the world’s new spring, 

Shall walk transparent like some holy thing! ! ! 

Then, too, your prophet from his angel brow 

Shall cast the veil that hides its splendour now, 

And gladdened earth shall, through her wide expanse, 
Bask in the glories of his countenance! 


The title of this second paper taken from the Prout collection is enough to 
dicate that we are only firing off the small-arms—the pop-guns—of this 
stupendous arsenal, and that we reserve the heavy mettle for a grander occasion, 
when the Whig ministry and the dog-days shall be over, and a merry autumn 
and a Wellington administration shall mellow our October cups. To talk of Tom 
Moore is but small talk — in tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria ; for Prout’s great 
art is to magnify what is little and to fling a dash of the sublime into a twopenny- 
post communication. To use Tommy’s own phraseology, Prout could, with 
great comfort and ease to himself, 


** Teach an old cow pater noster, 
And whistle Moll Roe to a pig.” 


But we have another reason for selecting this Essay on Moore from the papers of 
the deceased divine. We have seen with regret an effort made to crush and 
annihilate the young author of a book on the Round Towers of Ireland, with 
whom we are not personally acquainted, but whose production gave earnest of an 
ardent mind bent on abstruse and recondite studies ; and who, leaving the 
frivolous boudoir and the drawing-room coterie to lisp their ballads and retail 
their Epicurean gossip unmolested, trod alone the craggy steeps of venturous 
discovery in the regions of oriental learning ; whence, returning to the isle of 
the west, the “ rran of the fireworshipper,” he trimmed his lamp, well fed with 
the fragrant oil of these sunny lands, and penned a work which will one day 
rank among the most extraordinary of modern times. The Edinburgh Review 
attempted, long ago, to stifle the unfledged muse of Byron; these truculent 
northerns would gladly have bruised in the very shell that young eagle that 
afterwards tore Brougham, Jeffrey, and Moore with his lordly talons, and made 
them wax subservient slaves, after being impotent bullies. The same review 
undertook to cry down Wordsworth and Coleridge ; they shouted their vulgar 
“ crucifigatur” against Robert Southey; and seemed to have adopted the motto 
of the French club of witlings, 


“ Nul n’aura de l’esprit que nous et nos amis.” 


But O’Brien may defy them. He may defy his own alma mater, the silent and 
unproductive Trin. Coll. Dub. ; he may defy the Royal Irish Academy, a learned 
assembly, which, alas! has neither a body to be kicked, nor a soul to be damned, 
secure of the applause which sterling merit challenges from every freeborn inha- 
bitant of these islands,— 


‘* Save, where from yonder ivy mantled tower, 
The moping ow] does to the moon complain 
Of those who, venturing near her silent bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 


Moore (we beg his pardon), the reviewer, asserts that O’Brien is a plagiary, 


and copied his discovery from Nimrod. Now we venture to offer a copy of the 
commentaries of Cornelius & Lapide (which we find in Prout’s chest) to Tommy, 
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if he will show us a single passage in Nimrod (which we are confident he never 


read) warranting his assertion. 


But apropos of plagiarisms; let us hear the 


prophet of Watergrasshill, who enters largely on the subject. 


Watergrasshill, Feb. 1834. 

That notorious tinker William Woods, 
who, as I have recorded among the pa- 
pers in my cofler somewhere, to spite 
my illustrious father, kidnapped me in 
rd childhood, little dreamt that the in- 
fant Prout would one day emerge from 
the Royal Cork Foundling Hospital as 
safe and unscathed as ‘the children 
from Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, to hold 
up his villany to the execration of 
mankind. 


** Non sine dis animosus infans !” 


Among the Romans, whoever stole a 
child was liable by law to get a sound 
flogging ; and, a as plaga i in Latin means 
a stripe, or lash, kidnappers in Cicero's 
time were called plugiarii, or cat-o’- 
nine-tail villains. . lL approve highly of 
this law of the twelve tables; but per- 
haps my judgment is biased, and I 
should be an unfair juror to give a ver- 
dict in a case which comes home to 
my own feelings so poignantly. The 
term plagiary has since been applied 
metaphorically to literary shoplifters 
and book-robbers, who stuff their pages 
with other men’s goods, and thrive on 
indiscriminate pillage. This is justly 
considered a high misdemeanour in the 
republic of letters, and the lash of cri- 
ticism is unsparingly dealt on pick- 
pockets of this description. Among 
the Latins, Martial is the only classic 
author by whom the term plagiarius is 
used in the metaphorical sense, as 
applied to literature ; and surely it was 
not because the practice only began in 
his time that the word had not been 
used even in the Augustan age of 
Rome. Be that as it may, we first 
find the term Bong Martial’s Epigrams 
(lib. i. epigr. 53), talking of his verses, 
** Dicas esse meos, manuque missos : 
Hoc si terque quaterque clamitaris, 
[inpones plagia io pudorem.” 


Cicero himself was accused by the 
Greeks of pilfering whole passages for 
his philosophical works from the scrolls 
of Athens, and cooking up the frag- 
ments and broken meat of Greek ora- 
tions to feed the hungry barbarians of 
the Roman forum. My authority is 
that excellent critic St. Jerome, who, 
in the proémium in qu. Heb. lib. Gene- 


Outver YorKE. 


sis, distinctly says, “ Cicero repetunda- 
rum accusatur a Gracis,” &c. &c.; and 
in the same passage he adds, that 
Virgil, being accused of taking whole 
similies from Homer, gloried in the 
theft, and exclaimed, “ Think ye it no- 
thing to wrest his club from Hercules ¢” 
(it. ibidem.) Vide Seti Hieronymi, 
opera, tom. iv. fol. 90. But what shall 
we say when we find Jerome accusing 
another holy father of plagiarism? 
verily the temptation must have been 
very great to have shaken the probity 
of St. Ambrose, when he _ pillaged 
his learned brother in the faith, 
Origen of Alexandria, by wholesale. 
* Nuper Sanctus Ambrosius Hexameron 
illius compilavit (Seti Hieronymi, opera, 
tom. iii. fol. 87, in epistola ad Pam- 
mach). It is well known that Menan- 
der and Aristophanes were mercilessly 
pillaged by Terence and Plautus; and 
the Latin freebooters thought nothing 
of stopping the Thespian waggon on 
the highways of Parnassus. The French 
dramatists are similarly waylaid by 
our scouts from the green-room, and 
the plunder is awful! What is Talley- 
rand about, that he cannot protect the 
property of the French? Perhaps he 
is better employed. 

Iam an old man, and have read a 
great deal in my time—being of a 
quiet disposition, and having always 
had a taste for books, which I consider 
a great blessing ; but latterly I find 
that I may dispense with further per- 
usal of printed volumes, as, unfortu- 
nately, memory serves me but too well ; 
and all I read now strikes me as but a 
new version of what I had read some- 
where before. Plagiarism is so bare- 
faced, and so universal, that I can’t 
stand it no longer: I have shut up 
shop, and won’t be taken in no more. 
Quere peregrinum! clamo. Ym sick 
of hashed-up works, and loathe the 
baked meats of antiquity served in a 
fricassée. Give me a solid joint, in 
which no knife has been ever fleshed, 
and I will share your intellectual ban- 
quet most willingly, were it but a 
mountain kid or a limb of Welsh mut- 
ton. Alas! where shall Iturn? Let 
me open the reviews, and lo! the 
critics are but repeating old criticisms ; 
let me fly to the poets, ’tis but the old 
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lyre with new catgut strings; let me 
hear the orators, —* that’s my thun- 
der!” says the ghost of Sheridan or 
the spectre of Burke ; let me listen to 
the sayers of good things, and alas for 
the injured shade of Joe Miller! I 
could go through the whole range of 
modern authors (save Scott and a few 
of that kidney), and exclaim, with more 
truth than the chieftain of the crusaders 
in Tasso, 
“ De qui de voi non so la patria e’] seme ? 
Quale spada m’é ignota e qual saetta? 
Ben che per I’ aria ancor sospesa treme 
Non saprei dir s’é Franca, o se d’Irlanda, 
E quale apunto il braccio e che la manda?” 
Gerusal, Liber., canto vigesimo, st. 18. 


To state the simple truth, such as I 
feel it in my own conviction, I declare 
that the whole mass of contemporary 
scribblement might be bound up in 
one tremendous volume, and entitled 
“ Elegant Extracts ;” for, if you except 
the form and style, the varnish and co- 
lour, all the rest is what I have known 
in a different shape forty years ago ; 
and there is more philosophy than 
meets the eye in that excellent song on 
the transmutation of things here below, 
perpetually offering the same intrinsic 
substance under a different name : 


“ Dear Tom, this brown jug, which now 
foams with mild ale, 
Was once Toby Philpot, amerry old soul.” 


This transmigration of intellect, this 
metempsychosis of literature, goes on 
silently reproducing what had been, 
and reconstructing what had gone to 
pieces; but those whose memory, like 
mine, is unfortunately over-tenacious 
of its young impressions, cannot enjoy 
the zest of a twice-told tale, and conse- 
quently are greatly to be pitied. 

It has lately come out that Childe 
Harold (like other naughty children 
sent to the Euryalus hulk) was given to 
picking pockets; and that Mr. Beck- 
ford, the author of Vathek and the 
builder of Fonthill Abbey, has been a 
serious sufferer by the Childe’s depre- 
dations, and is now determined to 
publish his case in the shape of Tra- 
vels, in 1787, through Portugal, up the 
Rhine, and through Italy, by W. Beck- 
ford, Esq.; and, also, it appears that 
Saml. Rogers, in his Italy, has learned 
a thing or two from the Bandits of 
Terracina, and has dévalisé Mr. Beck- 
ford aforesaid on more than one occa- 
sion in the Appennines. I am not sur- 
prised at all this: murder will out; 
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and a stolen dog will naturally nose 
out his original and primitive master 
among a thousand on a race-course. 
These matters may be sometimes ex- 
aggerated, and (honour bright !) far be 
it from me to pull the stool from under 
every poor devil that sits down to write 
a book, and sweep away with unspar- 
ing besom all the cobwebs so indus- 
triously woven across Paternoster Row. 
T don’t wish to imitate Father Har- 
douin, the celebrated jesuit, who gained 
great renown among the wits of Louis 
XIVth’s time by his paradoxical and 
startling opinions. A favourite maggot 
hatched in his prolific brain was, that 
the odes of Horace never were written 
by the friend of Mecenas, but were the 
crude imposture of some old Benedic- 
tine monk of the twelfth century, who, 
to amuse his cloistered leisure, per- 
sonated Flaccus, and under his name 
strung together those lyrical effusions. 
This is maintained in a large folio, 
printed at Amsterdam in 1733, viz. 
Harduini opera varia, }:v30-Horatius, 
which any one can consult in the library 
of the British Museum. One of his 
arguments is drawn from the Christian 
allusions, which he asserts occur so 
frequently in these odes; ex. gratid, 
the Praise of Chastity : 
« Platanusque celebs 
Evincit ulmos” (Lib. ii. ode 15) ; 
for the elm tree used to be married to 
the vine ; not so the sycamore, as any 
one who has been in Italy must know. 
The rebuilding of the temple by Julian 
the apostate, is denounced by the 
monk thus, quoth the Jesuit : 
** Sed bellicosis fata quiritibus 
Hac lege dico, ne nimium pii 
Tecta velint reparare Trojz.” 
(Lib. iii. ode 3.) 
Again, the sacred mysteries of our 
Lord’s supper, and the concealed na- 
ture of the bread that was broken 
among the primitive Christians. 
“* Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanum, sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselum” (the bark of Peter) 
(Lib. iii. ode 2). 
And the patriarch Joseph, according to 
Hardouin, is clearly pointed out under 
the strange and un-Roman name of Pro- 
culeius, of whom history says naught. 
“* Vivit extento Proculeius evo, 


= 999 


Notus in fratres animi paterni! 
(Lib. ii. ode 2.) 


For the rest of old [fardouin’s disco- 
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veries I must refer to the work itself, as 
quoted above; and I must in fairness 
add, that his other literary efforts and 
deep erudition reflect the highest credit 
on the celebrated order to which he be- 
longed,— the Jesuits and Benedictines 
being as distinct and as superior bodies 
of monastic men to the rest of the 
tribes of cowled ceenobites as the brah- 
mins in India are to the beggarly 
parias.* 

There is among the lyric poems of 
the lower Irish a very remarkable ode, 
the authorship of which has been as- 
cribed to the very Rev. Robert Bur- 
rowes, the mild, tolerant, and exemplary 
dean of St. Finbarrs Cathedral, Cork, 
whom I am proud to call my friend : 
it refers to the last tragic scene in the 
comical or melodramatic life of a Dub- 
lin gentleman, whom the above-men- 
tioned excellent divine accompanied in 
his ministerial capacity to the gallows ; 
and nothing half so characteristic of 
the genuine Irish recklessness of death 
was ever penned by any national La- 
bruyére as that incomparable elegy be- 
ginning — 

«The night before Larry was stretched, 

The boys they all paid him a visit,” &c. 


Now, were not this fact of the 
clerical authorship of a most sublime 
Pindaric composition chronicled in 
the imperishable pages of Recina, 
some future Hardouin would arise to 
unsettle the belief of posterity, and the 
claim of my friend Dean Burrowes 
would be overlooked ; while the song- 
ster of Turpin the highwayman, the 
illustrious author of Rookwood,+ would 
infallibly be set down as the writer of 
“ Larry's” last hornpipe. But let me 
remark, en passant, that in that interest- 
ing department of literature “ slang 
songs,” Ireland enjoys a proud and 
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lofty pre-eminence over every Euro- 
pean country: her “‘ musa pedestris,” 
or “ footpad poetry,” is unrivalled ; 
and, as it has been observed by an 
eminent historian, over whose pages I 
have pored with untiring eye in my 
schoolboy-days, Tacitus, (in his admi- 
rable work De Moribus Germanorum,) 
the Irish resemble the barbarians on 
the Rhine, and find an impulse for 
valorous deeds, and a comfort for all 
their tribulations, in a song . 

Many folks like to write anony- 
mously, others posthumously, others 
under an assumed name, and for each 
of these methods of conveying thought 
to our fellow-men there may be as- 
signed sundry solid reasons. But a 
man should never be ashamed to avow 
his writings, if called on by an injured 
party, and I for one will never shrink 
from that avowal. If, as my friend 
O’Brien of the Round Towers tells me, 
Tom Moore tried to run him down in 
the Edinburgh Review, after holding an 
unsuccessful negotiation with him for 
his services in compiling a joint-stock 
history of Ireland, why did not the man 
of the paper bullet fire a fair shot in his 
own name, and court the publicity ofa 
dirty job, which done in the dark can 
lose nothing of its infamy. Dr. John- 
son tells us, that Bolingbroke wrote in 
his old age a work against Christianity, 
which he hadn’t the courage to avow or 
publish in his lifetime; but left a sum 
of money in his will to a hungry 
Scotchman, Mallet, on condition of 
printing in his own name this precious 
production. “ He loaded the pistol,” 
says the pious and learned lexicogra- 
pher, “* but made Sawney pull the 
trigger.” But the weapon, like Moore's, 
was quite harmless —telwn imbelle, 
sine ictu. 

The two most original writers of the 


* Father Hardouin, who died at Paris 3d Sept. 1729, was one of the many high 


ornaments of the society and the century to which he belonged 


- His edition of the 


councils ranks among the most elaborate efforts of theological toil, Concil. collect. Regia, 
15 vols. folio, Paris, 1715. The best edition of the naturalist Pliny extant is his, 


and displays a wondrous range of reading. 


He was one of the witty and honest 


crew of Jesuits who conducted that model of periodical criticism the Journal de 
Trévoux. Bishop Atterbury of Rochester has written his epitaph : 
“‘ Hic jacet Petrus Harduinvs 
Hominum paradoxotatos, vir summa memorize, 
Judicium expectans.”——Provr. 
t Prout must have enjoyed the gift of prophecy, for Rookwood was not published 


till four months after his 


eath at Watergrasshill, 


Perhaps Mr. Ainsworth sub- 


mitted his embryo romance to the priest’s inspection when he went to kiss the 
stone. We are glad this note affords us an opportunity of announcing, as shortly to 
be published, six magnificent plates, illustrative of scenes in that truly-striking 


romaunt, by an artist of the name of Hull.—O., Y. 
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day, and also the two most ill-treated 
by the press, are decidedly Miss Har- 
riet Martineau and Henry O’Brien. 
Of Miss Martineau I shall say little, 
as she can defend herself against all 
her foes, and give them an effectual 
check when hard-pressed in literary 
encounters. Her fame can be com- 
prised in one brief pentameter, which 
[ would recommend as a motto for the 
title-page of all her treatises : 

“ Femina tractavit ‘ propria que mari- 

bus,’” 


But over Iienry O’Brien, as he is young 
and artless, I must throw the shield of 
my fostering protection. It is now 
some time since he called at Water- 
grasshill ; it was in the summer after 
[I had a visit from Sir Walter Scott. 
The young man was then well versed 
in the oriental languages and the Celtic; 
he had read the Coran and the Psalter 
of Cashil, the Zendevesta and the Ogy- 
gia, Lalla Rookh and Rock’s Memoirs, 
besides other books that treat of Phae- 
nician antiquities. From these au- 
thentic sources of Irish and Hindoo 
mythology he had derived much in- 
ternal comfort and spiritual consola- 
tion; at the same time that he had 
picked up a rude (and perhaps a crude) 
notion that the Persians and the boys 
of Tipperary were first cousins after 
all. "Iwas a bold thought, to be sure, 
that same; but then the story of the 
fireworshippers in Arabia so corres- 
ponded with the exploits of General 
Decimus Rock in Mononia, and the 
camel-driver of Mecca was so forcibly 
associated in his mind with the bog- 
trotter of Derrynane, both having de- 
luded an untutored tribe of savages, 
and the flight of the one being as cele- 
brated as the vicarious imprisonment of 
the other, he was sure he should find 
some grand feature of this striking 
consangninity, some landmark indi- 
cative of former relationship. 


Journeying with that intent, he eyed these 
Towers; 

And, heaven-directed,camethis way to find 

The noble truth that gilds his humble 
name. 


Being a tolerable Greek scholar (for 
he is a Kerryman), with Lucian, of 
course, at bis fingers’ ends, he bethought 
himself of the great phallic tower which 
that author describes as having been 
long ago erected in the countries of 
the east (and which might probably 
have been the identical tower of Ba- 
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bel); a ray of light darted through the 
diaphanous casement of O’Brien’s 
brain,—’twas a merry thought, with a 
touch of the sublime intermingled,— 
"twas a coup de soleil,a manifestation of 
the spirit,—’twas a divine particula 
auré,—’twas a most eurékish moment, 
—’twas what a Frenchman would call 
Uheure du berger ; and on the spot the 
whole theory of “ Round Towers” was 
developed in his mind. The dormant 
chrysalis burst into a butterfly. And 
this is the bright thing of surpassing 
brilliancy that Tom Moore would ex- 
tinguish with his flimsy foolscap pages 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

Forbid it, Heaven! Though all the 
mercenary or time-serving scribes of 
the periodical press should combine to 
slander and burke thee, O’B.! though 
all the world betray thee, one pen at 
least thy rights shall guard, and vindi- 
cate thy renown: here, on the summit 
of a bleak Irish hill—here, to the child 
of genius and enthusiasm my door is 
still open; and though the support 
which I can give thee is but a scanty 
portion of patronage indeed, I give it 
with good will, and assuredly with 
good humour. QO, Brien! historian of 
round towers, has sorrow thy young 
days faded ? 

Does Moore with his cold wing wither 

Each feeling that once was dear? 
Then, child of misfortune, come hither— 

I'll weep with thee tear for tear. 

When O’Brien consulted me as to 
his future plans and prospects, and the 
development of his theory, in the first 
instance confidentially to Tom Moore, 
I remember distinctly that, in the 
course of our conversation (over a red 
herring), I cautioned the young and 
fervent enthusiast against the tricks and 
rogueries of Tommy. No man was 
better able to give advice on this sub- 
ject— Moore and I having had many 
mutual transactions, the reciprocity of 
which was all on one side. We know 
each other intus et in cute, as the reader 
of this posthumous paper will not fail 
to learn before he has laid down the 
document ; and if the ballad-monger 
comes off second best, I can’t help him. 
I warned O’B. against confiding his 
secret to the man of melody, or else he 
would surely repent of his simplicity, 
and to his cost find himself some day 
the dupe of his credulous reliance ; 
while he would have the untoward pro- 
spect of seeing his discovery swamped, 
and of beholding, through the medium 
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of a deep and overwhelming flood of 
treachery,— 
** His round towers of other days 
Beneath the waters shining.” 

For, to illustrate by a practical example 
the man’s way of doing business, I 
gave, as a striking instance, his Travels 
in Search of Religion. Now, since my 
witty father’s celebrated book of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, I ask, was there ever a 
more clever, or in every way so well 
got up a performance as this Irish 
gentleman’s Steeple Chase? But would 
you believe it, unless Prout told you, 
this very same identical Tommy, who in 
that work quotes the “ fathers” so ac- 
curately, and, I may add, without going 
into polemics, so felicitously and tri- 
umphantly, has written the most abu- 
sive, scurrilous, and profane article 
that ever sullied the pages of the Edin- 
burgh Review,— the whole scope of 
which is to cry down the fathers, and 
to turn the highest and most cherished 
ornaments of the primitive church into 
ridicule. See the 24th volume of the 
Edinburgh Review,* p. 65, Nov. 1814, 
where you will learn with amazement 
that the most accomplished Christian 
writer of the second century, that most 
eloquent churchman, Africa’s glorious 
son, was nothing more in Tommy’s eye 
than the “ Harsh, muddy, and unintelli- 
gible Tertullian!” Further on, you will 
hear this Anacreontic little chap talk of 
‘the pompous rigidity of Chrysostom ;” 
and soon after you are equally edified 
by hearing him descant on the “ anti- 
thetical trifling of Gregory Nazianzene ” 
— of Gregory, whose elegant mind was 
the result and the index of pure unsul- 
lied virtue, ever most attractive when 
adorned with the graces of scholarship 
—Gregory, the friend of St. Basil, and 
his schoolfellow at Athens, where those 
two vigorous champions of Christianity 
were associated in their youthful studies 
with that Julian who was afterwards 
an emperor, a sophist, and an apos- 
tate——a disturber of oriental provinces, 
and a fellow who perished deservedly 
by the javelin of some young patriot 
admirer of round towers in Persia. In 
the article alluded to, our incredu- 
lous Thomas goes on to say, that these 
same fathers, to whom he afterwards 
refers his Irish gentleman in the catch- 
penny travels, are totally “ unfit to be 
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ruides either in faith or morals.” (it. ib.) 
‘he prurient rogue dares to talk of 
their “ Pagan wnaginations !” and, 
having turned up his ascetic nose at 
these saintly men, because, forsooth, 
they appear to him to be but “ indiffer- 
ent Christians,” he pronounces them 
to be also “ elephants in battle,” and, 
chuckling over this old simile, con- 
cludes with a complacent smirk quite 
self-satisfactory. O for the proboscis 
of the royal animal in the Surrey me- 
nagerie, to give this poet’s carcass a 
sound drubbing! O most theological, 
and zoological, and super-eminently 
logical Tommy ! ’tis you that are fit to 
travel in search of religion ! 

If there is one plain truth that oozes 
forth from the feculent heap of trash 
which the reviewer accumulates on the 
merits of the fathers, it is the conviction 
in every observant mind, drawn from 
the simple perusal of his article, that 
he never read three consecutive pages 
of their works in his life. No one 
that ever did, no one who had ban- 
queted with the gorgeous and magnifi- 
cent Chrysostom, or drained the true 
Athenian cup of Gregory Nazianzene, 
or dwelt with the eloquent and feel- 
ingly devout Bernard in the cloistered 
shades of Clairvaux, or mused with the 
powerful, rich, and scrutinising mind 
of Jerome in his hermitage of Pales- 
tine, could write an article so contempt- 
ible, so low, so little. He states, truly 
with characteristic audacity, that he 
has mounted to the most inaccessible 
shelves of the library in Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, and scaled the “ heights of 
Abraham” to get at the original edi- 
tions ; but believe him not; for the old 
in-folios would have become instinct 
with life at the approach of the dwarf, 
would awaken at his touch, and, tum- 
bling their goodly volumes on their 
diminutive assailant, would have over- 
whelmed him, like Tarpeia, on the 
very threshold of his sacrilegious in- 
vasion. 

Towards my young friend O’Brien of 
the towers he acts the same part, ap- 
pearing in his old character, that of an 
anonymous reviewer, a veiled prophet 
of Khorassan. Having first negotiated 
with him to extract his brains, and 
make use of him for his meditated 
“ History of Ireland” (the corres- 


* The book reviewed by Moore is entitled Select Passages from the Fathers, by the 
Rey. Stuart Boyd: whose enthusiastic and chivalrous brother, shot at Malaga by 


Moreno, is now the object of much sympathy in the newspapers.—O, Y. 
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pondence lies before me), he winds up 
the confidential intercourse by an Edin- 
burgh volley of canister shot quite in a 
friendly way. He has the ineffable 
impudence to accuse O’B. of plagiar- 
ism, and to state that this grand and 
unparalleled discovery had been pre- 
viously made by the author of Nimrod,* 
a book which Tommy read not, neither 
did he care, so he plucked the laurel 
from the brow ofmerit. But to accuse 
a writer of plagiarism, Tommy should 
be himself immaculate ; and while he 
dwells in a glass-house he should not 
throw stones at a man in a tower. 
The Blarney-stone in my neigh- 
bourhood has attracted hither many an 
illustrious visitor; but none has been 
so assiduous a pilgrim in my time as 
Tom Moore. While he was engaged 
in his best and most unexceptionable 
work on the melodious ballads of his 
country, he came regularly every sum- 
mer, and did me the honour to share 
my humble roof repeatedly. He 
knows well how often he plagued me 
to supply him with original songs 
which I had picked up in France 
among the merry troubadours and carol- 
loving inhabitants of that once happy 
land, and to what extent he has trans- 
ferred these foreign inventions into the 
Irish Melodies. Like the robber Ca- 
cus, he generally dragged the plundered 
cattle by the tail, so as that, moving 
backwards into his cavern of stolen 
goods, the foot-tracks might not lead to 
detection. Some songs he would turn 
upside down by a figure in rhetoric 
called icrsgov agorseov ; others he would 
disguise in various shapes; but he 
would still worry me to supply him 
with the productions of the Gallic 
muse ; for “ d’ye see, old Prout,” the 
rogue would say, 
The best of all ways 
To lengthen our lays 

Is to steal a few thoughts from the French, 
“‘my dear,” 


Chanson de la Comtesse de Chateaubriand 
@ Francois I, 
Va ot la gloire t’invite ; 
Et quand ton cour palpite 
D’orgueil, qu'il pense a moi! 
Quand |’éloge enflamme 
Toute l’ardeur de ton Ame, 
Pense encore 4 moi! 
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Now I would have let him enjoy 
unmolested the renown which these 
Melodies have obtained for him; but 
his last treachery to my round-tower 
friend has roused my bile, and I shall 
give evidence of the unsuspected rob- 
beries. 


** Abstracteeque boves abjuratequerapine 
Ceelo ostenduntur.” 


It would be easy to point out de- 
tached fragments and stray metaphors, 
which he has scattered here and there 
in such gay confusion, that every page 
has within its limits a mass of felony 
and plagiarism sufficient to hang him. 
For instance, I need only advert to his 
Bard’s Legacy. On his dying bed this 
“ bard ” cannot help indulging his evil 
pranks; for, in bequeathing his “‘ heart” 
to his “ mistress dear,” and recommend- 
ing her to “ borrow” balmy drops. of 
port wine to bathe the relic, he is all 
the while robbing old Clement Marot, 
who thus disposes of his remains— 


“Quand je suis mort, je veux qu’ou 
m’entére 
Dans la cave ou est le vin; 
Le corps sous un tonneau de Madére, 
Et la bouche sous le robin.” 


But I won’t strain at a gnat when I 
can capture a camel laden with pilfered 
spoil ; for, would you believe it if you 
had never learned it from Prout, the 
very opening and foremost song of the 
collection, 


** Go where glory waits thee,” 


is but a literal and servile translation of 
an old French ditty which is among 
my papers, and which I believe to 
have been composed by that beautiful 
and interesting “‘ ladye” Francoise de 
Foix, Comiesse de Chateaubriand, born 
in 1495, and the favourite of Francis I, 
who soon abandoned her: indeed, the 
lines appear to anticipate his infidelity. 
They were written before the battle of 
Pavia. 


Tom Moore’s translation of this song in the 
“ Trish Melodies.”’ 
Go where glory waits thee— 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember me ! 
When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 
Oh,then remember me! 





* Nimrod, by the Hon. Reginald Herbert. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1826. Priestley. 
A work of uncommon erudition, but the leading idea of which is, that these towers 
were fire-altars. O’B.’s theory is not to be found in any page of it having the remotest 
reference to Ireland ; and we are astonished at the unfairness of giving (as Moore 
has done) a pretended quotation from Nimrod, without indicating where it is to be 


met with in the volume.—O, Y. 
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Autres charmes peut-étre 

Tu voudras connaitre, 

Autre amour en maitre 
Regnera sur toi ; 

Mais quand ta lévre presse 

Celle qui te caresse, 
Mechant, pense a moi! 


Quand au soir tu erres 
Sous l’astre des bergéres, 
Pense aux doux instans 
Lorsque cette étoile, 
Qu’un beau ciel dévoile, 
Guida deux amans! 
Quand la fleur, symbole 
D’été qui s’envole, 
Penche sa téte molle, 
S’exhalant a lair, 
Pense a la guirlande, 
D’une amie l’offrande— 
Don qui fut si cher! 


Quand la feuille d’automne 

Sous tes pas resonne, 
Pense alors 4 moi; 

Quand de la famille 

L’antique foyer brille, 
Pense encore a moi! 

Et si de la chanteuse 

La voix melodieuse 

Berce ton ame heureuse 
Et ravit tes sens, 

Pense aux airs que chante 

Pour toi ton amante— 
Bien aimés accens! 


Any one who has the slightest tine- 
ture of French literature must recognise 
the simple and unsophisticated style 
of a genuine love song in the above, 
the language being that of the century 
in which Clement Marét and Maitre 
Adam wrote their incomparable ballads, 
and evincing an evident admixture of 
gentleness and sentimental delicacy, 
which no one but a “ladye” and a 
lovely heart could infuse into the com- 
position. Moore has not been infeli- 
citous in rendering the charms of the 
wondrous original into English lines 
adapted to the measure and tune of the 
French. The air is plaintive and ex- 
quisitely beautiful; but I recommend 


Le Marquis de Cingmars. 


Tun’asfait,omoncwur! qu’un beau songe, 
Qui te fut, helas! ravi trop tét ; 
Ce doux réve, ah dieux ! qu’ilseprolonge, 
Je consens a n’aspirer plus haut. 
Faut-il que d’avance 
Jeune espérance 
Le destin détruise ton avenir ? 
Faut-il que la rose 
La premiere éclose 
Soit celle qu’il se plaise a flétrir ! 
Tu n’as fait, &c. 
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Other arms may press thee, 

Dearer friends caress thee — 

All the joys that bless thee 
Dearer far may be: 

But when friends are nearest, 

And when joys are dearest, 
Oh, then remember me! 


When at eve thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest, 

Oh, then remember me ! 
Think, when home returning, 
Bright we’ve seen it burning — 

Oh, then remember me! 

Oft as summer closes, 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

Once so loved by thee, 
Think of her who wove them— 
Her who made thee love them : 

Oh, then remember me ! 


When around thee, dying, 
Autumn leaves are lying, 
Oh, then remember me ! 
And at night when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing, 
Oh, still remember me ! 
Then, should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 
To thy heart appealing, 
Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains J used to sing thee — 
Oh, then remember me ! 











it to be tried first on the French words, 
as it was sung by the charming lips 
of the Countess of Chateaubriand to the 
enraptured ear of the gallant Francis I. 

The following pathetic strain is the 
only literary relic which has been pre- 
served of the unfortunate Marquis de 
Cinqmars, who was disappointed in a 
love affair, and who, to fling forgetful- 
ness around him, mixed in politics, 
conspired against Cardinal Richelieu, 
was betrayed by an accomplice, and 
perished on the scaffold. Moore has 


transplanted it entire into his National 
Melodies, but is very careful not to give 
the nation or writer from whence he 
translated it. 









Thomas Moore. 


O! ’twas all but a dream at the best — 
And still when happiest, soonest o’er ; 
Rut even in a dream to be blest 
Is so sweet, that I ask for no more! 
The bosom that opes 
With earliest hopes, 
The soonest finds those hopes untrue ; 
Like flowers that first 
In spring time burst, 
The soonest wither too! 
O! ‘twas all but, &c. 
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Que de fois tu trompas notre attente, 
Amitié, seur de l’amour trompeur ! 
De l'amour la coupe encore enchante, 
A l'ami on livre encor’ son cceur : 
L’insecte qui file 
Sa trame inutile 
Voit périr cent fois le fréle tissu ; 
Et l’amour ensorcele 
L’homme qui renouvelle 
Des neuds qui l’ont cent fois dégu ! 
Tu n’as fait, &c. 


Every thing was equally acceptable 
in the way of a song to Tommy ; and 
provided I brought grist to his mill, 
he did not care where the produce 
came from—even the wild oats and 
the thistles of native growth on Wa- 
tergrasshill, all was good provender 
for his hobby horse. There was an 
old Latin song of my own, which I 
made when a boy, smitten with the 
charms of an Irish milkmaid, who 
crossed by the hedge school occasionally, 
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By friendship we've oft been deceived, 
And love, even love, too soon is past ; 
But friendship will still be believed, 
And love trusted on to the last : 
Like the web in the leaves 
The spider weaves 
Is the charm that hangs o’er men— 
As oft as he sees 
It broke by the breeze, 
He weaves the bright line again! 
O! ‘twas all but, &c. 


and used to distract my attention from 
Corderius and Erasmi Colloquia. I 
often laughed at my juvenile gallantry 
when my eye met the copy of verses 
in overhauling my papers. Tommy 
saw it, grasped it with avidity; and I 
find he has given it, word for word, 
in an English shape in his Irish Me- 
lodies. Let the intelligent reader judge 
if he has done common justice to my 
young muse. 





In pulchram lactiferam, carmen, 
Auctore Prout. 


Lesbia semper hinc et indé 
Oculorum tela movit ; 
Captat omnes, sed deindé 
Quis ametur nemo novit. 
Palpebrarum, Nora cara, 
Lux tuarum non est foris, 
Flamma micat ibi rara, 
Sed sinceri lux amoris. 
Nora Creina sit Regina, 
Vultu, gressu tam modesto! 
Hee, puellas inter bellas, 
Jure omnium dux esto! 


Lesbia vestes auro graves 
Fert, et gemmis, juxta normam ; 
Gratie sed, eheu! suaves 
Cinctam reliquere formam. 
Nore tunicam preferres, 
Flante Zephyro volantem ; 
Oculis et raptis erres 
Contemplando ambulantem ! 
Veste Nora tam decora 
Semper indui memento, 
Semper pure sic natura 
Ibis tecta vestimento. 


Lesbia mentis prefert lumen, 
Quod coruscat perlibenter ; 

Sed quis optet hoc acumen, 
Quando acupuncta dentur? 

Nore sinu cum recliner 
Dormio luxuriosé 

Nil corrugat hoc pulvinar 
Nisi crisp ruga rose. 





To a beautiful milkmaid, a melody, 
by Thomas Moore. 


Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and left its arrows fly, 
But what they aim at no one dreameth. 
Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
My Norah’s lid, that seldom rises — 
Few her looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises. 
O, my Norah Creina dear ! 
My gentle, bashful, Norah Creina! 
Beauty lies 
In many eyes— 
But Love’s is thine, my Norah Creina! 


Lesbia wears a robe of gold ; 
But all so tight the nymph hath laced it, 
Not a charm of beauty’s mould 
Presumes to stay where nature placed it. 
O, my Norah’s gown for me, 
That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 
Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swell as heaven pleases. 
Yes, my Norah Creina dear! 
My simple, graceful, Norah Creina! 
Nature’s dress 
Is loveliness — 
The dress you wear, my Norah Creina. 


Lesbia hath a wit refined ; 
But when its points are gleaming round 
us, 
Who can tell if they’re designed 
To dazzle merely, or to wound us? 
Pillowed on my Norah’s breast, 
In safer slumber Love reposes — 
Bed of peace, whose roughest part 
Js but the crumpling of the roses. 
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Nora blanda, lux amanda, 
Expers usque tenebrarum, 

Tu cor mulces per tot dulces 
Dotes, fons illecebrarum ! 





It will be seen by these specimens 
that Tom Moore can eke out a toler- 
ably fair translation ofany given ballad : 
uabieden , to translate properly, retain- 
ing all the fire and spirit of the original, 
isa merit not to be sneezed at— it is 
the next best thing to having a genius 
of one’s own: and he who can execute 
a clever forgery, and make it pass cur- 
rent, is almost as well off as the capi- 
talist who can draw a substantial check 
on the bank of sterling genius: so, 
to give the devil his due, I must ac- 
knowledge that in terseness, point, 
pathos, and elegance, Moore’s transla- 
tions of these French and Latin trifles 
are very near as good as the primary 
compositions themselves. He has not 
been half so lucky in hitting off Ana- 
creon ; but he was a young man then, 
and a “ wild fellow ;”’ since which time 
it is thought that he has got to that 
climacteric in life to which few poets 
attain, viz. the years of discretion. 
A predatory sort of life, the career 
of a literary freebooter, has had great 
charms for him from his cradle; and 
Iam afraid that he will pursue it on 
to final impenitence. He seems to care 
little about the stern reception he will 
one day receive from that inflexible 
judge Rhadamanthus, who will make 
him confess all bis rogueries—Casti- 
gatque dolos, subigitque fateri—the bard 
being of that epicurean and careless 
turn of mind so strikingly expressed in 
these lines of Lalla Rookh— 


“Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this! it is this!” 


which verses, by the by, are enough 
to convict him of downright plagiarism 
and robbery ; for they are (as Tommy 
knows right well) to be seen written in 
large letters in the Mogul language 
over the audience chamber of the 
King of Delhi:* in fact, to examine 
and overhaul his Lalla Rookh would 
be a most diverting task, which 1 may 
one day undertake. He will be found 
to have been a chartered pirate in the 
Persian Gulf, as he was a highwayman 
in Europe: Spoliis orientis onustum. 
But the favourite field in which 
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* See Asiatic Journal, No, for May 1834, p 2. 
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Ob, my Norah Creina dear ! 
My mild, my artless Norah Creina : 
Vit, though bright, 
Hath not the light 
That warms your eyes, my Norah Creina! 


Tommy has carried on his depreda- 
tions, to an almost incredible extent, 
is that of the early French troubadours, 
whose property he has thought fair 
game, availing himself thereof without 
scruple. In his soi-disant “ Trish” 
melodies, and indeed in all his effu- 
sions of more refined gallantry, he has 
poured in a large infusion of the spirit 
and the letter of southern France. To 
be sure, he has mixed up with the pure, 
simple, and genuine inspirations of 
these primitive hearts, who loved in 
the ‘ils time after nature’s fashion, 
much of his own overstrained fancy, 
strange conceits, and forced meta- 
phors; but the initiated can easily 
distinguish when it is he speaketh 
in propria persond, and when it is that 
he uses the pathetic and soul-stirring 
language of the ménéstrels of Gaul, 
those legitimate laureates of love. 
There has been a squib fired off by 
some wag of the sixteenth century 
against an old astrologer, who prac- 
tised many rogueries in his generation, 
and which I think not inapplicable to 
Moore— 


** Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam 
fallere nostrum est : 

Et cum falsa damus, non nisi Nostra 
damus.” 


And, only it were a profanation to 
place two such personages in juxta- 
position, [ would say that Moore 
might use the affecting, the soul- 
rending appeal of the ill-fated Mary 
Stuart, addressed to that land of song 
and civilisation which she was quitting 
for ever, when she exclaimed, as the 
Gallic shore receded from her view, 
that half of her heart would still li 
Sound on the loved plains of France, 
and even the other half pine d to rejoin 
it in its primitive abodes of pleasantness 
and joy. The song of the unfortunate 
queen is too exquisitely beautiful not 
to be given here by me, such as she 
sang it on the deck of the vessel that 
wafted her away from the scenes of her 
youth and the blessings of friendship, 
to seek the dismal regions of bleak 
barbarity and murderous fanaticisin 
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I also give it because Tommy has 
modelled on it his melody, “ As slow 
our ship its foamy track,” and Byron 
his “ Native land, good night!” 


* Adieu, plaisant pays de France! 
Oh, ma patrie la plus chérie, 

Qui as nourri ma jeune enfance — 
Adieu, France! adieu, mes beaux jours ! 
La nef qui déjoint mes amours 

N’a ici de moi que la moitié ; 

Une part te reste, elle est tienne, 

Je la fie a ton amitié — 

Pour que de l'autre, il te souvienne! 


I now come toa more serious charge 
against the gentleman of “ Slopperton 
Cottage, Wiltshire ;” and it will require 
more mother-wit than he is known to 
possess to bamboozle the public into a 
satisfactory belief of his innocence. To 
plunder the French is all right, but to 
rob his own countrymen is what the late 
Lord Liverpool would call “ too bad ; 
for though letters of marque are given 
to cruisers in the Mediterranean or on 
the Spanish main for privateering pur- 
poses, aud I suppose very justifiably in 
the eyes of international law (as ex- 
plained by Puffendorff), still, who ever 
heard of Greek plundering Greek, or 
Ebenezer Jacob robbing Cadwallader 
Waddy? We all know that the late 
triumph of the Catholic cause is 
mainly attributable to Tom Moore ; 
ay, verily, big Dan might exert 
his leathern lungs during a whole 
century in haranguing the Irish sans 
culottes: but had not the Melodies 
made emancipation palatable to the 
thinking and generous portion of Bri- 
tain’s free-born sons—had not his 
poetry spoken to the hearts of the 
great and the good, and enlisted in 
lreland’s behalf the fair and fascinating 
daughters of England—had not the 
higher orders of the empire been won 
over by the witchery of Tommy’s 
spells,—the mob oratory and the 
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spouters would have been but objects 
of scorn and contempt. The “ melo- 
dies” won the cause silently, imper- 
ceptibly, but effectually ; and if there 
be a national tribute due to any man, 
it is to the child of song. Poets, how- 
ever, are always destined to be poor ; 
and such used to be the case with 
patriots too, until the rint opened the 
eyes of the public, and taught them 
that even that sacred and exalted 
passion, love of country, could resolve 
itself, through an Irish alembic, into an 
ardent love for the copper currency of 
one’s native land. The dagger of Har- 
modius, which used to be concealed 
under a wreath of myrtle, is now-a- 
days hidden within the cavity of a 
church-door begging-box: and Tom 
Moore can only claim the second part 
of the celebrated line of Virgil, as the 
first evidently refers to Mr. O'Connell : 


‘Ere ciere viros—martemque accen- 
dere cantu.” 


But [am digressing from the serious 
charge I mean to bring against the 
author of that beautiful melody “ The 
Shamrock.” Does not Tom Moore 
know that there was such a thing in 
France as the Lrish brigade? and does 
he not fear and tremble lest the ghosts 
of that valiant crew whom he has robbed 
of their due honours should, “ in the 
stilly night, when slumber’s chains 
have bound him,” drag his small car- 
cass to the Styx, and give him a well- 
merited sousing! For why should he 
give out as his own production their 
favourite song? and what ineffable 
audacity to pawn off on the modern 
drawing-rooms as his own that glorious 
carol which made the tents of Fonte- 
noy ring with its exhilarating music, 
and which old General Stack, 
lately died at 
gallantly ? 


who 
Calais, used to sing so 


LE TREFLE D’IRLANDE. 


Chanson de la Brigade, 1748. 


En terre d’Hybernie, 

Un jour, le beau Genie 

Amour et la Valeur se rencontrent 

Avec le “‘ Bel Esprit,” 

Ce drdle qui se rit 

De tout ce qui lui vient 4 l’encontre ; 
Partout leur pas reveille 
Une herbe a triple feuille, 

Que la nuit humecta de ses pleurs, 
Et que la douce aurore 
Fraichement fait éclorre, 

De l'émeraude elle a les couleurs. 

VOL. X, NO. LVI 


Del’ 


THE SHAMROCK, 


A ** Melody” of Tom Moore's, 1813. 


Through Erin’s isle, 
To sport awhile, 
As Love and Valour wandered, 
With Wit the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 
A thousand arrows squandered ; 
W here’er they pass, 
A triple grass 
Shoots up, with dewdrops streaming, 
As sofily green 
As emeralds seen 
Through purest crystal gle 
\ 
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Vive le tréfie! 
Vive le vert gazon ! 

De la patrie, terre cherie ! 
L’embléme est bel et bon ! 


Valeur, d’un ton superbe, 
S’écrie, ‘‘ Pour moi cette herbe 


Croit sitét qu’elle me voit ici paraitre ;” 


Amour lui dit, ** Non, non, 
z , 
C’est moi que le gazon 
5 


Honore en ces bijoux qu’il fait naitre ;” 


Mais Bel Esprit dirige 
Sur lherbe a triple tige 
Un cil observateur, a son tour, 
“* Pourquoi,” dit-il, ‘* defaire 
Un neud si beau, qui serre 


En ce type Esprit, Valeur, et Amour !” 


Vive le tréfle ! 
Vive le vert gazon ! 

De la patrie, terre cherie ! 
L’embléme est bel et bon! 


Prions le Ciel qu’il dure 
Ce neeud, ot la nature 

Voudrait voir une éternelle alliance ; 
Que nul venin jamais 
N’empoisonne les traits 
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O the shamrock ! 

The green immortal shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf of bard and chief — 

Old Erin’s native shamrock ! 


Says Valour, See 
They spring for me, 
Those leafy gems of morning ; 
Says Love, No, no, 
For me they grow, 
My fragrant path adorning. 
But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 
And cries, O do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three godlike friends — 
Wit, Valour, Love, for ever! 
O the shamrock! 
The green immortal shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock! 


So firm and fond 
May last the bond 
They wove that morn together ; 
And ne’er may fall 
One drop of gall 





On Wit’s celestial feather ! 
May Love, as shoot 
His flowers and fruit, 

Of thorny falsehood weed them ; 
Let Valour ne’er 
His standard rear 

Against the cause of freedom, 
Or of the shamrock, &c. 





















Qu’a l’entour si gaiement |’ Esprit lance ! 
Que nul tyran ne reve 
D’user le noble glaive 
De la Valeur contre la liberté ; 
Et que Amour suspende 
Sa plus belle guirlande 
Sur Vautel de la fidelité! 
Vive le tréfle! &c. 





Molitre has written a pleasant and 
instructive comedy entitled the Four- 
beries de Scapin, which I recommend to 
Tom’s perusal; and in the “ spelling- 
book” which I used to con over when 
at the hedge-school, with my foster- 
brother George Knapp (who has since 
risen to eminence as mayor of Cork, 
but with whom I used then to share 
the reading of the Universal Spelling 
Book — having but one between us), 
there is an awful story about “ Tommy 
and Harry,” very capable of deterring 
youthful minds from evil practices, 
especially the large wood-cut repre- 
senting a lion tearing the stomach of 
the luckless wight who led a career of 
wickedness. Had Tommy Moore 
been brought up properly (as Knapp 
and I were), he would not have com- 
mitted so many depredations, which 
he ought to know would be discovered 
on him at last, and cause him bitterly 
to repent his “ rogueries.” 

With all my sense of indignation, 


unabated and unmitigated at the un- 
fairness with which O’Brien “ of the 
round towers” has been treated, and 
which has prompted me to make dis- 
closures which would have otherwise 
slept with me in the grave, I must do 
Moore the justice to applaud his accu- 
rate, spirited, and sometimes exquisite 
translations from recondite MS. and 
other totally unexplored writings of 
antiquity. I felt it my duty, in the 
course of these strictures, to denounce 
the version of Anacreon as a total 
failure, only to be accounted for by the 
extreme youth and inexperience of the 
subsequently matured and_ polished 
melodist; but there is an obscure 
Greek poet, called 2raxxos MogQidns,* 
whose ode on whisky, or negus, com- 
posed about the sixteenth olympiad, 
according to the chronology of Arch- 
bishop Usher, he has splendidly and 
most literally rendered into English 
Anacreontic verse, thus: 















* We never heard of Sraxxos Mogpidns ; but we know a young barrister of good 
promise, Stack Murphy of Furnival’s Inn; he must have hoaxed old Prout.—Ep. 
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traxxou M ae pudsos IONS» 


Srevwey ovy now tADov 
Toss avbswoirs Purcns, 
Tos Osor s Qosves y’ 
O4s Pserarois Peeves ya 
Huu» duvasve’ sPeuesv. 
Tavurn yae ougavavds 
Tn vuxrs de: weracbas 
Taurny Asrovrts aiav 
Es yovy tows Aabosro 
Tos orseuparsco a Tee is 
> 
Huw maryos didworv, 
Our eotes ytvoire, 
Oe ‘ oT e 
Qs yao Fagearivy osvos 
Baywpey svyt xevres 


5 feos Atyouss VExTue 
IlaAas exiwov HPAI 

Ka: ZHNE® 23: POIBOI. 
EXeors nas Beoroioiy 
Hysy roti To vexrae" 
llonrtoyv yee wos* 
Tovroy Aabovrss oivoy 
Tov yaguares teorwx ols 
Audi cxuhes orshovres 
Tore Pesvwy Pasivny 
llorw x tovres auyny, 

1ov WACLTTs VEXTH Os 


Tir’ ov Xgoves ys Yampw 
Inv xArsudeuy exrancs 
Thy ayrany aeinss ; 

Eu wey y%e oidev, O1vOY, 
Taxurseov Ducegotsv 
Lridwvwrigoy Ts Aaa 
Aos ovy Bos nay aUTNY 
Kau wtdimvres ours 

Try xaspudeuy oxiouvres 
Tloncapsy ys dirdw 

Pes en oo ; 
Eurdncousy & sraigos 
Aude xurn ts ati. 


Such carefully-finished translations 
as this from raxx0s, in which not an 
idea or beauty of the Greek is lost in 
the English version, must necessarily 
do Tommy infinite credit ; and the only 
drawback on the abundant praise which 
I should otherwise feel inclined to be- 
stow on the Anacreontic versitier, is the 
fatal neglect, or perhaps wilful treach- 
ery, which has led him to deny or sup- 
press the sources of his inspiration, 
and induced him to appear in the dis- 
creditable fashion of an Irish jackdaw 
in the borrowed plumage of a Grecian 
peacock. The splendour of poesy, like 
“ Malachy’s collar of gold,” is round 
his neck, but he won it from a stranger: 
the green glories of the emerald adorn 
his glowing crest--or, as Phedrus 
says, 

“ Nitor smaragdi collo refulget tuo—” 


but if you ruffle his feathers a little, 


nw 
So 
~ 


On Whisky or Negus, by Mecre. 


Wreath the bowl 
With flowers of soul, 
The brightest wit can find us ; 
We'll take a flight 
Towards heaven to-night, 
And leave dull earth behind us. 
Should Love amid 
The wreath be hid, 
That joy, th’ enchanter, brings us ; 
No danger fear 
While wine is near— 
We'll drown him if he stings us. 
Then wreath the bowl. 


’Twas nectar fed 
Of old, ’tis said, 
Their Junos, Joves, Apollos ; 
And man may brew 
His nectar too— 
The rich receipt’s as follows : 
Take wine like this, 
Let looks of bliss 
Around it well be blended ; 
Then bring wit’s beam 
To warm the stream — 
And there’s your nectar splendid. 
Then wreath the bowl. 


Say why did Time 
His glass sublime 
Fill up with sands unsightly, 
When wine, he knew, 
Runs brisker through, 
And sparkles far more brightly * 
O lend it us, 
And, smiling, thus 
The glass in two we'd sever 
Make pleasure glide 
In double tide, 
And fill both ends for ever 


you will find that his literary toilette is 
composed of what the French coiffeurs 
call des ornemens postiches ; and that 
there was never a more calied-for de- 
claration than the avowal which he 
himself makes in one of his melodies, 
when, talking of the wild strains of the 
Irish harp, he tells us, he was but as the 
wind passing heedlessly over its chords, 
and that the music was by no means 
his own. 

A simple hint was sometimes enough 
to set his muse at work; and he not 
only was, to my knowledge, an adept 
in translating accurately, but he could 
also string together any number of lines 
in any given measure, in imitation of a 
song or ode which casually came in his 
way. This is not such arrant robbery 
as what I have previously stigmatised, 
but it is a sort of quasi-pilfering, a 
kind of petty larceny not to be encou- 
raged. There is, for instance, his 
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“ national melody,” or jingle, called, 
in the early edition of his poems, 
“These Evening Bells,” a “ Petersburg 
Air ;” of which I could unfold the na- 
tural history. It is this: —In one of 
his frequent visits to Watergrasshill, 
Tommy and I spent the evening in 
talking of our continental travels, and 
more particularly of Paris and _ its 
mirabilia ; of which he seemed quite 
enamoured. The view from the tower 
of the central church, Notre Dame, 
greatly struck his fancy; and I drew 
the conversation to the subject of the 
simultaneous ringing of all the bells in 
all the steeples of that vast metropolis 
on some feast day, or public rejoicing. 
The effect, he agreed with me, is most 
enchanting ; and the harmony most 
surprising. At that time Victor Ilugo 
had not written his glorious romance, 
the Hunchback Quasimodo ; and, con- 
sequently, I could not have read his 
beautiful description: “ In an ordi- 
nary way, the noise issuing from Paris 
in the day-time is the talking of the 
city; at night, it is the breathing of 
the city; in this case, it is the singing 
of the city. Lend your ear to this 
opera of steeples. Diffuse over the 
whole the buzzing of halfa million of 
human beings, the eternal murmur of 
the river, the infinite piping of the 
wind, the grave and distant quartette of 
the four forests, placed like immense 
organs on the four hills of the horizon ; 
soften down as with a demi-tint all 
that is too shrill and too harsh in the 
central mass of sound,—and say if you 
know any thing in the world more 
rich, more gladdening, more dazzling, 
than that tumult of bells—than that 
furnace of music—than those ten thou- 
sand brazen tones, breathed all at once 
from flutes of stone three hundred feet 
high—than that city which is but one 
orchestra—than that symphony, rush- 
ing and roaring like a tempest.” All 
these matters, we agreed, were very 
fine ; but there is nothing after all like 
the associations which early infancy 
attaches to the well-known and 
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long-remembered chimes of our own 
parish steeple: and no magic can equal 
the effect on our ear when returning, 
after long absence in foreign, and per- 
haps happier countries. As we per- 
fectly coincided in the truth of this 
observation, I added, that long ago, 
while at Rome, I had thrown my ideas 
into the shape of a song, which I 
would sing him to the tune of the 
‘¢ Groves :” 


THE SHANDON BELLS.* 


With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er [ wander, 

And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine ; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling 

Old ‘** Adrian’s Mole” in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 

Swinging uproarious 

In the gorgeous turrets 












Of Notre Dame ; 


* The church and spire of Shandon, built on the ruins of old Shandon castle (for 
which see the plates in Pacata Hybernia), are prominent objects from whatever side 
the traveller approaches our beautiful city. There exists a pathetic ballad, composed 
by some exile when ‘ eastward darkly going,” in which he begins his adieux to the 
sweet spot thus: ‘ Farewell to thee, Cork, and thy sugar-loaf steeple,” &c. &c. But 
as nothing is done in Ireland in the ordinary routine of sublunary things, this belfry 
is built on a novel and rather droll principle of architecture, viz. one side is all grey 
limestone and the other all red granite, like the Prussian soldiers’ uniform trousers, 
one leg blue, the other green.—See ‘‘ Crofton Croker’s book on Cork,” ch, 15. 
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But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o'er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly. 
O the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk o! 
In St. Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them, 
But there is an anthem 
More dear to me,— 
’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


Shortly afterwards Moore published 
his “ Evening Bells, a Petersburg air.” 
But any one can see that he only rings 
a few changes on my Roman ballad, 
cunningly shifting the scene as far 
north as he could, to avoid detection. 
He deserves richly to be sent on a 
hurdle to Siberia. 

I do not feel so much hurt at this 
nefarious “ belle’s stratagem” regarding 
me, as at his wickedness towards the 
man of the round towers (which never 
were steeples, although Dr. Milner, 
the great controversialist, says so); and 
to this matter I turn in conclusion. 

“Oh blame not the Bard,’”’ some 
folks will no doubt exclaim, and per- 
haps think that I have been over se- 
vere on Tommy, in my vindication of 
O’B.: I can only say, that if the poet 
of all circles and the idol of his own, as 
soon as this posthumous rebuke shall 
meet his eye, begins to repent him of 
his wicked attack on my young friend, 
and, turning him from his evil ways, 
betakes him to his proper trade of 
ballad-making, then shall he experience 
the comfort of living at peace with all 
mankind, and old Prout’s blessing 
shall fall as a precious ointment on 
his head. Oh! then, if he happen to 
publish a fresh number ofhis Melodies, 
may it be eminently successful; and 
may Power of the Strand, by some more 
sterling sounds than the echoes of fame, 
be convinced of the power of song — 
For it is not the magic ofstreamlet or hill: 
Ono! it is something that sounds in the 

** gill.” 
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As for my humble patronage, it cannot 
do much for him in fashionable circles ; 
for I never mixed much in the beau 
monde (at least in Ireland) during my 
lifetime, and can do nothing of course 
when I’m dead ; nor will his Melodies, 
I fear, however adapted to mortal piano- 
fortes, answer the purposes of that ce- 
lestial choir in which I shall then be an 
obscure but cheerful vocalist. But let 
Moore recollect that his course here 
below, however harmonious in the ab- 
stract, must have a finale; and at his 
last hour let him not treasure up for 
himself the unpleasant retrospect of 
young genius nipped in the bud by 
the frost of his criticism, or glad en- 
thusiasm’s early promise damped by 
inconsiderate sneers. O’Brien’s book 
can, and will, no doubt, afford much 
matter for witticism and merriment to 
the superficial, the unthinking, and the 
profane; but to the eye of Moore it 
ought to have presented a page richly 
fraught with wondrous research—redo- 
Jent with all the perfumes of Hindos- 
tan; its leaves, if they failed to con- 
vince, should, like those of the mys- 
terious lotus, have inculcated silence ; 
and if the finger of meditation did not 
pause on every period, the volume, at 
least, should not be indicated to the vul- 
gar by the finger of scorn. Even though 
there were some errors of fancy, of 
judgment, or of style, which of us is 
without reproach in our juvenile pro- 
ductions ; and though I myself am 
old, I am the more inclined to forgive 
the inaccuracies of youth. Again, when 
all is dark, who would object to a ray 
of light, merely because of the faulty or 
flickering medium by which it is trans- 
mitted ? and if the Round Towers 
have been hitherto a dark puzzle and a 
mystery, must we scare away O’Brien 
because he approaches with a rude and 
unpolished but serviceable lantern? 
No; forbid it, Diogenes; and though 
Tommy would put his huge extin- 
guisher on the Towers and their histo- 
rian, there is enough of good sense in 
the British public to make common 
cause with O’Brien the enlightener. 
Moore should recollect, that knowledge 
conveyed in any shape will ever find a 
welcome among us; and that, as he 
himself beautifully observes somewhere, 


«« Sunshine broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still.” 


For my own part, I protest to heaven 
that were I, while wandering in a 
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gloomy forest, to meet on my dreary 
path the small, faint, glimmering light 
even of a glow-worm, I would shudder 
at the thought of crushing with my 
foot that dim speck of brilliancy ; 
and were it only for its being akin to 
brighter rays, honouring it for its rela- 
tionship to the stars, I would not harm 
the little lamplighter as I passed along 
in the woodland shade. 

If Tommy is rabidly bent on satire, 
why does he not fall foul of Doctor 
Lardner, who has got the clumsy ma- 
chinery of a whole Cyclopedia at work, 
grinding that nonsense which he calls 
“ Useful Knowledge :” let the poet 
mount his Pegasus, or his Rosinante, 
and go tilt a lance against the doctor’s 
windmill. It was unworthy of him to 
turn on O’Brien, after the intimacy of 
private correspondence ; and if he was 
inclined for battle, he might have found 
a seemlier foe. Surely my young friend 
was not the quarry which the vulture 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Universac histories are liable to va- 
rious objections; they are far better in 
idea than they can possibly be in exe- 
cution. It would be indeed a great 
thing to find a man capable of grasping 
the relations which all men at all times 
bore to one another. This would be to 
develope the Scheme of Providence in 
the disposition of events, and no doubt 
to justify the ways of God. But is this 
possible? All attempts of the kind 
have notoriously failed. 

Besides the impossibility of dealing 
with the subject on the large scale, the 
attempt to do so is encumbered with 
inconveniences. The parts are apt to 
be injured for the sake, as it is thought, 
of the whole. Much must be sacrificed 
in detail for the well rounding and 
well proportioning of the different di- 
visions. The account of separate na- 
tions, it is probable, will be presented 
under a meagre epitome ; so that a 
book ostensibly designed for a history 
of all nations will be a satisfactory his- 
tory ofnone in particular. Like know- 
ledge in general, it will be found to be 
no knowledge. 

These seem to us to be some of the 
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should delight to pounce on, when 
there are so many literary reptiles to 
tempt his beak and glut his maw! 
Heaven knows, there is fair game and 
plentiful carrion on 
Beotia. 


“« In reluctantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis atque pugne.’ 


Let Moore vent his indignation and 
satiate his voracity on the proper ob- 
jects of a volatile of prey ; but poetry 
is a kindlier element and a purer at- 
mosphere for his winged excursions. 
Long, long may we behold the gor- 
geous bird soaring through the regions 
of inspiration, distinguished in his 
loftier as in his gentler flights, and 
combining, by a singular miracle of 
ornithology, the voice of the turtle- 
dove, the eagle’s eye and untiring wing, 
with the plumage of the “ bird of Para- 
dise.” 


THE EARLIEST AGES.* 


difficulties which Lord Woodhouselee 
had to surmount, whether effectually 
we pretend not to decide at this stage 
of the inquiry. His work on univer- 
sal history comprehends the whole 
course of lectures on that subject de- 
livered by him, while professor of 
civil history, and Greek and Roman 
antiquities, in the university of Edin- 
burgh. The work entitled Elements 
of History, by the same author, was 
originally, we are told, merely the 
heads or outlines of this course of lec- 
tures. It was afterwards enlarged, so 
as to form a syllabus to the general 
reader of history ; and has been so fa- 
vourably received by the public as to 
go through numerous editions in this 
country, and also in America, and to 
have been adopted as a manual in not 
a few universities. 


** The complete work (continues the 
prefatory advertisement) is now, for the 
first time, given to the public. The pre- 
paration of it for the press was tLe last of 
the literary labours of its distinguished 
author. Nor did he live to complete it ; 
but the constant attention of thirty years, 
and its annual revision during the greater 


* The Family Library, No. XLI. Universal History from the Creation of the 
World, by Alexander Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee. Six vols. 


Vols. I.—IV. 


Origines Biblice ; or, Researches in Primeval History, by Chas. T, Beke. 


Two yols. Vol. I, 


Parbury, Allen, and Co. 1834, 


the plains of 
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part of that period, had left little to its 
editor.” 


Lord Woodhouselee had a keen per- 
ception of the defects and faults of his 
predecessors in the line of universal 
history. He rejects, in particular, the 
common method of arranging general 
history according to certain epochs, or 
eras, notwithstanding the arguments in 
its favour ; namely, that, first, it affords 
great help to the memory for fixing 
the chronological dates of remarkable 
events in the history of any particular 
nation ; and, second, that these epochs 
assist the mind towards forming distinct 
ideas of all that is passing at the same 
period of time through all the different 
states or kingdoms. The first of these 
arguments, observes the historian, sup- 
poses the ‘epochs to be taken chiefly 
from the history of a single nation; as 
those of the bishop of Meaux (M. 
Bossuet), in his Discours sur ’ Histoire 
Universelle, an admirable work of its 
peculiar kind, and which justly main- 
tains a great reputation. In this lu- 
minous epitome, the history of all the 
different states and kingdoms is ar- 
ranged according to some remarkable 
events, taken, for the most part, from the 
History of the Jews. The second ar- 
gument supposes the epochs taken 
from the history of different nations, 
and to be such remarkable events as 
had a general influence on mankind, 
or an effect upon the state of society, 
over a considerable portion of the 
globe. Such are the epochs assumed 
by M. Mehegan, in his Tableau de 
l’ Histoire Universelle ; or those of the 
Abbé Millot, in his Elémens de Ul’ His- 
toire Générale. 

“ With regard,” says his lordship, 
“to the former of these methods, namely, 
that of M. Bossuet, there can be no 
doubt that, by calling the attention parti- 
cularly to a few great and striking events 
in the history ‘of any nation, the pre- 
cise date of these great events may be 
very easily impressed upon the memory. 
They serve as great landmarks, and the 
mind easily recollects their place and the 
time of their erection ; but this is nearly 
all the benefit we deriv efrom them. They 
afford no help towards fixing the dates, 
or even the order and succession, of the 
intermediate events, many of which may 
be highly important, and equally deserv- 
ing of remembrance as the epoch itself. 
Nay, there is even a probability that the 
recollection of those epochs may tend to 
confound the chronological order of the 
intermediate events, by referring them 
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all to one common era, which alone is 
fixed upon the memory ; but to remem- 
ber the order and regular succession of 
events is all that is of use or importance 
in chronological history. It is a matter 
of small importance to record in the mind 
the precise date of any remarkable fact, 
as it stands in a table of chronology. If 
actions and events preserve in the mind 
their due series and relation to each 
other, a critical accuracy with respect to 
the years of the Julian period in which 
they happened, or the precise Olympiad, 
is mere useless pedantry.” 


To these arguments he adds the 
smallness in number and sequestered 
nature of the Jewish people during the 
chief periods of their history ; and that 
their annals record only their connex- 
ions or their hostile differences with 
the petty tribes which surrounded them, 
or the nations in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It was, therefore, inju- 
dicious, he concludes, in M. Bossuet, 
whose object was to exhibit a view of 
universal history, to make this nation 
the great and prominent group in his 
painting of the world, to which all the 
other parts of this extensive picture 
were subordinate. In the selection of 
many of his epochs —as, for instance, 
the calling of Abraham, the promulga- 
tion of the law by Moses, and the 
building of Solomon’s Temple — he 
affords us no assistance in the arrange- 
ment of events in the great empires of 
antiquity, with which the Jews in those 
remote periods had no connexion. 

Such is Lord Woodhouselee’s opin- 
ion on Bossuet. As to the epochs of 
Mehegan and of Millot, if considered 
only as sections or divisions of the 
subject, he is of opinion that they are 
chosen with sufficient propriety. Mil- 
lot divided the Roman history into 
several epochs, as the kings, the con- 
suls, the tribunes of the people, the 
decemvirs, Rome taken by the Gauls, 
the war with Pyrrhus, &c. 


‘* Such an arrangement,” observes his 
lordship, “‘ is well adapted to the history of 
a single nation, and it may afford some 
little aid to the recollection of inter- 
mediate events in the annals of that 
nation ; but where the object is a delinea- 
tion of general history, or of all that is 
passing in the world at the same period 
of time, this method has not the same 
advantage. Thus, for example, in the 
Tabieau de I Histoire Moderne of Me. 
hegan, the seventh epoch is Christopher 
Columbus, 1492, being the date of his 
discovery of America. The next epoch 
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is the peace of Westphalia, between 
France, Sweden, and the empire, in 
1648. Supposing these epochs to be 
easily remembered, it may be asked, what 
help they afford towards the recollection 
of the dates of any of the intermediate 
events in this interval of one hundred 
and fifty-six years, or of the order in 
which they succeeded each other? Yet 
some of these were among the most re- 
markable that have occurred in the annals 
of the world ; for instance, the reforma- 
tion in Germany and England, the revolt 
of the Netherlands, and the establish- 
ment of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces, the edict of Nantes, giving tolera- 
tion to the Protestants in France, the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. The 
recollection that the discovery of Ame- 
rica happened in 1492 affords no help to 
the remembrance of the time of the Re- 
formation, nor tends to fix in the memory 
whether the expulsion of the Moors pre- 
ceded or followed the revolution of the 
Netherlands. The classing of these un- 
connected events under one general epoch 
tends only to a confused reference of 
them all to one date, although between 
them there was almost a century of diff- 
erence of time.” 


There can be no doubt that the 
merely chronological arrangement is 
deficient of scientific relation. Many 
of the most important public events 
are thereby subject to interruption in 
their progress, and sometimes at their 
commencement. M. Bossuet accord- 
ingly transports his reader in a single 
sentence from Jerusalem to Lacedemon, 
— from the atrocities of Jehu in exter- 
minating the royal house of Judah, and 
the criminal usurpation of Athaliah, to 
the foundation of the Spartan republic, 
and the politic plans of Lycurgus ; 
and, with equal impropriety, he hurries 
back the reader in the next sentence to 
the conclusion of the history of Atha- 
liah, the punishment of her crimes, and 
the restoration of Joas, king of Judah, 
to the throne of his ancestors. 

Instead of an arrangement obviously 
so objectionable, Lord Woodhouselee 
has adopted the plan of making a pre- 
dominant nation the principal object 
ofa particular time. In forsaking the 
errors of his predecessors, he seems, 
however, to have fallen into a contrary 
scheme. We find no room in the plan 
of his work for a history of the Jews. 
All is made to turn on that of the 
Greeks. Nevertheless, he acknow- 
ledges the Jews’ possession of the ear- 
liest and most authentic records. Yet 
we see not what use has been made of 
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these; since, at the very outset of the 
book, we find the vulgar opinion taken 
up, that the history of man commences 
with a State of Barbarism. This er- 
roneous notion is in the very teeth of 
the Scriptures, whether we begin before 
or after the flood. 

Even profane history recognises a 
golden age; which, however fabulous, 
testifies to a tradition of a better state 
preceding a worse, and opposes the 
mere notion that in the first ages the 
human race existed in the lowest state 
of civilisation, or that of the mere con- 
sumers of the spontaneous ,productions 
of nature. Mr. Keightley, however, 
in his Outlines of History, has sug- 
gested the impossibility of this being 
the case, from the fact that “ no tribe 
bas ever yet been found to civilise 
itself; instruction and improvement 
always come to it from abroad ; and 
experience would rather lead to the in- 
ference, that the savage is a degenera- 
tion from the civilised life.” 

This is the proper point of view, 
clearly, of considering the subject. 
What seek we? Commencement. 
What find we? Progress. In ima- 
gination, as Mr. Keightley observes, 
we may conceive a time when the hu- 
man race was in the lowest. degree of 
culture; but, on inquiry, we every 
where meet the arts, meet men col- 
lected into societies, meet property, 
legislation, and government. 

The truth on this important point 
has been judiciously put and en- 
forced in Mr. Beke’s able and curious 
work, Origines Biblica, just published. 
He very properly reminds all specu- 
lators, that the present human race has 
sprung, not from a common ancestor in 
a primitive state of society, but from 
one who was himselfa member of a 
previous social state, which had al- 
ready existed for many ages; and of 
the conclusion which must inevitably 
be drawn from that fact, viz. that what- 
ever may have been the natural state 
of the first man, Adam, the progenitor 
of the antediluvian world, the contem- 
plation of that state cannot aid us in the 
consideration of the primary condition 
of the postdiluvian world, which takes 
its origin from Noah and the seven other 
persons saved in the ark, who were 
members ofan artificial and most proba- 
bly a highly-advanced state of society. 

“Without presuming to decide,” 
says this inquisitive writer, “what may 
have been the actual amount of the 
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civilisation of Noah and his family, it 
may be fairly concluded that they were 
possessed of at least an average share 
of the learning and acquirements of 
the antediluvian world: and it may 
even be not unphilosophical to ima- 
gine, that as they were the chosen in- 
struments of the Almighty for the pre- 
servation of the human race, so may 
they have been specially endowed with 
the wisdom of their contemporaries, 
whom we know to have been not 
merely shepherds and agriculturists, 
but also artificers in brass and iron ; 
and further, to have possessed such a 
knowledge of the fine arts as to have 
cultivated music,—Jubal being men- 
tioned “‘as the father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ.” 

Be this, however, as it may, it is 
certain, that so far from Noah’s having 
cofamenced by being either a fruit- 
eater, a hunter, or a herdsman, or even 
a —_ agriculturist, his first act (as 
recorded in Scripture) was to plant a 
vineyard ; that is, to raise an article 
which, if not one of mere luxury, re- 
quired, at all events, a higher degree 
of cultivation than the cerealia, and 
the produce of which demanded for its 
preparation a peculiar process: from 
which facts alone is established the 
existence in his family of a degree of 
civilisation considerably higher than 
that of the grower of common necessa- 
ries of life. We further know that, 
at a very early period —as it were 
almost immediately after the flood, 
and certainly before any material 
change could have taken place in the 
state of civilisation of mankind — they 
combined together to erect a city 
and a tower; whilst Nimrod and As- 
shur, the grandsons of the patriarch, 
are recorded to have been the founders 
of mighty cities. It must not be lost 
sight of, moreover, that the mechanical 
knowledge which enabled Noah and 
his sons to build the ark, agreeably to 
the directions of the Divine architect, 
could not have been inconsiderable. 
We are led, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion, that the first state of society after 
the flood, being that of Noah and his 
Sons, was one of a comparatively high 
degree of civilisation; and we shall, 
probably, not be wrong in asserting 
that it was, at the least, as high as that 
of the Egyptians, Pheenicians, and 
Assyrians, who are the nations of an- 
tiquity known to us, as being their 
descendants in the nearest degree. 
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There can, we think, be no doubt 
of the correctness of this reasoning ; 
and we wish that Lord Woodhouselee 
had deferred more to the authority of 
the Hebrew writings when he com- 
menced his Universal History. The 
theory which he has adopted is evi- 
dently erroneous, and will be more 
and more objected to, as the authority 
of the Scriptures is more and more ap- 
preciated —as it is every day. Their 
accuracy, in all respects, is becoming 
apparent with every leaf we turn in 
Time’s book to read it. 

We wonder that the Book of Job 
itself had not led the historians of the 
early ages to a better understanding 
of their moral status. How pure is 
its morality! how sublime its philo- 
sophy! how simple its ritual! how 
majestic its creed! As a work of art, 
too, how perfect is it in construction! 
What, also, was the state of society 
which it describes? The vine and 
the olive were cultivated —the ground 
ploughed for the growth of corn—me- 
tals were extracted from the earth and 
used for domestic purposes, for the 
construction of instruments of warfare, 
and as a circulating medium —the 
horse was in subjection to man, and 
trained for war— musical instruments 
of several kinds were made use of — 
navigation was not unknown—written 
characters were in common use—the 
science of astronomy was cultivated, 
the stars had been identified and named, 
and were probably assembled into con- 
stellations. Upon the whole it is evi- 
dent that mankind, at the period in 
which the Book of Job was written, 
were not living in the simple patriar- 
chal state, but different ranks of society 
are in several instances familiarly men~ 
tioned : as is also war; not the mere 
disputes, says Mr. Beke, between 
neighbouring shepherds, but organised 
war (unfortunately too sure a sign of 
an advanced social state), with separate 
leaders, and with the accompaniments 
of weapons of offence and defence, and 
of musical instruments; whilst it is at 
the same time quite evident, that the 
degree of intellectual acquirement and 
of refinement which would allow of 
the composition of the work itself, 
could not have been low in the scale 
of human cultivation. 

But it will be objected, that the time 
of Job is acknowledged to have been 
twelve hundred years subsequent to 
the flood. What! “always harping 
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on the baker’s daughter?” Well, have 
at you there. Why, look at the civili- 
sation described in Genesis to have 
been realised at about this period : cara- 
vans of merchants crossing the desert ! 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs, with all 
the accompaniments ofa highly artificial 
state of society,—captains of the guard, 
keepers of the prison, chief butlers, 
and chief bakers, magicians and wise 
men, who were interpreters of dreams, 
and priests!! Mr. Beke affirms, and 
we think with him, that the civilisation 
of Noah and his immediate descend- 
ants was, from the state that society 
must have attained to before the deluge 
fell, of equal degree with that of this 
subsequent period. From the extent 
of the ancestral knowledge, the earliest 
races of the postdiluvian world had a 
platform raised on the basis of expe- 
rience, to serve them for a scaffolding 
in erecting kingdoms and states. Hence 
that high culture and civilisation, of 
which we have evidence in their histo- 
ries and in their remains. In scientific 
knowledge, on the other hand, we 
certainly find them deficient. 

The following remarks deserve quo- 
tation : 

*« Whilst the utmost ingenuity of phi- 
losophers of the highest rank of talent 
and knowledge has been required, in 
order to shew (though with little sub- 
stantial success) how the social state 
might progressively advance from the 
lowest to the highest degree of civilisa- 
tion, the labour of demonstrating how 
the contrary progression may have taken 
place is, on the other hand, quite unat- 
tended with difficulty. When mankind 
first began to disperse from the focus of 
all human wisdom, and whilst knowledge 
thus continued to be merely traditive, it 
is manifest that the practical knowledge 
of every department of pursuit must have 
diminished at every step that was taken 
from the centre, unless each tribe could 
have insured to itself (which would have 
been scarcely possible) the possession 
of individuals imbued with the aggregate 
of the acquirements of the parent-stock.” 


On this statement we have only one 
question toask. Was knowledge mere- 
ly traditive? Who was the inventor of 
letters? He must have existed before 
Job. Was not the art of metrical 
composition known by Noah? Is not 
his prophecy on his children metrically 
composed? The arr of metrical com- 
position, whether oral or written, must 
be the acquisition of time. Its existence 
alone is sufficient to cast a doubt on 
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Lord Woodhouselee’s sweeping asser- 
tion, that “so entire a change must 
have been operated by the deluge on 
the face of nature, as totally to extin- 
guish all traces of antediluvian know- 
ledge, and to renew the world to a 
state of infancy; and that we are well 
assured that the manners, customs, 
arts, sciences, and political arrange- 
ments, of the antediluvian ages, could 
have little or no influence on those 
which succeeded them.” 

It may, however, be granted, that 
knowledge receded at the commence- 
ment of the postdiluvian era, and con- 
tinued to recede, until the numbers of 
mankind had sufficiently increased to 
allow them again to begin to improve 
and to accumulate—each nation in its 
own particular sphere of acquirements, 
the knowledge of which they had 
either retained by direct transmission 
from the common centre, or which had 
been subsequently derived from the 
circumstances in which they had _ re- 
spectively been placed. 

On this part of the subject we can- 
not better express ourselves than in the 


language of the author of the Origines 
Biblice : 


** Subsequently to the first miraculous 
dispersion of mankind, the pressure of 
population would probably have been the 
primary cause of the general distribution 
of the human race over the face of the 
earth, and of their consequent descent 
in the scale of civilisation. To this, 
however, are to be added disputes among 
neighbouring people, too often ending in 
warfare ; the dislike of some races to the 
countries in which they had voluntarily 
settled, or into which they had been 
compelled to migrate ; and the desire, 
or, prob: bly, the necessity, of obtaining 
possessions more suited to their inclina- 
tions or their requirements. As the 
social tie became gradually weaker, the 
growth of erratic habits, and the conse- 
quent rapid declension in civilisation 
which universally attends the settling of 
new lands, would operate, leading at 
length to a confirmed nomadic state. 
In any of these intermediate stages of 
degradation, however, further deteriora- 
tion may have been prevented, and an 
impulse may even have been given toa 
progressive state of improvement, by any 
causes, whether natural or artificial, which 
would prevent the further disintegration 
of society, and bring its members into 
more intimate connexion, so as to pre- 
serve the means for the mutual imparta- 
tion of knowledge. Thus in maritime 
countries, where the further progress 
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and dispersion of mankind have been 
stopped by the oc ean —in islands —in 
cities, where men have been congregated 
together for the purposes of commerce — 
and even in rich alluvial countries, of 
which, by means of agricultural know- 
ledge, the products have afforded sub. 
sistence to a dense population — civili- 
sation, so far from being stationary, has 
generally continued to advance; whilst 
in champaign, barren, and desert coun- 
tries, on the contrary, where nomadic 
habits have been induced, the people 
have descended in the scale of civilisa- 
tion in an equal ratio to the quality of 
the country and its means of affording 
subsistence, operating conjointly with its 
extent, and the consequent absence of 
the necessity for its inhabitants to adopt 
any means of support beyond those which 
have spontaneously presented themselves, 
and which have thence become congenial 
to them ; such as the pasturing of their 
flocks in countries sufficiently fertile for 
that purpose, or the hunting of wild ani- 
mals, where the physical condition of 
the country has not been adapted to the 
support of tame ones. 

‘From this last state—in which, owing 
to the loss of the knowledge of accumu- 
lating capital, whether in the form of 
money or of merchandise, and ultimately 
even in that of cattle, a large tract of 
country would become necessary for the 
support of a much smaller number of 
persons; and in which also, from the 
disintegration of society, the traditive 
knowledge of each successive generation 
would become less and less—the pro- 
gress to the condition of the mere savage, 
or to that of man in the lowest stage of 
civilisation, is easily to be traced. 

“In cold and inhospitable countries, 
however, where the uncivilised races in- 
habiting them would be compelled to 
use every exertion in order to procure a 
scanty aid precarious subsistence, the 
lowest mechanical arts would still be re- 
tained, until the inclemencies and pri- 
vations to which these races were subject 
had caused their extinction (a result 
which, there is good reason to believe, 
has in many instances ultimately taken 
place) ; whilst in more genial climates, 
where the spontaneous productions of 
nature were sufficient for the support of 
mankind, the absence of motives for ex- 
ertion would lead to the total declension 
of their debased inhabitants, so that at 
length they would become almost assi- 
milated with the brute creation.” 


We have sometimes had thoughts, 
whether the system of Lord Monboddo 
could not be reversed with some shew 
of verity. Impossible to conceive as 
it is how the human race could proceed 
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from the monkey, the converse of the 
proposition, as the above reasoning 
proves, is not so difficult. So far from 
man, as the same writer indeed infers, 
having a natural tendency towards pro- 
gressive improvement, he is, of his own 
nature, inclined to deterioration — so 
far from being able, by the unaided 
exercise of his natural reason, to make 
any advance in civilisation, the evidence 
of the history of all countries and all 
ages plainly demonstrates, that at no 
time has improvement taken place, 
whether in societies or in individuals, 
without either the assistance of other 
societies or individuals possessing a 
higher degree of culture, or the direct 
instruction of Divine revelation, the 
only original source of all wisdom and 
of all knowledge. 

Having spoken our mind on this 
important point, we can now safely 
recur to Lord Woodhouselee, who cor- 
rectly states, that of the times imme- 
diately following the deluge we have 
no other original history than that con- 
tained in the books of Moses. The 
sacred writings inform us, that the 
family of Noah established themselves 
in the plain of Shinaar, where they 
built the tower of Babel; and that the 
confusion of their language caused 
their dispersion into the different re- 
gions of the earth. 

Something might be said in explana- 
tion of the concealed meaning under- 
lying this statement, but we keep di- 
rectly to the path of history, not travel- 
ling out of the very letter of the record. 
It is well and wisely observed by our 
universal historian, that a “ view of the 
physical surface of this habitable globe, 
parted, as we see it is, by those great 
natural boundaries, the chains of moun- 
tains and the rivers, which intersect it, 
affords the most convincing evidence 
that the earth was intended by the 
great Architect of all things to be peo- 

led by various tribes and nations, 
who should be perpetually separated 
from each other by those eternal bar- 
riers which will ever prevent empires 
and states from permanently exceeding 
a just bound of territory. Without 
those natural boundaries, the limits of 
kingdoms must have been continually 
fluctuating ; and perpetual discord must 
have embroiled the universe. An am- 
bitious potentate may, with the acci- 
dental concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, enlarge for a time the 
limits of an empire beyond this just 
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proportion; but the force of govern- 
ment and laws is weakened as its 
sphere is extended, and the encroach- 
ment being clearly marked and defined 
by those natural barriers, the lost terri- 
tory will scarcely fail to be regained ; 
and the revolution of a few years will 
again bring empires and kingdoms to 
their ancient limits.” 

Lord Woodhouselee is not very con- 
sistent in his theory of barbarism, for 
he speaks of “ such of the original 
tribes as, without any distant migration, 
had fixed themselves in the vicinity of 
their primeval seats, that is, on the 
borders of the Mediterranean sea,” as 
very naturally retaining and cultivating 
“those arts of which their progenitors 
had been in possession. Thus,” he 
adds, ‘‘ Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, 
the son of Noah, about a hundred and 
fifty years after the deluge, is said to 
have founded Babylon; and Assur, 
the grandson of Noah, to have built 
the city of Nineveh, which became the 
capital of the Assyrian empire: but 
the Mosaic writings make no more 
mention of Nimrod or of Assur, or any 
of their successors. Profane historians, 
on the other hand, make Belus the 
founder of Babylon; who is therefore 
supposed to have been the same with 
Nimrod. His son, Ninus, to whom 
those historians attribute the foundation 
of Nineveh, is said to have been the 
conqueror of India and Bactriana ; and 
under him and his queen Semiramis, 
who reigned alone after his death, the 
Assyrian empire is supposed to have 
attained a very high degree of splen- 
dour. The magnificence of Babylon 
and of Nineveh would indeed give 
immense ideas of the wealth and power 
of Ninus and Semiramis; but it is 
scarcely credible that Nineveh, in the 
time of its founder, and Babylon, under 
the son of its founder, should either 
have been splendid in themselves, or 
the empire very considerable to which 
they belonged. It is the conjecture of 
other historians, that Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon, till the year 590 after the deluge, 
were separate monarchies ; that Ninus, 
who reigned at Nineveh, made the con- 
quest of Babylon ; and that the date of 
the Assyrian empire, properly so called, 
is to be fixed only at the union of these 
kingdoms.” 

These conjectures, suppositions, and 
disputes, make this part of history put 
on a doubtful air, which one would 
think it would be well to remove; but 
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an epitome like Lord Woodhouselee’s 
work will not admit of investigation. 
He therefore dismisses these “ discus- 
sions as of more curiosity than import- 
ance.” Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, we cannot help stating that such 
subjects are to us of peculiar interest; 
and that whenever they are taken up 
and ably handled we are well pleased. 
It will be seen that there are irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies between the sacred 
and profane historians. Mr. Beke, in 
his Origines Biblice, rejects the pro- 
fane testumony altogether, on the ground 
that authentic profane history termi- 
nates at the point at which, in the as- 
cent into past ages, the canon of the 
Hebrew Scriptures only begins : — 
that Herodotus, the so-styled “father 
of history,” was the contemporary 
of no earlier’ writers of the Bible 
than Nehemiah, the last of the his- 
torians, and Malachi, the last of the 
prophets; whilst the earlier prophets 
and historians carry upwards an un- 
broken chain of evidence into the re- 
motest ages of antiquity. He there- 
fore denounces it as an error of the 
gravest importance to allow heathen 
authorities to stand upon an equality 
with the Bible as records of authentic 
history, and to bias the interpretation 
of the sacred volume; which error he 
particularly exemplifies in the geogra- 
phy of sacred history. 

We are far from being able to decide 
on the accuracy of this gentleman’s 
views in regard to this same geography. 
His opinions are so novel and start- 
ling, that it must give us pause; we 
must really take time to breathe. The 
foundation of Babylon by Nimrod is 
boldly stated to be the assumption of 
national vanity ; so likewise the asser- 
tion that the tower of Babel was erected 
in the place where Babylon stood,—an 
erroneous notion adopted by the Jews 
during their — and retained and 
perpetuated after their return from 
Babylon into their native country. The 
name of Syria, also, which in the first in- 
stance was applied to Aram or Ceelo- 
Syria alone, having. under the Greeks 
received so extensive a signification as 
to include Mesopotamia, the Jews in 
like manner extended the application 
of the name of Aram ; and hence Meso- 
potamia was conceived to represent the 
country of Padan Aram, in which was 
situate Haran, the dwelling-place of 
the family of Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham. Ina similar way, the Scriptural 
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country of Mitzraim having, by the 
fulfilment of prophecy, become the 
basest of the kingdoms, and, being in 
fact merged in its powerful neighbour, 
the Egypt of profane history, the Jews 
of Alexandria, who knew of no other 
kingdom in that direction than the 
mighty monarchy of the Ptolemies, re- 
garded those princes as the successors 
and representatives of the Pharaohs, 
and Egypt itself as the country which 
bad been the land of their forefathers’ 
bondage. 

If, on the one hand, Lord Wood- 
houselee is too familiar, and reposes 
too supinely on such authorities as 
were in vogue fifty years ago, but since 
repudiated, Mr. Beke may be consider- 
ed too startling and paradoxical. This 
point of view, nevertheless, grounded 
as it is exclusively upon Scriptural 
evidence, demands investigation. One 
concession, be it known, this writer does 
make to the current geography,— the 
mountain Ararat is correctly placed in 
Armenia. Lay that unction to your 
soul. If, however, the site of Baby- 
lon be identical with that of the tower 
of Babel, the journey of mankind from 
Ararat to the land of Shinar, where the 
tower of Babel was begun to be 
erected, must have been from the north, 
and not “ from the east,” as stated by 
the inspired historian. This apparent 
contradiction, hitherto irremovable, is 
entirely got rid of by differently locat- 
ing Babylon and Babel. The lowlands 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, our author 
contends, could not, for a considerable 
distance from their mouths, have ex- 
isted in early ages, but must have been 
gradually formed by the encroachments 
on the Persian Gulf of the alluvial soil 
brought down and deposited by those 
mighty rivers. Taking into considera- 
tion the present state of the country in 
the neighbourhood of Babylon, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Rich, and keeping in 
mind the changes which, from the 
Statements of Nearchus and Pliny, 
must indubitably have taken place in 
it,— the legitimate inference is, that, in 
the first ages after the flood, the state of 
the country which subsequently be- 
came the site of Babylon was such as 
to have rendered it totally inapplicable 
to the use of man ; so that at the period 
of the building of the tower of Babel 
and the commencement of Nimrod’s 
kingdom, there, under any circum- 
Stances, could not have been that plain 
in the land of Shinar where “ the whole 
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earth” dwelt, and where they wished 
to erect a city and a tower whose top 
might reach unto heaven. Indeed, if 
the calculation of Nearchus and the 
statement of Pliny are to be depended 
upon, we are justified in concluding 
that, in the period immediately subse- 
quent to the flood, the Persian Gulf ex- 
tended so far to the northward as ac- 
tually to occupy the present supposed 
site of Babylon; so that it was phy- 
sically impossible for the tower of 
Babel to have been erected at or near 
the spot where its remains have been 
imagined to exist. For the tradition, 
that at the time of the dispersion Nim- 
rod with his family remained on the 
spot, and became the founder of the 
Babylonian or Chaldean dynasty, the 
usual authority is Gen. x. 10: “ And 
the beginning of his (Nimrod’s) king- 
dom was Babel, &c.” But the infer- 
ence that this place was identical with 
that of the tower is contrary to Gen. 
xi. 9: “So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face ofall 
the earth ; and they left off to build the 
city.” It would seem, therefore, that 
the name of the Land of Shinar was 
probably confined, in the first instance, 
to that portion of Mesopotamia in 
which Noah and his family first settled ; 
although, at a subsequent period, it 
had a much wider signification, and 
became applied to the whole of the 
country to the eastward of the Eu- 
phrates, as far as the river Tigris. This 
application, however, would not have 
been immediate, nor would the name 
have at once acquired its widest signi- 
fication. Accordingly, as the evidence 
of all history tends to evince that the 
countries which are situated to the 
southward of this spot, namely, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Palestine, were originally 
peopled by the descendants of Ilam, 
we may understand that, at the dis- 
persion, Nimrod and his family, or 
descendants, still keeping to the east- 
ward of Euphrates, and probably in 
the first instance removing to no great 
distance from the central point of the 
dispersion, built the cities of “ Babel,” 
&c.; which we are told were the be- 
ginning of his kingdom, in that portion 
of Mesopotamia to which the name of 
the Land of Shinar would then have 
become applicable. When, at a much 
later period, the still more celebrated 
and better known city of Babylon was 
founded, the name of Shinar may have 
been further extended in its applica- 
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tion, so as to comprise that city also, 
by those who, living at a distance from 
the country, and having no intimate 
knowledge of it, were liable to fall into 
the error of applying to the whole 
region the name which in strictness was 
applicable only to a small portion of it. 

Analogous instances have happened 
in the geography of almost all coun- 
tries: for example; the small part of 
Asia which was known by that name 
to the Greeks, at present distinguished 
as Asia Minor, has given its name to 
the whole quarter of the globe in which 
it is situate. The name of Syria, also, 
which at first was applicable only to 
Aram or Syria proper, was by the 
Greeks used in a far wider significa- 
tion, so as to include Mesopotamia. 

Thus much for the founding of Ba- 
bylon, which, as Nimrod seems to have 
had little to do with it, may have been 
probably enough the work of one 
Belus, a distinct personage. 

The position which is attributed by 
our author to the land of Shinar is 
such as to place it in the centre of a 
tripartite division of the earth, marked 
by the strongest natural boundaries. 
The Persian Gulf (as extended to the 
northward) on the one side, and the 
Mediterranean on the other, are the 
limits of the first division ; the second 
is formed by the Mediterranean Sea on 
the one side, and the Euxine and 
Caspian Sea on the other; whilst the 
third is comprised between the southern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea and the 
head of the Persian Gulf. 

So totally distinct are these three di- 
visions, and so strongly marked are 
their boundaries, that it was impossible 
for the different races of mankind, 
after having once entered within them, 
ever again to become united (unless 
they retraced their steps) without con- 
tinuing their journeys until the extremi- 
ties of these grand divisions of the 
earth again approached one another. 
The nearest point of approach is that 
of the Straits of Ormuz, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, which, however, is 
not less than one thousand miles from 
the focus of division; and this point 
would of course only serve to bring to- 
gether those races which resided im- 
mediately on the two sides of the 
Straits ; the inhabitants of Arabia and 
India being in other respects (except 
by means of a communication by sea) 
kept perfectly separated, and totally 
distinct from each other. As to the 
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reunion of the two races, who had once 
been separated by the eastern extre- 
mity of the Mediterranean Sea, the 
one going northward into Europe, and 
the other southward into Arabia and 
Africa, it is quite clear that (except by 
marine communication) such reunion 
could never take place until they had 
reached the Straits of Gibraltar. To 
overcome the impediments to reunion 
arising from the third line of separa- 
tion, it must at least have been neces- 
sary, after once entering Europe, to 
pass round to the north of the Euxine, 
and to traverse the almost impracticable 
mountains of Caucasus; and if, as is 
not at all improbable, before the low- 
lands of the Don and the Volga were 
formed, those two rivers flowed into a 
sea which was continuous with the 
present Caspian and Sea of Asof, and 
which extended probably still further 
eastward, so as to unite with the Sea of 
Aral, it is apparent that the line of de- 
marcation and division in this direc- 
tion was almost as strong as that be- 
tween Europe and Africa. 

We have now next in order to do 
with the building of Nineveh by Assur, 
or Asshur, the son of Shem, of whom it 
is said, according to our authorised 
translation, — Out of that land [Shi- 
nar] went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh, and the city of Rehoboth, 
and Calah, and Resen between Nine- 
veh and Calah: the same is a great 
city.” Following the course of the 
Tigris, Assur and his descendants 
would not have been long in arriving 
at the country in which Nineveh was 
situate, and which subsequently be- 
came the seat of the Assyrian empire. 

The novelty of the notions to which 
we have here given extended circula- 
tion render them, in our opinion, of 
considerable interest. It is the fault of 
all epitomes like Lord Woodhouselee’s, 
that they allow of no original disquisi- 
tion, and but little research. We 
could not, therefore, expect to find 
much of the kind in this part of the 
book ; but the period to which it 
alludes having so concurrently been 
considered in a new light, we thought 
it only doing justice to our readers to 
lay it before them. 


** From the death of Ninias, the son 
of Ninus,” says his lordship, ‘‘ down to 
the revolt of the Medes under Sardana- 
palus, there is an interval of eight hundred 
years, in which there is an absolute void 
in the history of Assyria and Babylon. 
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The names, indeed, of the supposed 
sovereigns during that period are pre- 
served ; but there are no traces of histo- 
rical events. Even the catalogue of the 
names of those princes appears suspi- 
cious, from their being taken from the 
Greek and Persian languages; as, for 
example, Lamprides, Dercylus, Amyn- 
tas, Xerxes, Aramitres. This, however, 
is no conclusive evidence of forgery ; 
since we know how common has been 
the practice of authors of translating 
proper names (such, at least, as have 
characteristic significations) from their 
original, into the language used by histo- 
rians.* By those who support the authen- 
ticity of this catalogue of the Assyrian 
and Babylonish monarchs, the obscurity 
of their reigns has been attributed to the 
indolence, effeminacy, and debauchery 
in which they were plunged. This, 
however, is a weak supposition. It is 
against all moral probability that a great 
empire should have subsisted without a 
revolution for eight hundred years, under 
aseries of dissolute, weak, and effeminate 
monarchs, ‘That character in the prince 
is the parent of sediticns, conspiracies, 
and rebellions among the people, instead 
of aquiet and peaceable subjection ; and, 
accordingly, we find that the kingdom of 
Babylon, till then united with Assyria, 
shook off its yoke under the weak and 
dissolute Sardanapalus. If we are at all 
to form a conjecture of the state of the 
Assyrian empire during this great chasm 
in its history, it must be a very different 
one; namely, that it was governed by 
a series of wise, virtuous, and pacific 
princes, the uniform tenor of whose 
reigns have furnished no striking events 
for the mouth of tradition, or for the pen 
of the historian.” 


This may be suffered to pass. 
Lord Woodhouselee proceeds to treat 
of the Egyptians, without any reference 
to Heeren, Dr. Young, or Champollion ; 
neither has his editor thought fit to 
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supply his deficiencies. Defects and 
omissions like these have made us 
several times regret that Mr. Murray 
was so ill advised as to print a book 
so far behind the age in his Family 
Library. The foundation for a work 
ofthe kind it might have made—but 
a superstructure it is not. If it be 
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designed to shew in one work what is 
the course of historical recital generally 
accredited, without reference to the 
scepticisms and the researches of later 
commentators, it will still be necessary 
that a volume of annotations and cor- 
rections should be given, by way of 
appendix, for the instruction of the 
more advanced student. In such a 
work it will be necessary to dwell on 
the importance of the Egyptian anti- 
quities, and to make some inquiry into 
the source of Egyptian learning and 
civilisation. Something also should be 
said on the resemblance between the 
religion, the symbols, and architecture 
of India and of Egypt. The institu- 
tion of castes we are surprised that his 
lordship should have entirely himself 
omitted. We know not whether the 
singular assertions of Mr. Beke should 
also be added; but we think it well to 
bestow a column or two ourselves on 
their consideration. 

According to this writer, then, Cush 
was the progenitor of the Arabians and 
Ethiopians, as also of the negro nations 
of Africa ; and that, as proved by Hero- 
dotus, the Egyptians were derived from 
Ethiopia, which was inhabited by a 
civilised nation — yielding, however, to 
the aboriginal Arabians, who were still 
more cultivated. The resemblance 
which unquestionably exists between 
the remains of antiquity in Ethiopia 
and Egypt, and those found in the 
countries on the western side of the 
peninsula of India, together with the 
memorials of the idolatrous polytheism, 
which in old times was established in 
the former countries, as it still subsists 
in the latter, can only be accounted for 
by tracing them both to one common 
source ; which again can only be done 
by regarding the south of Arabia as 
having been both the birth-place and 
the nursery of that religion which was 
subsequently carried into the countries 
on either side. 

With respect to Egypt itself, the 
author decides unequivocally that that 
country is not the Mitzraim of the 
Old Testament! Hence the country 


_ ““ Among the modern writers, Buchanan and the President De Thou have 
Signally impaired the utility of their excellent histories by this most injudicious 


practice, 


It is true that the French and English terminations of proper names 


accord extremely ill with the harmonious flow of classical Latin composition ; but 
this defect might in most cases be remedied by simply giving those names a Latin 
termination. The disguise is impenetrable where the word itself is attempted to be 


translated, as Plexippus (Harry Hotspur), Sophocardius (Wishart), Megalocephalus 
(Malcolm Canmore), &c.” 
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of Egypt has little or no connexion 
with the history and geography of the 
sacred Scriptures. Although we may 
be unable to form an accurate concep- 
tion of what, in the time of Moses, 
fourteen hundred years anterior to the 
era of Herodotus, was the actual con- 
dition of the Delta and the adjoining 
country to the east, we may yet come 
to a certain conclusion on one point— 
and it is one of the utmost importance 
in the consideration of the land of 
Mitzraim— namely, that at that early 
period, and not improbably during 
several centuries afterwards, the eastern 
branch of the Nile, or the gulf of the 
Mediterranean into which that river 
discharged itself, extended eastward far 
beyond the meridian of Suez. 

Since the Israelites, then, as Major 
Rennell justly remarks, “ when they 
began their march out of Egypt [Mitz- 
raim ], must have been on the east side 
of the Nile, for they certainly did not 
cross it on their way to the Red Sea,” 
it is impossible that the situation of the 
country of their bondage could have 
been any where within the limits of the 
Egypt of the present day. It is also 
probable that the sea itself extended to 
the marshes to the north of Suez. 
“The land of Mitzraim,” therefore, 
could not have been on the isthmus of 
Suez, or any where to the westward 
of it within the limits of the present 
country of Egypt. Neither can the 
Gulf of Suez be that sea which, by the 
direction and under the miraculous 
protection of the Almighty, was crossed 
by the Israelites, on the occasion of their 
departure from Egypt. 

What, then, was “the Red Sea” 
crossed by the Israelites? Not the 
Gulf of Suez —but the Gulf of Akaba / 

he Red Sea, we are told, lay in an 
easterly direction from Mitzraim ; and 
the Israelites, having crossed it, “* went 
out into the wilderness of Shur,” which, 
we are informed, was “ before Mitzraim, 
as thou goest towards Assyria.” The 
sea, also, which is mentioned, under the 
name of the Red Sea, as washing the 
shores of Edom —the country of Edom 
being to the southward of the Dead, or 
Salt Sea— it is evident cannot be ap- 
plicable under any circumstances to 
the Gulf of Suez, but to the Gulf of 
Akaba, and to that alone. The Gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba are distant from 
each other more than a hundred and 
fifty miles; they therefore must have 
been distinguishable one from the other, 
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and it is not probable they would both 
be called by the same name. Add to 
these arguments one derivable from the 
circumstance of “ the strong east wind, 
which caused the sea to go back all 
night long, and made the sea dry land,” 
and the conclusion appears to Mr. Beke 
irresistible. This “strong east wind” 
probably extended its action over a 
considerable portion, or perhaps the 
whole, of the Arabian Gulf; the con- 
sequence of which would be, that the 
waters thereof would have been driven 
from the shores of Arabia westward 
towards the Egyptian coast. Hence 
the level of the waters on the eastern 
side of the Arabian Gulf would (in like 
manner as in the Sea of Azof) have 
been considerably lowered ; whilst on 
the western side they would have been 
heaped up, and considerably augmented 
and deepened. The further consequence 
of this change in the level of the main 
sea would be, that the two head gulfs 
communicating with it on either side 
would naturally have partaken of the 
same variation; and they would accord- 
ingly have followed the course of those 
portions of the Arabian Gulf itself with 
which they respectively communicated. 
Whilst, therefore, the waters of the 
Gulf of Suez would have been acted 
upon similarly to those on the western 
side of the Arabian Gulf, and would 
have been raised far above their usual 
level, so as to be rendered more than 
ordinarily impassable; those of the 
Gulf of Akaba, on the contrary, would 
have partaken of the depression of the 
sea on the eastern side of the Arabian 
Gulf, and would thus have been placed 
under the very circumstances best suited 
for the purposes of the Almighty, and 
in strict accordance with the words of 
Scripture. 

We confess that this view of the 
subject is so novel, that we turned 
with anxiety to that part of the work 
which gives the geography and history 
of the Mitzraim of Scripture. We have 
done our duty in bringing the matter 
forward ; and we have been principally 
induced to do so, in connexion with 
the work of Lord Woodhouselee, from 
the conviction, well expressed by Mr. 
Beke, that “the Bible is, in reality, 
the first and principal volume of the 
Universal History of Mankind.” Ac- 
cording to this volume of universal 
history, then, Mitzraim was altogether 
to the eastward of the isthmus of Suez 
—a fact corroborated by the circum- 
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stance of no river having been crossed 
by the Israelites at the period of their 
Exodus, and that the horse was a na- 
tive, not of Egypt, but of Mitzraim. 
(Mr. Beke, however, should have re- 
collected the chariots and horses in 
Luxor and Carnac; so much, at any 
rate, as to have said that they are not 
hieroglyphics nor symbols from the 
Egyptian pantheon.) The Nile and its 
inundations had nothing to do with 
the land of Mitzraim. Neither Yeor 
nor Shichar are names for the Nile. 
Sihor, however, is identical with the 
“ Brook of Mitzraim,” the boundary 
stream between the countries of the 
Canaanites and the Mitzrites —the re- 
presentative of which stream at the pre- 
sent day is the Wady Gaza. 

On the whole, it is concluded that 
the position of the kingdom of Mitzraim 
must necessarily have been, not only to 
the east of the north-eastern branch of 
the Nile, but also altogether beyond 
the range of the Nilotic inundations. 
Its western boundary would thus have 
been the Gulf of Suez, and thence 
across the isthmus of the same name, 
as far as the Mediterranean. On the 
other hand, its boundary eastward 
would have been the Gulf of Akaba, 
or the Red Sea; and whilst to the 
southward its extent must necessarily 
have been limited by that of the penin- 
sula of Mount Tor, it would to the 
northward have been bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the one part, and by 
the territories of the Philistines on the 
other. Mitzraim proper may conse- 
quently be correctly defined to be that 
portion of Arabia Petra which lies 
between the two head gulfs of the 
Arabian Gulf, and which extends north- 
ward from thence to the Mediterranean 
and the confines of Palestine. 

From the limits thus assigned to 
Mitzraim, it might at first sight seem 
inferrible that Egypt is not named in 
the Seriptures of the Old Testament : 
but such an inference, Mr. Beke appre- 
hends, would be incorrect; for it can 
be shewn, he thinks, that Egypt is that 
country which is not unfrequently re- 
ferred to in the writings of the prophets 
and laterhistorians by the name of Cusu. 
On this subject his remarks are exceed- 
ingly ingenious, but want of room com- 
pels us to pass them over; as also we 
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must his remarks on the non-fulfilment 
of the prophecies relating to Mitzraim, 
if by Mitzraim be meant modern Egypt. 
It is to his next volume that he reserves 
his sketch of the history of the kingdom 
of Mitzraim, as distinguished from that 
of Egypt. A startling objection, how- 
ever, arises to his views, in the fact 
that no records, no remains are trace- 
able, in any shape, of its existence. 
We must guard ourselves from being 
thought in any way to decide on the 
questions raised by Mr. Beke’s work. 
No doubt it will meet with opposition ; 
and we ourselves intend, in a future 
Number, to state some serious diffi- 
culties in the way of the very sweeping 
conclusion to which he comes. 

We must now return to Lord Wood- 
houselee’s Universal History, of which 
the four volumes lie before us. Were 
we to attempt a thorough review of 
these, it would be necessary for us 
to treat the work in connexion with 
Heeren’s researches, and Michaelis’ 
commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, in regard to the Pheeni- 
cians—with Schlegel’s lectures, and 
Miiller’s elaborate work on the Dorians, 
in regard to the Greeks —and with 
Niebuhr’s history in regard to the 
Romans. It is, however, not needful 
to direct the reader’s attention to the 
contents of these works in the manner 
in which we have treated the disco- 
veries made in the Origines Biblice 
—the merest tyro will detect at oace 
the many defects of the history in re- 
ference to these well-known authors. 
In relation to the curious book with 
which we have brought this Universal 
History into connexion, both his lord- 
ship and his editor are of course guilt- 
less. Should it, however, be likely 
that this ill-considered publication 
might take a permanent place in the 
Family Library, it would be necessary 
to go through it seriatim, and supply 
an antidote to its omissions by means 
of a searching criticism. From this 
task we shall not shrink when it be- 
comes a duty. Our present purpose 
has mainly been to excite attention 
and controversy among archaiologists, 
referrible to the very novel and startling 
positions concurrently made as to those 
early ages of the world which are ante- 
rior to the period of profane history. 
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ONE HUNDRED QUATRAINS IN HONOUR OF TEA, 


BY THE CELEBRATED CHINESE JUGGLER AND POET, BROO-HUM-FOU. 


( Translated by a Commissioner-expectant of the first new Commission in the market.) 


E 
My Lords, with some pains I endeavour to rise, 
To repel the foul charge which has dropped from Duke B. ; 
And I beg of you all not to credit your eyes 
If they shew that I drink what is stronger than Tea. 


II. 
This mouth all so learned, so consistent, so sage, 
Is fed but with hyson, souchong, and bohea : 
And though patient as Job, I must get in a rage 
When they say that I substitute toddy for TE. 


Il. 
’Tis maintained by that hoary rogue Cobbett, you saw, 
That my head, like my nose, is quite twisted agee —— 
That I’m blessed with a double allowance of jaw ; 
And that brandy and laudanum I drink, and not TE 


IV. 
But heed not that libeller——gibbet the Post — 
Put Bull into pound ; and as bad as the three 
Since Yorke has become, let us shew to his cost 
That I know how to give him genteelly his Tra. 


V. 
No! no one must dare, or in speech or in print, 
To send forth a word that’s displeasing to me : 
I may vapour and bully; but they must not hint 
That I talk rather queer after taking my TEA. 


VI. 
The times are now changed since at Liberty’s shrine 
I bent, out of place, at old Brookes’s my knee— 


When with hip, hip, hurras, three times three (that is nine) 
In bumpers we gave (though not bumpers of rEa)— 


VII. 
“* The freedom of speech and of press—like the air, 
Where it is not we die !” (or, if Scotchmen, “ we dee ”) : 
But now we are in, ’tis another affair — 
And no one must venture to libel my TEa. 


VIII. 
Ye cups that inspire me! how dear to my soul 
That leaf which has rendered America free : 
Where the grandsire of Lyndhurst had near lost his poll, 
When the Yankees rose boldly to battle for TE. 


IX. 
And thus from my teapot the lessons I draw — 
The teapot well filled by my favourite she — 
Of freedom, of wisdom, of honour, of law, 
Which I pour on the house as sweet Marty pours TE 4. 
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X. 
As the leaf whence the fluid is drawn flows my speech : 
If bitter, I’m bitter—if mild, full of glee. 
And the maxims of wisdom which nightly I teach 
Are as vapoury and hot as the reek of my TEa. 
XI. 
If my tipple should happen, my lords, to be black, 
Then I’m black and blackguard, as you all will agree ; 
If green, full of bile I proceed to th’ attack — 
Full of bile that is twenty times greener than TEA. 
XII. 
As my urn loudly hisses, I hiss very loud ; 
And, like it, I pour forth a stream which may be 
Thin, washy, and frothy, and covered with cloud — 
But so it can scald, I rejoice in my TEA. 

The poet here diverges, in a manner very usual with him, into several subjects, 
the connexion of which with each other, or with the matter in hand, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. In this the Chinese bard resembles a noble and learned 
orator in the British House of Peers, of whom the reporters report that he never 
finishes a sentence, or makes any two of the strings of words which he calls 
sentences hold together. We find in the poem before us, immediately after the 
twelfth verse, an essay on hydrostatics, to prove that a pound weight on the 
ground floor weighs only half a pound when taken up to the garret-—a disqui- 
sition on arrears in Chancery —the Speculative Society —the Beefsteak Club-- 
the Edinburgh Review—- old Grizzle—the jockeying of a premier—Solarte and 
Palmer— bug and humbug—the Penny Magazine—the law of bastardy —the 
quadruple treaty — the art of browbeating in a senate and sneaking in a law court 
—a plan for eating words with grace and ease—and so forth. ‘Thence he 
digresses to discuss Edward Ellice and the Colchester election—the bear trade 
and Captain Ross—the poor-law commissioners and Miss Martineau—the pre- 
ventive check, with its best mode of application—how to govern without 
patronage, and give away places in shoals—an essay on things in general, 
including fluxions, defluxions, confluxions, mathematics, quadratics, stomachics, 
—kalydor, pante chnicon, eukeirogenion, diorama, cosmorama, panorama — 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego— Heliogobalus, Jack the Painter, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Rigdumfunnidos—and so on, down to cholera morbus. It is not to be 
denied that there is considerable entertainment in this part of the poem, and, no 
doubt, if accompanied on the hurdygurdy to a genteel tune, it might give much 
amusement at a house of public diversion in an evening ; but we do not think 
that it is a style calculated to please long. It has frequently been observed of the 
compositions of our author, that if he put a little about law in them, they would 
then have something about every thing in the world. But nobody suspects him 
of any knowledge “of law, and he therefore prudently omits mentioning it. 
About four-and-twenty verses are wasted in this manner; and he then comes to 
what is more closely connected with the subject with which he started. 

XXXVII. 
Lady Holland’s good man is knocked up with the gout, 
Which tells tales of claret and @il de perdrix : 
Of his weak understanding the cause is, no doubt, 
That the juice of the grape he prefers to his TEa. 
XXXVIII. 
Charles Pearson, who shines as a Cicero-cit, 
Bids with Fearon’s best Daffy his sorrows to flee : 
As a speaker, much sweeter he’d be, you'll admit, 
If his face felt the water I use for my TEa. 
XXXIX. 
Great Sligo, whose register may be a ton, 
Drinks rum every noon or a bowl of sangaree ; 
But if he the epicure landcrabs would shun, 
I advise him to change his Antigua for rra. 
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XL. 
Old Ruthven (ould Judy, he mostly is called) 
Quaffs what Burns ig his songs has ycleped barley-bree ; 
But at morn, when his throttle feels overnight’s scald, 
The veteran of Dublin will cool it with TE. 


XLI. 
tlenry Bulwer, the beautiful brother of Ned, 
Fell down in the house from too much eau de vie ; 
But Liston came forward, and put him to bed — 
And oh! when he woke, how he bellowed for TRA 


XLIT. 
Ilence let me remark, as a maxim for youth 
Who wish to their names to attach an M.P., 
That though brandy is very nice drinking in truth, 
"Tis by no means so safe as a mild cup of rea. 


XLIIT. 
John Reeve, or Jack Reeve, choose whichever you please 
Flares up upon ale with its X’s marked three ; 
And in style, air, talk, gesture, one easily sees 
ITe’s affected by ale just as I am by TEa. 
XLIV. 
Charley Grant, like a saint, loves the bottle to drain, 
And with sherry all day is inclined to make free ; 
But when evening brings round the prayer-meeting again 
With Glenlivet he softens the spirit of Tea. 
XLV. 
Fyshe Palmer swills punch—my Lord Rokeby likes grog ; 
Watkin Wynn sucks metheglin, the juice of the bee ; 
Sam Coleridge gin twist— whusky toddy James Hogg ; 
Lord Eldon drinks port—and, my lords, I drink TE 


XLVI. 
The Duchess loves Nantz-—the fair Vestris cognac ; 
Tom Campbell rambooze—and Miss M. ratafée ; 
Ned Codrington flip——Cutlar Ferguson rack ; 
Lord Panmure blackstrap—-and, my lords, I drink TEa. 


Another very long and rambling digression follows, which is probably the 
effect of too constant tea-drinking. He complains at some length of being very 
ill treated and grossly libelled in the world, which he much wonders at, as he 
has always displayed himself to be of a most charitable and meek disposition. 
It is to be regretted that in some of these fits, which appear to be diurnal with 
him, the illustrious poet, Broo-hum-fou, takes many opportunities of abusing his 
old friends, or at least those whom he always had pretended to consider such. 
An old person, whom he calls Grizzle, seems to be a perpetual butt of his abuse, 
and so is a coal-man (no relation to George) whom he nicknames Yellow Mustard. 
Great contempt is expressed for one whom he styles the father of reform and 
son of the Duke of Bedford. He has, however, such a wandering habit in these 
raving fits, that it is scarcely possible to extract any sense from his discourse 
We have translated one or two verses almost at random. 


LIX. 
And here they are met in the Downing Street fold ! 
What shattered remains of a rotten old tree— 
Despised, shrunk, and worthless! Alas, I behold 
But the castaway dregs of a spent pot of tEa ! 


LX. 
And to such are the fortunes of England consigned / 
Ay, just as the crone, for a sixpenny fee, 
Pretends she can spy out the fate of mankind 
In the figures she sees in the grounds of her tra 
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He is very angry against the practice of smoking, passing some sharp 
strictures upon the Duke of Sussex, Lord Camperdown, Sir William Ingilby, 
Sam Rogers, Col. Evans, Lord De Roos, Tom Cribb, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Frostyfaced Fogo, and others. We do not think his remarks couched in a 
charitable spirit, and therefore decline translating them. He is also severe 
against the use of laudanum. This is not so much to be wondered at, because 
opium is strictly forbidden by the laws of China—and it can only be procured 
by smuggling at great risk, and in the face of the most dreadful penalties. It és 
smuggled, nevertheless ; but that any person of rank or respectability shouid use 
it, is next to impossible. In fact, it would be considered quite as strange to see 
a mandarin of any considerable button under the influence of opium, as to see 
in this country a lord chancellor blind drunk upon the woolsack —a sight which 
we are sure none of our readers have ever witnessed. We make room for a 
couple of verses on this subject of opium-eating. 


LXXII. 
If De Quincy eats opium, I think he is wrong — 
As wrong as my friend Francis Jeffrey the wee : 
What made him break down England’s Commons among / 
O Frank, ’twas the opium! I wish you took rea. 


LXXIII. 
Well, now you're a judge, and decide on the bench, 
As well as when Constable tipped you the fee 
To pour over Byron, Scott, Southey, a drench, 
Which in odour was not like the fragrance of TEA. 


He becomes very personal on “ the bodie Jamphrey ” afterwards ; but we do not 
wish to follow him. As Stewart Rose says— 


——‘‘ we let loose our author’s skirt, 
When it would lead us into filth and dirt.” 


The concluding stanzas are the following :— 


XCII. 
Let the soldier take Tent or rejoice in his Sack ; 
Let the sailor to Port as a last refuge flee ; 
Let the friar his Lachryma Christi attack ; 
Give the anchorite Hermitage—give me my TEA 


XCIII. 
The black undertaker will look after Grave ; 
His mutes with the beer mighty busy will be : 
The coffin itself some strong porter should have ; 
And all feel our at/s—so come fill out my TEA 


XCIV. 
What the pedagogue teaches us first is of Hock ; 
Bar-sac suits the lawyer—the cook his Roti ; 
Shampain is the tragedy heroine’s stock : 
But the gout brings the rack —which I keep off with rea. 


XCV. 
And now, my good lords, if 1 stumble about — 
If I catch with my hands—if 1 sink on my knee ; 
If my eyes are fast set in my head, as the lout 
Says of Caliban’s eyes,—why but blame you the rea 


XCVI. 
If 1 sputter and stutter, and stammer and stop— 
If when papers I hold I can’t tell B from C — 
if my wig is awry on my sinciput top— 
If its wings fly about——oh! pray, blame but the 1£4 
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XCVII. 
if I rave like a Billingsgate fishwife, or fling 
The lie among men of high blood and degree— 
If from corner to corner I jump and I swing, 
With a badly kept balance—oh! blame but the rea. 


XCVIII. 
If I cannot hold straight my triangular hat— 
If stuck in my mouth you that castor may see ; 
When the Commons I face as a rat does a cat, 
If the bills fall about— why, pray, blame you the rea 


XCIX. 
If I lie by the yard —if one night I forget 
What the last I laid down as a solemn decree — 
If I snuffle and shuffle, and swagger and sweat — 


If I act like a bully or brute— 


Cc 


blame the Tea. 


If I do what Mann Burrowes would swear was stark mad — 
Or what Minshull, Roe, Halls, all at once would agree 
Was a case where a five-shilling fine should be had-- 
Oh, my lords! ’tis not brandy—-’tis only the TE. 


ilere concludes this singular poem, which we think will rivet the attention 


of our readers. 


We shall not make a commentary upon it; but if any one 


should be curious to hear its most recondite mysteries fully explained, they will 
meet a lecturer every evening not far from St. Stephen’s Chapel, by attending to 


whom they will be able fully to comprehend all about it. 


They may depend 


upon it, that they will feel no mistake as to the kind of tea which the poet prefers. 
[t is not impossible that we may have an opportunity of recurring to the poetry 


of Broo-hum-fou. 


ON MANNERS, FASIION, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


BY 





To return, however, to French people. 
How does it happen that French wo- 
men dress more simply than English 
women, and thus get the name of 
dressing better than our fair country- 
women? Is it because young un- 
married women never come into so- 
ciety except on grand occasions, and 
that the married women, who give the 
ton, look upon themselves as having 
no object to gain by splendour and 
finery? The learned may settle the 
question if they can, for | find it diffi- 
cult, though I know more of French 
female society than all the universities 
put together. 

After trying various billets in Paris 
during the occupation, I found myself 
at last quartered at the house of a 
nobleman, where there were a young 
lady and a jeune chevalier, who were 
preparing for their début dans le grand 


A WORK IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
BOMBARDINIO. 


WITH A FEW NOTES BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


CHAPTER II, 






monde ; and where we had, in conse~ 
quence, some occasional réunions de 
danse for the benefit of young ladies. 
Bonnes and governesses were always 
present-—(you know what a French 
bonne is—a sort of half-servant, half- 
governess) — sometimes a maman or 
two would join the party, but gentle- 
men were as carefully excluded as ever 
they were from the mysteries of ‘the 
good goddess. The only exceptions 
were Monsieur Pirouettes, our instruc- 
tor; the jeune Chevalier, the brother 
of our young hostess; and Monsieur 
l’Anglais, a sort of nondescript, half- 
savage, half-civilised person, thirsting 
for a knowledge of the polite arts that 
could only be acquired in la belle 
France. And never was fun equal to 


the fun we had on these occasions. At 
first the young girls looked a little shy 
at me, but I was soon declared to be a 
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bon enfant ; and after we had, with all 
the seriousness in the world, gone 
through our lessons, and fairly dis- 
missed Monsieur Pirouettes, we gene- 
rally ended with a regular game at 
romps. Les mamans set the example, 
which was readily followed ; the go- 
vernesses and bonnes laughing all the 
time @ gorge deployé, but always at a 
respectful distance. French women 
are aristocrats to the very bone: in- 
deed, 1 begin to suspect that most 
women are so; and I once got well 
scolded for attempting to twirl a pretty 
governess round the room, though she 
always sat at table with the family of 
her jeune éléve. The recollection of 
these fooleries de mon enfance have 
made me think well of French women 
ever since. 
“ Et si je n’aime les Francais, 
J’aime bien les Frangaises ” (1). 


If they possess no great depth of 
feeling, they are at least generous, kind, 
cheerful, and good-natured ; and have 
a general gracefulness of deportment 
that is pleasing in the ordinary inter- 
course of society. On close observa- 
tion, this sort of manner will be found 
to result as much from their deficiencies 
as from their advantages. And there 
is, in truth, nothing so unpleasing and 
so grating to that feeling of kindness 
or affection which, in spite of all their 
follies or fantasies, one cannot help 
entertaining for the whole of the con- 
founded sex, as a French woman the 
moment she passes the line from the 
agreeable to the disagreeable. She then 
takes nothing of the sex along with her 
but her petticoats. It is but right to 
say, however, that the conduct of the 
young and unmarried women of the 
upper classes in France is, in the high- 
est degree, exemplary; in the middle 
classes it already falls off (2); and in the 
lower classes, female virtue is at a very 
low ebb indeed. During the restora- 
tion, there was more domestic virtue 
in France than had ever been known 
at any previous period of her history ; 
yet was the marriage-vow still looked 
upon as giving latitudes that we should 
not altogether sanction. But of all 
these things your travelling dandies— 
(I use the silly term, for want of a 
better)—know, and can know, nothing. 
A man must have been quartered in 
Paris, and in the provinces, to under- 
stand all these matters, and must have 
come among the people 
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“« With the fame 
That victory spreads o’er the soldier’s 
name.” 

We may like the company of French 
women for a time, but do not easily 
fall in love with them. Of the one 
thousand times that, by regular com- 
putation, I have been in love, I was 
only once in love with a French wo- 
man. 

There are, after all, few men who 
bring with them into society a sufficient 
knowledge of the history and actual 
life of their fellow-men, and whose 
minds are at the same time sufficiently 
well cultivated, to admit of them form- 
ing a just estimate of manners, conduct, 
and character. Where, indeed, can 
the knowledge be acquired? Persons 
of high rank see men only as trades- 
men, petitioners, or in the every-day 
intercourse of artificial society. Law- 
yers see but the dark side of human 
character, and try to lift the veil only 
with a view to the detection of crime ; 
they would trace even the noblest ac- 
tions back to the meanest causes. 
Medical men see us only in our weak- 
ness, when all mental buoyancy and 
elasticity is depressed by the sufferings 
and infirmities of the body: their view 
of human nature must be more repul- 
sive even than that of lawyers. We 
soldados alone see human nature in 
its pride, strength, elasticity, and ele- 
vation ; in its full extravagance of folly, 
as well as of greatness. Saw you ever 
men rushing to the onset, when shouts 
were raised, hats waved; when light 
was flashing from every eye, and when 
victory, as at Salamanca, was gained 
before a shot had been fired? If not, 
you neither know what enthusiasm is, 
nor the degree of enthusiasm to which 
men are capable of being excited. Saw 
you ever a quality ball in the West 
Indies, when the West Indies were 
splendid and wealthy colonies? or saw 
you ever a field of battle, where lin- 
gered the wounded, rested the slain ? 
Yet both shew human character in a 
light in which it can by no other situa- 
tion be exhibited. The first shews 
you persons not seeking, but absolutely 
taking delight in mere acting and imi- 
tation ; it shews you the manners, de- 
portment, and all the formalities of 
polished life, assumed, along with its 
dress and finery, by the ignorant, un- 
educated, and savage — for many an 
African beauty I have seen at a quality 
ball (3). The imitation of Almack’s 1s 
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too successful, both as to manner and 
exclusiveness, to be altogether flattering 
to the original. Yet was there no sort 
of satire in all this; the parties were 
perfectly serious, and would in their 
assumed character have resented the 
slightest liberty that, at any other time, 
would only have been laughed at. 
The second, the field of battle—and it 
is a difficult transition from foolery to 
a scene so sad—offers a melancholy 
and afflicting spectacle, but not with- 
out its redeeming points; for it shews 
men generously engaged in actively 
performing the duties of humanity to- 
wards the very enemies they were just 
before bent on destroying. Kindness 
of feeling has suddenly supplanted 
fierceness, for it is a mistake to say 
that fierceness does not come over the 
heart in the course of modern battles. 
It will glare from the youthful eye, that 
had never before been known to beam 
with any thing beyond cheerfulness 
and hilarity. Were you ever ship- 
wrecked? Do you recollect, when 
holding on by the shrouds —when 
every sea was breaking in thunder 
above and around you—when murky 
darkness, instead of veiling, only height- 
ened the terrors of the scene, and when 
hope was as much extinct as it can be 
in the human breast—how 


“ Thoughts from the lips that slowly 
part r 

Rushed quick as lightning through the 
heart ?” 


It was then you thought of all the 
events of your past life,even from earliest 
childhood ; every word of harshness 
spoken, and every deed of sorrow done, 
sunk, with the recollection of faults and 
follies unretrieved, heavily and painfully 
upon the heart (4). More frivolous 
dreams also intervened ; imagination 
pictured to you Eliza, Julia, Maria, 
and Charlotte, a thousand times more 
beautiful than ever they had appeared 
before ; and you felt that, could you but 
live to reach the land, you would be 
the happiest, finest, and most constant 
fellow that ever stepped upon shoe- 
leather. Your powers of nerve and 
eye are as strong as your powers of 
perception and recollection ; and little, 
feeble, and insignificant as you per- 
ceive yourself amidst the war of sea 
and sky, you think that, for life, you 
could almost grapple with the elements 
in their might. Your keenness of vi- 
sion pierces even the darkness of night 
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you perceive, by a break in the line of 
foam, that there is an opening between 
the rocks; you leap into the wave, 
which you think you can buffet with 
giant strength,—you find yourself an 
absolute nought on the boiling surge, 
and tossed by fortune on the beach 
along with the fragments of wreck and 
reed, whose very littleness had saved 
them from being crushed to mere 
atoms. Could you remain in mind, 
heart, soul, and nerve, the being that 
you were, when holding on by the 
shrouds of the ill-fated barque that was 
shivered by the fury of the gale a mi- 
nute afier you left her, how vastly su- 
perior you would be to all the Uittle 
men of this lidéle world! You were 
then, for a few fleeting moments, 





se that fecling, high, immortal thing, 
Just less than Jove, and far above a 
king.” 


But there is something contaminating 
in the very touch of earth, or in the 
society of men; and the danger you 
escape, as well as your thoughts in 
danger, serve, at the best, but to “adorn 
a tale,” without pointing even a moral 
for your own guidance. 

Now of all these things legislators, 
whether of Almack’s or of nations, know 
absolutely nothing. I cannot just now 
descend from coats, customs, and cos- 
tumes, to politics ; every simpleton can 
write politics: for the present I must 
content myself with admonishing the 
rulers of ton, who are doing far more 
mischief than the rulers of nations, be- 
cause they are undermining the quali- 
ties that would easily enable us to re- 
medy the fooleries even of modern po- 
liticians. 

Of the lofty chivalrous feelings that 
so often lie dormant in the soul of man, 
that may be excited and communicated 
by the high-minded to the general 
mass, the leaders of fashion, taken as a 
body, know nothing ; and they are, be- 
side, totally ignorant of the enthusiasm 
which may be called forth in honour’s 
cause. Of the active humanity which 
prompts men, sometime even at peril 
of their lives, to aid their suffering 
comrades, they can form as little idea 
as of the sort of mental elevation, reach, 
grasp, and clearness of thought of 
which even the poorest of us are ca- 
pable; though we often become con- 
scious of these powers only at the mo- 
ment when all earthly dross is torn, or 
about to be torn, away from us, The 
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very knowledge of such high qualities 
must, however, be concealed beneath 
the cloak of conventional manner the 
moment we resume our place in the 
ranks of well-drilled society. The 
idol of fashion is refinement; but what 
refinement is I pretend not to say; 
though the rules laid down by the 
high priests and priestesses for the 
guidance of its votaries may easily be 
stated in few words: “ You shall nei- 
ther laugh nor smile,” say the rules and 
regulations of fashion (5); “ because, 
as the chances are ten to one that you 
are a blockhead, that being the usual 
proportion of dunces to non-dunces in 
ordinary life, you might compromise 
yourself and your order, by laughing at 
a wrong time and place. You are to 
testify neither pleasure nor delight at 
the sight of what is beautiful, nor at 
the recital of what is great, noble, or 
generous : not only might you be mis- 
taken as to the real merit of the objects 
and actions to be admired, but, if de- 
serving even some admiration, they 
must still appear to fall far short of 
your ideal standard of greatness and 
beauty. You must, for the same rea- 
son, praise neither the wines, dinners, 
parties, pictures, lawns, nor equipages 
of your friends, as it might be sup- 
posed that you had never seen any 
thing ofthe same kind before. You must 
pay no compliments to pretty women 
— it is now considered de mauvais ton, 
—not because women dislike compli- 
ments, (they like them very much when 
gracefully paid,) but because it is diffi- 
cult to say pretty things gracefully—un- 
gracefully said they shew the fool ; and 
women, who nine times out of ten are 
cleverer than men, have a natural con- 
tempt for blockheads.” In this respect 
the oracle of fashion is right; it is only 
when the pretty dears are drilled into 
considering some unhappy spoon as a 
good catch, or when their natural kind- 
ness and gentleness of heart make 
them yield up their affections to mere 
perseverance, that folly finds favour in 
theirsight. Overcome by importunity, 
they agcept, at last, some regular 
sumph; leaving friends and acquaint- 
ances to wonder “ at the monstrous 
choice ;” and occasionally, also, leav- 
ing clever fellows to wonder how the 
devil they happened to be cut out by 
a perfect simpleton. It is passing 
Strange that I myself, who stand six 
feet without my shoes, and can vault 
into the saddle in full harness, have 
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been cut out at least twenty times in 
my life, and never once by a clever or 
good-looking fellow. low are wo- 
men’s hearts gained ? How they 
should be gained I can tell, and shall 
tell at a future time; and I would 
have ladies and gentlemen look to it. 
How they are now gained I defy Old 
Nick himself to tell; how they are not 
gained I may perhaps shew from my 
own experience, having failed in all 
and every imaginable mode of attack. 
In France they manage all these affairs 
of the heart in a simple and business- 
like manner. There are regular esta- 
blishments at Paris, where you have 
only to go and describe the sort of lady 
you want, and you are made a happy 
man in due course, without any further 
trouble. Now this is a foreign fashion 
that should be followed. Only think 
what business might be done by an 
office in London, having branch-offices 
at all the fashionable watering-places. 
To return, however, to the rules for re- 
gulating the manners of fashionable 
life. 

* Elegant and polished manners be- 
ing altogether incompatible with rude, 
inelegant, uncultivated, and unpolished 
minds — which yours may chance to 
be— you are to have no manners what- 
ever; but as active insolence is not al- 
together tolerated, unless perhaps to- 
wards clergymen and unprotected wo- 
men, you must keep within the bounds 
of passive insolence,— treating all per- 
sons not known to stand higher on the 
roll of fashion than yourself with the 
most cool and perfect absence of every 
thing like ordinary courtesy ; treat all 
those who may be termed no-bodies as 
if you were totally unconscious of their 
presence or existence. On the other 
hand, bow to, and give yourself all the 
airs of, those who are your superiors in - 
station and in wealth; for, let pre- 
tenders say what they will, wealth 
gives rank in fashion as well as in the 
army, and is bent to with as much 
submission at Almack’s as at the Horse 
Guards. Ifyou succeed in doing this, 
then will you be on a par with the best 
of the black ladies and gentlemen who 
figure at a quality ball in the West 
Indies; who, for display, put on the 
exterior manners of civilised life, claim- 
ing, like yourself, though only for the 
occasion, some high degree of refine- 
ment above the rest of the sable com- 
munity, without knowing the import 
or even the existence of the word that 
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rules their conduct.” Thus speaks the 
high-priest of fashion, and the beau 
monde perform the koo-too with all 
imaginable submission. 

We are only amused at the acting of 
the black people before described as 
we are at the acting of children when 
performing a play, for it is equally 
harmless, and more entertaining ; but 
the acting required by fashion is in- 
sulting to the rest of the community, 
and must therefore be held up to uni- 
versal reprobation. It has already 
done ample mischief; it has helped to 
bring about the separation now exist- 
ing between the higher and the lower 
classes, and is constantly widening the 
dangerous chasm ; and very naturally, 
too, for men will sooner submit to op- 
pression than to insult. All the odium 
of such conduct falls upon the aris- 
tocracy and the higher orders, who, 
except in setting the pernicious ex- 
ample, are, after all, the least guilty ; 
for the low imitators far outdo the high 
originals (6). 

What are deemed fine manners na- 
turally rendered every other sort of 
finery necessary; so that we have by 
degrees become an actual tuft and 
tinsel-hunting generation. The striv- 
ing after fashionable notoriety led to 
extravagance; the best were forced, in 
consequence, to crush all generous and 
charitable sentiments of the heart; be- 
cause they left themselves no means to 
aid the deserving or to relieve the des- 
titute. Those who to make a show 
constantly lived up to the very verge of 
their incomes, became oppressive land- 
lords, harsh masters, and litigious cus- 
tomers. Instead of upholding national 
manners and feelings, many of our 
gentry and their imitators resided and 
spent vast sums in France and Italy ; 
trained up their sons and daughters in 
the anti-British ideas so carefully in- 
stilled into all youthful minds in the 
virtuous convents and seminaries of 
those moral countries. Not only affable, 
but often cringing, abroad to the most 
despicable of foreigners, they were at 
home cold, haughty, and distant to 
their countrymen; seeking in exclu- 
siveness the most wretched ofall dis- 
tinctions, because the easiest to be ob- 
tained, and never sought by those who 
have other means of attaining honest 
celebrity (7). The matrons of England, 
too, whose fame once stood so high 
that fifteen years of peace and slander 
have not been altogether able to shake 
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it, might every night be seen at Roman 
conversazioni, associating on the most 
friendly terms with the married women 
of Italy, whose conduct is not attempted 
to be disguised ; whilst the young 
ladies of England studied gallantry in 
those French and Italian coteries in 
which the young and the unmarried 
native women are very properly never 
allowed to appear. As it is not given 
to all to grasp the full grandeur of 
British institutions, and to understand 
the manners naturally resulting from 
them, many of our travellers—for in all 
these matters the aristocracy of wealth 
were but the paltry imitators of the 
aristocracy of birth—captivated by the 
fripperies of foreign manners, as more 
congenial to little minds, tried to im- 
port and naturalise such exotics amongst 
us; and thus broke the last link that 
still connected them with the lower 
orders, who unwillingly granted even 
a share of constitutional power to those 
who no longer shared in the national 
feelings of the people for whom they 
attempted to legislate. Fashion thus 
aided, as truly enough said, the pro- 
gress of the Reform-bill. 

Let me illustrate this by the descrip- 
tion ofa trifling and unimportant scene 
that came under my own observation. 

Some three or four years ago I 
joined one of the Rhine steam-boats at 
Coblentz, in order to ascend the river. 
There was an English gentleman of 
rank, with two daughters, on board. 
The ladies were neither very young, 
very beautiful, nor very much the re- 
verse. As the party was small, and as 
my animal spirits are constantly getting 
the better of my fashionable training, 
when I am thus journeying, without 
aim or object, [ ventured, sans céré- 
monie, to address my fair countrywo- 
men, trusting to the protection of one 
of Burchard’s best made coats, as well 
as to my name and rank, Captain 
Bombardinio, Royal Grenadiers, which 
the ladies had seen on the cover of an 
odd volume of Voight’s Rheinishe Sa- 
gen that I had, purposely perhaps, 
thrown in the way. My reception 
was, nevertheless, of the coolest; so 
that I was obliged to console myself 
with the conversation of some pretty 
young German girls from Elberfeld, 
who were going to spend a gay week at 
Wisbaden. My countrywomen retired 
to their carriage, by way of secluding 
themselves as much as possible from 
the company, and from the view of the 
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river. Dinner, however, brought us 
again together. ‘The ladies were seated 
opposite to me, near two foreigners, 
who occupied the head of the table, 
and who, as far as well-filled mouths 
would allow, were érés prévenans, talka- 
tive, and attentive. The old gentleman 
and myself had become intimate, by 
discussing the merits of our respective 
bottles of Rhenish, so that we took 
little notice, and no share, in the con- 
versation of our neighbours; though I 
found it difficult at times to suppress a 
smile at what was going on; for the 
ladies were not very perfect in their 
French, and the gentlemen spoke a 
sort of patois, that evidently augmented 
the difficulty. No sooner were the 
solids demolished than our English 
party were left to themselves. One 
of my vis-a-vis neighbours, who had 
probably observed my ill-suppressed 
smiles, determined at once to punish 
me, and to crush me beneath the weight 
of the most humiliating comparison. 
Addressing me, almost for the first 
time, she asked me, with the prettiest 
air imaginable, if I did not think all 
foreign gentlemen remarkably agreeable 
in their conversation and engaging in 
their manners? * If you allude to the 
persons who sat near you,” said I, 
“ they seem yood sort of men enough 
for cattle-drivers, but great bores, for 
they killed me before dinner with long 
stories about the bad state of the mar- 
ket; to say nothing of their vile Lor- 
raine patois, which, for my part, I 
could hardly make out.” ‘ Pray, as 
you seemed to understand it, has it 
more of the Celtic or of the Franc 
dialect in its composition?’ The old 
gentleman burst into a loud fit of 
laughter at the mention of the drovers, 
and the ladies seemed to feel a little 
discomposed, but they soon recovered 
themselves. ‘* Well, if they are cattle- 
drivers,” said my fair foe, “ you must 
allow that their conduct was very 
different from what the conduct of 
English drovers would have been ; and 
that, in point of politeness, they were 
much superior to many English gen- 
tlemen.”” I was still very far to wind- 
ward. ‘ Allow me to ask you,” was 
my reply, “ how you would have re- 
ceived the attention of English cattle- 
drivers, or even of English gentlemen, 
Strangers to yourself, whom chance 
might have placed near you at a public 
table in England?” “ Very true, in- 
deed,” said the old gentleman, as we 
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adjourned to take our éasse de café 
on deck (8). 

Now a just answer to the above 
simple question would contain all the 
moral of the lesson I am here attempt- 
ing to impress upon my “ pensive 
public.” 

We talk about les agrémens of fo- 
reign society, and the ease of foreign 
manners, forgetting that we have the 
ingredients of far superior agrémens de 
société at our own disposal; and that 
ill-directed fashion alone makes it im- 
perious upon us to treat each other 
with coldness and hauteur. We look 
upon an Englishman as an infected 
person; but with foreigners we assimi- 
late immediately. Whether we think 
it comparatively easy to hold our 
ground in the company of such per- 
sons, or that we expect our advances 
to be more courteously received by 
them, I pretend not to know ; but 
certain it is, that we are less unbending 
in foreign than in English society. 
There is indeed a frivolity about French 
and Italians which favours this sort of 
conduct, to say nothing of the pro- 
found ignorance for which all Italian, 
Greek, Spanish, Polish, Russian, and 
most French dandies, are distinguished. 
I mention Greeks, because a few ad- 
venturers from the “ land of the unfor- 
gotten brave” have lately found their 
way into good society. ‘They are all 
counts, of course, the descendants of 
the Franc and Venetian adventurers 
who settled along the shores of the 
Adriatic, or of the Sclavonic hordes 
who overran Greece between the third 
and sixth centuries, and completely 
destroyed, root and branch, the feeble 
remnants of the Hellenic race. The 
word Greek no longer designates, as 
formerly, those of the children of 
Deucalion settled between the vale of 
Tempe and the banks of the Eurotas, 
but all the different tribes that, in 
opposition to the doctrine of Mahomet, 
have adopted the laws and belief ema- 
nating from the patriarchal throne of 
Constantinople. Without one manly 
virtue blest, these bondsmen, freed by 
foreign arms, are presumptuous enough 
to term themselves the descendants of 
those who, in point of genius and of 
heroism, in the grandeur of concep- 
tions, splendour of actions, in fire of 
fancy and in reach of thought, have as 
yet left all succeeding time to pant 
after them in vain (9). 

Now, do not call this digressing — I 
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am running a-muck at affectation and 
pretension wherever I find them ; and 
where do they shine so brightly as in 
the sayings and doings of modern 
Hellenes ? 

There is a species of mauvaise honte, 
peculiar to the natives of this foggy cli- 
mate of ours, that occasions, in some 
measure, the shyness so much com- 
plained of, but which I, nevertheless, 
think reflects the highest credit on us 
as a people. I never knew a bashful 
man who was either very bad or stupid ; 
though many bashful persons get the 
reputation of being at least stupid. 
Bashfulness (10) is nothing more than 
the fear of exposing our own inferiority 
to the observation and ridicule of those 
whom we look upon as our superiors 
in talent, knowledge, or judgment—a 
diffidence of our own powers, in fact, 
compared with the powers fur which 
we give otherscredit. We consequently 
fear to intrude upon those superiors ; 
we dread rebuff; and often assume 
hauteur, in order to prevent its being 
first assumed towards ourselves. All 
this speaks of good feeling, rather than 
otherwise. There is little or nothing 
of the kind to be found in the society 
of foreigners ; so that with them one 
impediment to social ease and inter- 
course is at least removed: and it 
rests only with ourselves to remove it 
from British society also, by making 
unaffected courtesy, instead of affected 
hauteur, the criterion of goorl breeding. 
We must shun the vapid style of dandy 
manners, as much as the miserable 
mannerism of foreigners. There is far 
more of wit, humour, cheerfulness, hila- 
rity, general information, tact, elegance, 
and gracefulness of deportment, to be 
met with in English society, than in 
the society of any other country in the 
world. But the magic wand of fashion, 
like Dr. Snatchaway’s rod, prevents the 
valuable ingredients from being made 
available. We meet in society, not to 
please and be pleased, but simply to 
act up to certain rules prescribed by 
form and fashion. It is only in small 
coteries, where people have been long 
and well shaken together, or when 
chance sometimes assembles parties 
beyond the influence of fashion, that 
British talent for society can be truly 
appreciated. Almack’s, and most of the 
splendid entertainments given. about 
town, are nothing better than beauty 
bazaars, where young ladies, after 
having been well drilled in fashionabl 
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mannerism, and been relieved of all 
the better affections of the heart, are 
just put up to market like other com- 
modities, or reduced to become the 
mere baits of parental ambition. 

Except in matters of dress, young 
and clever women are not in general 
great sticklers for fashion ; they would 
willingly leave to the old and the dull 
all submission to the dull deity. Yet, 
strange to say, they are mostly ad- 
mirers of foreign manners—a circum- 
stance to be accounted for only by 
their love of exaggeration. This blinds 
them to the ridicule of exaggerated 
mannerism, which they rather look 
upon as a sort of homage paid to thei: 
charms or merit. Such, at least, is 
the ouly way in which I can account 
for their folly; because, say what we 
will, women have a hundred times 
more quickness and justness of obser- 
vation than men: they are naturally 
also, and when not spoilt, a hundred 
times better. They have not, indeed, 
our power of continued and prosing 
application; but in every thing else 
they beat us hollow. They are not fit 
to be either soldiers, doctors, lawyers, 
or parsons ; though it is true that 


‘ A thousand acts in every age will prove 
Women are valiant in a cause they love.” 


Still, they could not support the toils 
and hardships of war (11); they would, 
evidently, be too enthusiastic for the 
pulpit; and their natural generosity 
and delicacy of feeling would make 
them shrink from the repulsive pur- 
suits of law and physic. But only 
think what admirable ministers and 
legislators they would make. Call 
that a Reform-bill, indeed, that ex- 
cluded the young, and sent all the 
old women of the land into parliament! 
How much better a chapeau d’ Espagne 
and a flounced petticoat would look on 
the woolsack than a frizzled wig over 
an old withered face! and we all know 
in what capital order even lords are 
kept when under female rule. Who 
would dare to higgle for a few paltry 
pounds on a budget gracefully brought 
forward by a lady Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? What would an old 
broken-down diplomatist, like Talley- 
rand, effect at the foreign office, if we 
had a handsome young flirt at the head 
of that department? And as to young 
diplomatists, it is needless to speak : 
only make my fair friend, Julia F—, 
foreign secretary, and “ my basnet to a 
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prentice cap” that she drives diplo- 
macy out of all the young heads of the 
corps in less than a week. And, assu- 
redly, our only chance of now seeing 
men in the senate is to make women 
electors. 

But as we may not expect such 
good times, there is one measure which, 
in justice to the sex, I feel myself called 
upon to bring before parliament. As 
soon as I get into the house, I shall 
introduce a bill to render it legal for 
women to murder their husbands ; and 
I shall expect to be supported by all 
the batchelors in doors, and all the 
women out of doors. The law must 
not be altogether general, as that would 
give the pretty dears too much latitude ; 
it must apply to particular cases only. 
Where a lady, for instance, has laid 
regular siege to a young peer, an elder 
brother, or an old nabob, and has, by 
the aid of aunts and mammas, caught, 
after all, nothing but a gilt Tartar, she 
is bound to take her chance. Where, 
on the other hand, gentlemen have 
played the agreeable, refined, and 
sentimental, before marriage, only to 
exhibit as coarse, callous louts after 
matriage, the rule must be absolute. 
And, in truth, nothing can be so rea- 
sonable ; as it is surely far more cri- 
minal to steal a lady’s sole chance of 
happiness through life, than to steal 
her purse or watch. I recollect a 
young lady at Brighton being very 
angry, a few years ago, because a 
foreign count, who was paying his 
devoirs, stole two or three sovereigns 
out of her reticule. I thought the 
knowledge acquired cheaply purchased ; 
but Iam certain that the girl herself 
would much rather have married the 
man, than have suffered the shock her 
vanity sustained when it became known 
that she had been addressed by a pick- 
pocket. This vanity, which helps to 
console women for the tyranny of men 
and the ill usage they experience from 
the world, is constantly getting the 
better of their many kind and generous 
qualities, as well as of their shrewd- 
ness, and is every day verifying the 
old story : 


A fop their passion, and their prize a 
sot; 
Active, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot.” 


To return, however, to the relative 





* Except at Téplitz and Carlsbad, 
gambling-tables. 
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agrémens of foreign and British society. 
Absolute idleness, which for my sins 
has been entailed upon me, makes me 
a great frequenter of watering-places. 
Sometimes | am, along with kings and 
princes, at imperial Toplitz or Carlsbad, 
in Bohemia. Sometimes I am at Chel- 
tenham, and then always at the Priory, 
by far the best, most elegant, and most 
comfortable establishment of the sort 
I ever met with ; and no wonder, con- 
sidering that it is kept by my worthy 
and excellent friends the Misses Cogan. 
At other times, I find myself in a knot 
of counts, dukes, and edel-leute, at 
Baden, in Germany; or with Aber- 
deenshire lairds and Edinburgh writers 
at Pitcaithly, in the north of Scotland. 
This last is a very beautiful place in 
point of situation—right pleasant, also, 
in regard to amusement; and Came- 
ron’s Inn really does honour to the 
land of cakes. I pass a few weeks at 
Brighton —~a few days at Margate, 
more, I suspect, for the pleasure of 
seeing my friends the Misses Killick, 
and for the comfort of their excellent 
establishment, the Marine Boarding 
House, than for any thing else. Yet 
Margate has its pleasures; and I look 
upon no man’s education as altogether 
complete unless he has spent some 
weeks there. I shun Aix-la-Chapelle 
as the head-quarters of dulness, and 
Boulogne as the resort of all that is 
low and despicable. At the Dragon, 
at Harrowgate, I linger with great 
delight ; and were it not for the vile 
moor, Harrowgate would be the most 
agreeable place I know. What a ca- 
pital chef old Frith must have—I 
forgot to ask the name of the artist last 
time I was at the house. Cops’s, at 
Leamington, is another favourite resort 
of mine. 

Now, of all the people to be met 
with at the table-d’hites and boarding- 
house tables of these various places, 
who do you suppose are the pleasantest 
and the easiest to associate with? In- 
variably the cold, stiff, and formal 
English. At all such places, foreigners 
drink their saline or chalybeate, eat 
their dinner, resort (ladies, and all) to 
the invariable faro-table,* and are just 
as dull and stupid as possible: with 
them gaiety and cheerfulness are totally 
out of the question. They drag their 
cternal ennui along, from the well to 
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the walk, from the walk to the dinner, 
and from the dinner to the gambling- 
table. The English, on the contrary, 
the moment they are removed beyond 
the bounds of their own magic circle 
of fashion, seek for amusement, and try 
to be sociable ; and generally, when the 
ice is once broken, get on much better 
than foreigners. I never, at the Scottish 
and English watering-places above- 
mentioned, saw any thing but polite- 
ness and the most perfect willingness 
to please and be pleased. Awkward- 
ness and want of polish might at times 
be discovered —as they may be dis- 
covered at Almack’s and St. James’s— 
but rudeness and want of civility never. 
But the moment the eye of superior 
fashion was supposed to be upon the 
delinquents, they were as stiff and 
formal as ever ;— just like well-drilled 
soldiers, who stand to attention the 
moment they perceive their command- 
ing officer. This, it may be urged, is 
in direct contradiction with what has 
been before said of our stiffness and 
hauteur. It is, however, no such thing, 
for we put on fashionable or rational 
manners as we fancy that circumstance 
or situation call for the one or the other. 
The misfortune is, that we think our 
fashionable manners more frequently 
called for than our rational ones; as 
people often put on a tight, stiff, 
modish dress, under an impression of 
being vastly fine, instead of wearing 
the plain and easy elegant costume, 
which leaves them the full use of their 
limbs, breath, and faculties. With 
foreigners, on the other hand, there is 
no medium: they are either rude —- 
and, by the French, rudeness towards 
an Englishman is looked upon as a 
prodigious proof of valour—or there 
is the eternal affected attention, vapid 
smile, and unmanly bow. I almost 
prefer genuine rudeness to the con- 
stant display of their politesse maniéré. 
When we were quartered at Cambray, 
some of the married staff-officers gave 
masked balls during the carnival. 
Many of the characters were well sup- 
ported; and all our foreign lords, 
dukes, and princes —for we had them 
from all countries—declared that they 
had never before known what a masked 
ball really was. They had seen people 
walk about with masks, and that was 
all. 

Mannerism in manners bears the 
same value to refined manners that 
the gilt whist-marker bears to the 
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guinea: it may easily be impressed 
with a more ornamental exterior, but 
it has no intrinsic value, for a single 
drop of acid will corrode its surface 
and render it worthless; while no 
ordeal can impair the lustre of the 
pure gold. Let us once be satisfied 
with the base imitation, and the supply 
will not be wanting. Men destitute 
of superior talent or intellect are apt 
to possess in a great degree the power 
of imitation ; they must of course form 
a numerous class in all societies, and 
will consequently soon give the tone; 
and acting from instruction and imita- 
tion, and not from sentiment and feel- 
ing, they will, in their zeal to outdo 
each other, bring us to the downright 
caricature of what is termed French 
politeness. It is easier, also, to say 
many things, than to say good things ; 
so that if we once take the quantity for 
the quality, we shall make a Babel of 
the land, that will in the end drive all 
moderate men into exile. Let the 
women, who are the principal up- 
holders of these innovations, look more 
particularly to their consequences, for 
they are themselves likely to be the 
greatest sufferers by the change ; be- 
cause, as French manners and French 
conversation spring from the same 
source, and naturally go hand-in-hand, 
we cannot possibly adopt the one with- 
out the other—and, strange to say, 
there is nothing in which the French 
are so deficient as in real attention to 
women and in the language of gallantry. 
With them these things are little more 
than the unmanly petit soins de société, 
retail gossip, some sickly sentiment, and 
a vapid strain of set-speech compliment. 
Let any young lady try them at a little 
lively nonsense or pleasant extrava- 
ganza, and see how dumbfoundered 
the poor things become: they look 
more foolish even than the English 
dandies, who can at least resort to 
their affected hauteur. It was the 
pride and boast of Englishmen, that 
their manners bore the impress of the 
sentiments in which they had been 
brought up; and the time, if passing, 
is not long past, when the “ majestic 
world ” had no character that could be 
placed above that of an English gentle- 
man : 


“ But in these times, when sheathed is 
every sword, 

And luxury and peace are both restore d, 

3y foreign follies ure our tastes improved ; 

And all by French example Jive and love. 
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Now peers are proud as dandies to excel ; 
And Almack’s glory rose as Britain’s 
fell.” 

But the qualities that gave such dignity 
to our manners, and made us what we 
once were, require, like the plants of 
noble growth, the full blaze of the 
meridian sun to bring them to perfec- 
tion. Throw them once into the shade, 
by ridicule or disparagement, and they 
wither and decay. And this is exactly 
what fashion, backed by its whole train 
of shallow followers, is driving at as 
hard as possible. For nothing is so dear 
to the countless herd of mediocrity as 
the ridicule or disparagement of qua- 
lities they can neither reach nor ap- 
preciate. 

As to the French, who are in some 
sort the leaders of continental manners, 
what can you expect from them, consi- 
dering that, though moderate in drink- 
ing, they are to a man foul feeders? 
See how Monsieur, in taking his place 
at the dinner-table, draws his serviette 
through the button-hole nearest his chin 
—how well he spreads it out to protect 
his jabot during the fray —how he 
secures ample elbow-room —and abso- 
lutely wipes his plate clean with sops 
of bread, in order to secure every drop 
of gravy that may remain after the 
solids have been demolished. What, 
I say, can you expect from men who 
are capable of feasting on pales de foie 
gras?—that is, on pasties made of the 
diseased livers of tortured geese (12)— 
who, as young ladies hardly ever come 
into society, flirt and practise gallantry 
with the companions of their mothers 
aud grandmothers — who pick their 
teeth with knives and forks — who spit 
on the floor—and, in la meilleure société, 
“grope their breeches with a monarch’s 
air?” On what grounds can the French, 
with whom religion is but a subject of 
jest, who have no poetry, no national 
music, no national literature, and who 
in the fine arts are behind all other 
nations, be thought capable of setting 
an example in politeness of manner, 
that more than any thing else requires 
good taste, tact, and refinement ? 

As to the Italians, I need say still 
less. In that country young gentle- 
men are brought up—educated they 
never are—under the auspices of the 
cavaliere of their mothers. How men 
can outlive the attainment of conscious- 
ness under such circumstances, we are 
as yet happily unable to comprehend 
in this barbarous clime of the north; 
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and yet from such men the young 
ladies of England receive attention, 
and with such women the matrons of 
England associate. As to Italian lite- 
rature, about which you will hear so 
much in Italy, take away Tasso and 
Ariosto, and what have you left? A 
few passages of Dante, a single his- 
torian, not of the highest order, and a 
collection of licentious tales ; for, talk 
as much as you will, Petrarch and his 
sonnets is just as stupid as Alfieri and 
his tragedies (13). On French litera- 
ture I must lecture another time; but 
say, you who are familiar with the 
French, and who do not take all your 
knowledge and ideas from our liberal 
journals, whether a single writer besides 
Beranger, the songster (14), has sprung 
up since the time of Voltaire who will 
be recollected twenty years hence. 

It is but of late that our wanderers 
have found their way to Germany, 
though by far the finest and most en- 
lightened country within the range of 
the grand tour. The Germans, indeed, 
are only copyists in manners, and often 
very bad copyists; but they are at 
least a moral people ; and their national 
literature, which is rich, because it 
contains quantities of pure gold, though 
mixed up with masses of dross, has 
generally a moral and religious ten- 
dency ; and of this their manners must 
always, to a certain extent, bear the 
impress. German women, too, are, in 
general, highly educated and accom- 
plished; and young unmarried women 
mix in society, which thus acquires 
that tone of elegance their presence 
can alone confer. I shall give you a 
lécture on German literature before 
you enter upon your travels ; at present 
I can only warn you against believing 
any thing that the Germans themselves, 
or English liberals and reviewers, tell 
you on the subject. Credit not one 
word of what they say about Der Meis- 
ter, as they call Goethe (15), and never 
open one of his books, unless you want 
a good nap. Faust, distinguished for 
nothing but very bad taste, is but a 
dressing up of some fifty old tales, 
stories, and dramas, on the same sub- 
ject ; it is constantly appealed to as 
something very fine; but you never 
hear passages quoted from memory, 
nor does it contain a single one worth 
recollecting. We have a Faust in 
English, either by Marlow, Haywood, 
or one of the other old masters, that is 
worth all the German Fausts a hundred 
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times over. Schiller(16) is the only 
national poet of Germany, and high as 
he deservedly ranks, he is still very 
much overrated. Werder, indeed, is 
the only writer of eminence that is not 
overrated. 

Voltaire told an English gentleman, 
who called at Ferney on his way to 
Italy, that Englishmen, when they 
went to Italy, left men in order to see 
pictures. And yet to look at the works 
of art contained in lands once known 
to fame, and to study the language, 
literature, and manners of foreign 
countries, is not only allowable but 
praiseworthy. There isa magic charm 
in the mere sight of places where the 
wise once spoke, where the great acted, 
and the brave fought and died, that 
tends to elevate the mind above this 
little withering world of ours. We al- 
most think, when gazing on the scenes 
of greatness passed away, that with 
the same air once breathed by the 
* men of might, the high of soul,” we 
can also inhale some of the spirit which 
led them on to deeds sublime. Short 
and transient as such feelings are, they 
may nevertheless be rendered profit- 
able, by shewing us what, by just 
training, we may become, or might 
have been. Formed for earth, we are 
no doubt formed of earth; but there is 
yet some spark of fire divine mixed up 
with the clay that admits of being 
raised to a far brighter and purer flame 
than is at all compatible with modern 
fashion and practices. Too rarely, 
however, do we travel with such 
thoughts, or in search of such feelings. 
We travel to kill time, to say we have 
been abroad, to descend from the 
higher and better standard of English 
morality and manners to the lower 
standard adopted by foreign nations. 
We travel out of vanity and ostenta- 
tion, in order to astonish foreigners by 
our wealth and extravagance, after hav- 
ing deceived creditors, and oppressed 
tenants and dependants by our mean- 
ness and avarice at home. 

Englishmen of talents and education 
who have travelled much have inva- 
riably returned to their native land 
confirmed in patriotism, and, I may 
add, in the prejudice that ciings, or 
should cling, to the heart of an English- 
man, and grateful also for the many 
advantages possessed by this country 
over all the other nations of the world. 
Les mediocres, on the contrary —and 
they are of course the most numerous 
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class—think it neccessary, in order to be 
looked upon as persons of taste, to dis- 
cover something vastly fine in every 
thing that is foreign; and always re- 
turn in perfect raptures with conti- 
nental cooking, dancing, fiddling, and 
singing; extolling the languages, lite- 
rature, and manners of foreign countries 
far above those of their native land. 
Some of these have carried this kind of 
liberality so far as to place the achieve- 
ments of the British army and navy 
far below those of the enemies whom 
we vanquished in the field or on the 
ocean. No young Englishman’s edu- 
cation is looked upon as completed in 
France till he is firmly impressed with 
the conviction that the French gained 
every battle fought against us during 
the last war; and that we only put down 
Napoleon by gold and treachery (17). 
And yet this is the school in which so 
large a portion of the rising generation 
of Englishmen are educated ; and well 
qualified they will be, with the senti- 
ments thus imbibed, to act as British 
statesmen and legislators. No indi- 
vidual should be called to the senate 
or appointed to a public situation who 
could not give proof of having received 
a really British education at a British 
seminary, in foliowing British pursuits, 
in the ranks of the army, or in the 
cockpit of the navy. You laugh at 
the idea of a cockpit education; on 
rising exclusives it would be thrown 
away; but for men who wish to acta 
manly part through life, who are anx- 
ious to possess the full use of their limbs 
and faculties,—who wish to acquire, as 
far as such things can be acquired, 
clearness and promptness of decision, 
vigour and boldness of action, and the 
habit of relying in all trials on their own 
strength, firmness, and resources,—for 
all such a cockpit education is perhaps 
the very best that a man can receive. 
Impelled by the noble ambition of 
extending the bounds of human know- 
ledge, our countrymen have braved all 
the wintry terrors of the arctic seas ; 
the love of fame bas carried them 
across the burning deserts of central 
Africa; and has made them ascend the 
seats of eternal frost and snow on the 
highest pinnacles of the Himalaya. A 
foreign name affixed to a picture is 
now a proof only of its worthlessness ; 
not a man from the Neva to Cadiz can 
compete with Martin, Wilkie, Allen, 
or he of the Upas-tree. In sculpture, 
there are twenty men living in Eng 
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iané who, with ordinary encourage- 
ment, would excel Canova, or even 
Thorswaldson, his greater far. Of 
literature it is needless to speak. Since 
the time of Shakespeare, we have left 
all other countries at an immeasurable 
distance behind; and Scott, Moore, 
Campbell, and Byron, would, indi- 
vidually, far more than out-balance 
the essence of all the continental poets 
put together. To compare the best of 
the foreign spouting rhetoricians— for 
orators they have none*—even with 
our second-rate orators of the present 
day, would be simply ridiculous. In 
all trials of strength and exercise, the 
English champions have beat the best 
men the continent could produce, with 
a degree of facility that put every thing 
like odds entirely out of the question. 
“ We have surpassed all the nations of 
the earth in arts as well as in arms,” 
says the Briton. “So much the 
worse,” says the liberal; “ ’tis ungene- 
rous to outstrip your neighbours ; envy 
makes them your foes: fall back, 
therefore, into the ranks of your in- 
feriors as fast as possible.” “ See 
your rank and station, as well as the 
trophies and the recollections of your 
former greatness,” say the economists ; 
“honour is an empty bubble ;” “ ’tis 
cash makes the country as well as the 
man ;” “ and if your neighbours come 
and deprive you of the gold, let the 
shame of the action rest on their heads.” 
“And the ashes of humanity upon 
ours,” respond the saints. “Go to 
Paris, and learn to smoke and bow,” 
says Mrs. Ramsbottom and her nu- 
merous coterie ; “ if we all become 
French, the French will surely let us 
alone ; monkeys never hurt each other, 
or if they do we shall be as good mon- 
keys as they are.” 
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Such is the good advice poured in 
upon us from all quarters; and, how- 
ever different its objects may at first 
appear, its general tendency leads, 
nevertheless, to the same result, — to 
the extinction of old feelings, old man- 
ners, and old opinions. The long- 
cherished sentiments that helped to 
make us great are to be exchanged 
for doctrines and practices that suit 
the meanest qualities and capacity. 
Instead of striving to raise even the 
low to the highest pitch of excellence, 
by emulation, and by the honours and 
rewards, public as well as private, be- 
stowed upon noble conduct and high 
attainments, the object now is to crush 
and depress all that is elevating in 
human nature, in order to bring down 
the great to the level of the little, and 
to make gold and mannerism the only 
criterions of merit and of worth. 

Next to Lord Byron’s wish, 


‘«* That the whole sex had but one pretty 
mouth, 

That one might kiss them all, from north 
to south, 


the most natural wish surely would be, 
that all the self-styled liberals, political 
economists, and vapid exclusives of 
the age of intellect, had but one neck. 
The low ambition, greediness of power, 
folly, ignorance, and avarice, now 
rooted in the cold clay of their un- 
British hearts, and matured by vanity 
in their pompous and inflated heads, 
might then be whisked off at one single 
blow. How fresh, young, green, and 
beautiful the world would look, and 
how freely it would breathe again, if 
relieved from the blighting influence 
and night-mare oppression of the 
mighty mass of dulness and of dunces ! 


NOTES BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 
(1) T excuse myself from entering at length into all this question, but I agree 












with Bombardinio that the French women are much to be loved, liked, admired. 
As for the French men, I will not go quite so far as the verse he quotes, for I 
have met many very good fellows, and much to be patronised, among the French. 
Nobody, however, can claim for them the praise which Bombardinio justly 
attributes to the French ladies; viz. that of dressing well. The French gentle- 
men are decidedly the most ill-dressed and vulgar-looking fellows in Europe. 
They have a horribly Cockney cut; and all notion of dressing equably, as I call 
it, appears to be unknown. A good coat is associated with a garment which 
indeed should be inexpressible ; a clean face is accompanied by a dirty shirt; 
and if accident should give a Frenchman a good hat (I am sure, however, that it 
has never been my lot to see any thing of the kind), they take care not to afford 
a triumph to the other extremity by sporting, at the same time, a wearable pair of 
he eT cee tee cee? ; 


* There are, however, some eloquent aud impressive pulpit orators in Germany. 
I never heard one in France, 
VOL. X. NO. LVI. Rr 
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boots. I have said I excuse myself from going at full length into this matter of 
the French women, because I have just finished my own great work on my 
adventures in France, and do not wish to anticipate. 

(2) Whether “ falls off” is the word which a man would be inclined to use 
on such an occasion, is a matter of doubt, but it is a matter of fact, that every 
thing decent has fallen off since the plebeian thief who rejoices in the name of 
Louis Philippe has smuggled himself on the throne of France—since he 

From a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket. 
Stole, I say ; because never was there a more decided petty larceny committed 
by a gentleman in Field Lane, or the Seven Dials, or the Quadrant, than by 
Louis Philippe on the occasion of filching his crown. Paris is really void 
of gentlemen and ladies. I was over there in May, and it was woful to see 
the riffraff rascality which met you at every corner. Well, it may not last long, 
and that’s one comfort. I should be somewhat sorry for poor little Thiers, 
because I knew him a very decent little penny-a-line man, who lived au cinguan- 
tiéme, and dined on half-franc dinners, three or four years ago; and it would be 
a pity to see him going back to that again. J honour him greatly for his late 
stock-jobbing mancuvres. He has as pretty a notion of swindling as any 
minister in Europe, and that is saying a long word. 

(3) So poor Kenneth Macaulay used to say. Ie was the honestest man of 
the family, and I am told he did much to extend the British population in Africa. 
I do not know how it is, but perhaps my early religious prejudices sway me, 
and I do not like either Jews or niggers, unless they be female, and young. 
Apropos: did Bombardinio ever see combined at once the fight and the quality- 
ball, as it is frequently when we go slave-snapping on the coast of Africa? [ 
wish he would turn his attention to this exciting subject, for 1 can assure him 
that there is no sport more diverting. 

(4) Finely written, by Jove! Coleridge has some grand thoughts on this 
subject. He maintains that in the hour of death we remember, and see, as if in 
a glass, all the acts of our past life; and contends that it is that which is the dire 
book of judgment. What a lot of nonsense will come before my mental optics 
in the last moments of my life, if this theory be trae! Quod fuit, fuit — 

And past who can recall, or done undo? 

Not God omnipotent, nor fate ! 
Alas ! and can it be true what I see in the newspapers as I write, that Coleridge 
is dead? Good old Platonist! There expires a great light! There must be a 
grand notice of Coleridge in Fraser.* 

(5) Good rules these are, after all. Every body knows and quotes what 
Chancellor Oxenstiern has said about the quantity of wisdom requisite to rule 
the world ; but it would be the most absurd of policy if any of the rulers were 
to suffer the secret of their scarcity of brains to divulge. The rules here summed 
up by Bombardinio are founded on the same princip'e. The great requisite to 
get on in any thing is either ability, or the shew of ability. Now as there is at 
least a pound of shew for an ounce of the real matter — for an ounce, did I say? 
for a grain! — it behoves those who wish to hold the oligarchy of fashion to act 
as warily as those who hold the oligarchy of power. Gravity, said the great 
professor of dandyism, Chesterfield himself, is a carriage of the body to conceal 
the defects of the mind. Low admirably drawn is the picture of Pococurante in 
Candide! He is just what Bombardinio describes here as the beau idéal ofa 
perfect ‘* man upon ta-own ;” only that Pococurante had money and wit, which 
makes a difference. 

(6) Yet the aristocracy —the real aristocracy, I mean— will not be persuaded 
of this. If they get into a scrape, as a body or individually, it is to some shabby 
imitating scoundrel, some mean hound who has squeezed himself into a club, 
some dirty pimp or attaché, that they run for assistance. Believe the experienced. 
They do not know the mischief they have done themselves, and are this moment 
doing themselves, by the selection of their middle or lower-order friends. At’ 
the time of carrying the Reform-bill, this was visible in its most odious light. 

(7) No, indeed—not they. Pope may be well parodied — 


: * Decidedly.—O. Y. 
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Some men to scribbling, some to swindling take ; 
But every travelled woman is a rake — 
and that not merely at heart. . know it, as Tom Hill observes. 

(8) A very well-told story, and there is not a traveller on the continent who 
could not narrate something ofthe same kind. I must remark, however, that the 
English ave much more cut by their fair compatriots than the Irish. My coun- 
trymen contrive to get on pretty well, and 1 venture to say, had one of us been 
on board, the Lorraine cow-drivers would not have had a chance. Why should 
Bombardinio in his London coat, with the addition of being six feet odd, and a 
captain in the Royal Grenadiers, have allowed the women to go into their carriage? 
It was decidedly wrong. The English-and-Scotch-men are as much to blame as 
the girls. ‘They —the dear creatures, I mean—take it for granted that they are 
to be particularly attended to ; and if from shyness, or any other reason, they do 
not meet with the attention which, God bless them! they deserve, it is no wonder 
that they wrap themselves in any seclusion, whether of coach or coldness. The 
sister-islanders may make game of our patvis, which they call brogue, if they 
like; but I know that it often has sounded 

As softest music to attending ears. 
And talking of that, the pronunciation of Romeo’s countrymen is directly a 
Munster brogue, and no mistake. Ask Tom Moore what he thought of the 
accent of Guiccioli. 

(9) As for the Greeks, they are just as honest men as their heroic ancestors ; 
that is to say, the greatest scoundrels and liars in the world. The Grecia 
mendax of Juvenal is a true name. They never did any thing worth a farthing 
from the creation of the world until the present day, but their scribble and prate. 
Always, however, excepting Alexander, who was not one of the gossipping, 
prattling, swindling, lying rascals, who inhabited the country south of Thermo- 
pyle. That bribed brawler, Demosthenes, was very right in declaring that 
neither Alexander, nor his father before him, Philip the man of Macedon, were 
Greeks: he said they were barbarians. All the world has pronounced them 
gentlemen, and therefore not having any thing in common with Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, Argos, or the other beggarly places with which, for our sins, the peda- 
gogical population crammed us in our early days. This should be considered in 
a separate paper. I never knew an admirer of the Greeks, ancient or modern, 
who was not either a knave oranass. N.B.—This is no treason against old 
Homer, because he was a Smyrniote —a dweller in one of the honest princi- 
palities on the Asiatic coast, and a true Tory. But supposing the ancient 
Greeks worthy of all reverence, how is it to be extended to those whose sole 
merit it is to have corrupted the tongue of Homer, and to have sneaked like 
cowards in the land once trod upon by Alexander? They are fit only for the 
patronage of Joe Iiume and Ned Bilice. who are the pattern samples of modern 
Greeks. By the way, poor Otho seems to be in a mess among them. 

(10) Bashfulness.| As we have no word for it, either in Milesian-[rish or 
Anglo-Irish, | do not feel called upon to discuss the question. I may intimate, 
however, that I think Bombardinio wrong in his theory ; but not pretending to 
understand the feeling, shall not attempt any controversy. 

(11) I do not know: I think they might. Who broke down first in the 
heavy marches in the Peninsula? Was it not the grenadiers! At all events, 
I should have no objection to bave a squire of the female sex, if 1 ever go 
warring again. Will you come, jewel of my soul? No matter who it is I 
address —she will understand it. And yet I am afraid she is angry with me, for 
what is no fault of mine. Never mind, | must make it up as soon as I can— 
depend upon it, I will, love mine! But I fear I am intruding on the pensive 
public with my private penchant. 

(12) Is not this rather unphilosophical in Bombardinio? How is the foie 
gras more diseased than the properly-kept venison or pheasant! Or is he sure 
that the goose is tortured? 1 agree with the Almanach des Gourmands, that the 
reflection of his being hereafter destined to play so distinguished a part in 
cookery, as that of contributing his liver to a Strasbourg pdté, must console the 
heart of the goose on the hot hearth, and prevent him from either breathing a 
sigh or shedding a tear. Again, what does Bombardinio think of Ude’s manner 
of dressing eels, by flinging them alive into the fire? or of his own method of 
opening oysters, or stewing them (as he must often have done) be‘ween the bars 
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ofa grate? A philosophical mind disregards all such things. It is a maxim 
among lawyers, that when the law intends an end, it intends the means. So 
when it was intended that we should eat animals, it was intended that we 
should cook them. As for the general bestiality of French society, there can be 
no doubt on the matter ; and yet we imitate some of their dirtiest habits: that, 
for example, of mopping up the gravy off our plates with a piece of bread, which 
is a piece of dirt especially insisted upon by the great votaries of the silver-fork 
school. 

(13) Petrarch and Laura I always considered to be bores; Alfieri was a 
fellow who wrote tragedy in blood, not in tears: but as to giving up Boccacio, 
who is here disparaged, that cannot be. If you take away Tasso and Ariosto 
(I should have reversed the precedence), and the best parts of Dante, certainly 
you hew off a huge fragment of Italian talent. But what would you say if it 
were proposed that we should give up Milton and Shakespeare, the best parts 
of Dryden, and get rid of Swift and Fielding on the score of indelicacy? Why, 
it would be a fell swoop indeed! As for history, what had the Italians to write 
about but the trumpery wars of their venomous little republics, or pigmy 
monarchies? But who are the first names in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, song? Of what country were Galileo, Torricelli, Galvani, Machiavelli, 
De Rossi, Muratori, Scarpa, the Aldi, and five hundred others whom I do not 
wish to enumerate? I leave out all their painters, sculptors, architects, musi- 
cians, singers, opera-people, &c. &c. By the by, Buonaparte, though not exactly 
a literary man, was an Italian; and he should count for something. The average 
literature of Italy is rather above the average literature of other nations in poetry, 
and not much beneath France and England in prose. 

(14) Béranger the songster! Béranger the poet, my dear fellow! There is 
not a style in which he has not succeeded, from grave to gay, from laughing to 
severe, from fun to pathos, from slang to sublimity. Call you producing such a 
man as Béranger nothing? As for the rest, I do not care much about them; 
but I do hope something from Victor Hugo. 

(15) Lam rejoiced to find any body having the courage to speak the truth 
of old Goethe. The Sorrows of Werter I forget, but I have an impression that 
it was horribly maudlin stuff. Wilhelm Meister is flat, dull, stupid nonsense, 
and nothing else. His plays are trash ; and as for Faust, considered as a philo- 
sophical poem, it is a dead failure. What are the trials of life through which 
the Mephistopheles-led doctor goes? He gets drunk in a shabby imitation of 
the Cider-cellar, and debauches a girl of the rank of a servant-maid. These are 
all the incidents of the play. That Margaret’s repentance is poetically managed 
is true, but it is false that it is managed in the spirit ofthe highest kind of poetry. 
Three lines of Euripides are worth all that is worth any thing in Faust ; and as 
for the attempts at wit, they are enough to make a dog sick. The witch scene is 
nauseous to the last degree ; but I shall not bother myself by going on with a 
laboured critique of Faust in this hurried way. All I can say is, that it shall 
never be tormented by my reading it. 

(16) Schiller! No! by George! the author of the Thirty Years’ War, of 
the Ghost Seer, of Wallenstein, of fifty glorious songs and ballads—no, he is 
not overrated. Neither is Burger. Of Herder, thank Heaven, I know nothing. 

(17) Well, do not be angry about it. Ifthe French beat us by sea and land 
in the last war, much good may it do them. I wish them joy of their luck, and 
may the same attend them every time they try the experiment. Quiet thy soul, 

Bombardinio, that question is settled sufficiently ; and if vapouring will comfort 
the beaten, let them vapour to their heart's content. That any of our boys will 
believe them, I take leave to doubt. As for all that follows in my text about our 
liberals, I am sorry to read it—sorry, because it expresses my own opinions in 
language and earnestness so far surpassing what I could ever attempt, that as a 
professional scribbler I cannot afford to suppress the feeling of envy. But, 
nevertheless, I hope that Bombardinio will not lay down his pen. 1 glory in 
thinking that, in spite of the cant which we so continually hear of the adoption 
of anti-British feelings by all the talent of the country, there are still some among 
us who may perhaps be allowed to cope with the soi-disant monopolisers of that 
commodity, and who yet think it no shame to declare that their native land, and 
those long-tried institutions which have rendered her glorious abroad, and, if 
unchecked, would render her prosperous at home, ave dear to their souls, 
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‘“‘ THE LAST CHANCE” OF THE WHIGS. 


July 26, 1834, 


Tue events of the last few weeks have been calculated to produce effects so 
various as to be apparently paradoxical ;—to raise our hopes, and yet to cloud 
our countenances. 

Whiggism and the Whigs have stumbled and reeled along, from one dilemma 
or disaster to another, till it has become universally apparent, both that they are 
now on their last trial, and also that that trial is certain to end in another and 
a final and disgraceful failure. So far our hopes for our country are naturally 
raised. 

But then, on the other hand, every one who feels any real interest in the rank 
and character of his country, must feel sensibly wounded and grieved at the kind 
of exhibition which the men who, after all, constitute the British Government, 
have lately been making before the eyes of the astonished world. If Buonaparte, 
from the commercial bearing of our negotiations, applied to us the designation 
of “a nation of shopkeepers,” the present public men of Europe, so far as they 
can penetrate the tangled web of the late ministerial intrigues, must, if they 
judge of us by those intrigues, take us to be “a nation of swindlers.” 

Look back a few years, aud observe how, even under a man who was by no 
means a perfect pattern of a statesman, the straight and honest course of a public 
man was clearly marked out. 

In the Duke of Wellington’s administration, Mr. Huskisson—a man never 
wholly cleansed from Whiggish stains, or weaned from Whiggish practices — 
began a little coquetting and intriguing on his own account, in the East Retford 
affair. Soon getting involved, as these worthies ever do, in a web of his own 
weaving, he had nothing left for it but to send in his resignation to the Duke. 
But, like the respectable gentlemen who now serve his majesty, “ resignation” 
meant nothing more, with him, than a sort of political manceuvre, to be played 
off on especial occasions, in order to carry some particular end. To “resign” 
was the easiest thing in the world ;— in fact, as Mr. Tierney said, he “always 
carried his resignation on the half-cock in his pocket;”— but to be actually 
minus his place and his salary was the very last thing he intended. 

The Duke, however, had no sooner received his resignation than, like any 
other plain man of business, he set about finding a successor. Nothing could 
exceed poor Huskisson’s astonishment—who had expected a week’s negotiation 
and half-a-ream of protocols — except, indeed, his horror at the predicament in 
which he found himself. However, there was nothing left for it but a desperate 
attempt to get back again. He therefore began something about “ the whole 
affair being a mistake.” ‘ No,” said the Duke, “there is no mistake, and there 
shall be no mistake.” Whereat the people rejoiced with loud laughter, and great 
shouts of Well done the Duke!” 

Just in the same straightforward way did the people treat the Duke himself, 
and his coadjutors, when, seduced by the Whigs, they performed the “ right- 
about” manwuvre on the Popish Bill. Mr. Peel resigned his Oxford seat, as 
of obvious necessity, and then was foolish enough to let himself be nominated 
afresh. “ No,” said the Oxonians, “there is no mistake, and there shall be no 
mistake: let him be Huskissoned ;”— and Huskissoned he was. 

In like manner acted the Tories in parliament, who had kept their consciences, 
and had opposed the Popish Bill. The Duke evidently thought that it was to 
be a mere lovers’ quarrel, and that men whose whole souls had been agonised by 
what he himself called “the breaking-in upon the constitution,” were to be 
whistled back again after a month or two’s sulkiness, and were to support his 
administration as before. But he soon found out his error. He had to do with 
men who were in earnest; and the day of retribution came as surely as it had 
come deliberately. 

But then we again saw the man of straightforward and masculine mind. 
No intrigue, no shuffling, no mancnvres; but the moment the force arrayed 
against him was clearly such as to embarrass the motions of the government, he 

Went and resigned his oflice into the hands of his sovereign. 
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Looking back upon these circumstances, though, indeed, they have all occurred 
within the last five or six years, and then looking around us, we seem to have 
fallen among a totally different race of men. The “one mind” which ought to 
exist and be visible in all the movements of the government, is totally absent ; 
and as to the several members, acting now in union, then in opposition — now 
aiding and now counteracting each other, the difficulty is to know which way 
they are driving the machine, or whether any thing but hap-hazard directs its 
movements. 

At the beginning of the session, a passage was inserted in the royal speech, 
obviously levelled at O'Connell, and expressive of the highest abhorrence of his 
conduct. The good taste of such a personal allusion was doubted, but no one 
questioned the justice of the censure, or doubted the sincerity of those who had 
framed it. And again and again, in the course of the session, did several of the 
ministry repeat that censure; characterising O’Connell not merely as an injudi- 
cious or overheated partisan, but as an evil-minded, immoral, selfish, and ill- 
intentioned politician. 

Well!—in the course of the session it becomes necessary to re-enact the Trish 
Coercion-bill — that one particular bill which was expressly framed, in the former 
session, for the sole purpose of putting a stop to O’Connell’s own mischievous 
and dangerous agitation in Ireland. And who, in settling this re-enactment, 


does the Irish Secretary make his private confidant, but the very criminal himself 


against whose malpractices the bill was levelled! This very man, declared 
again and again, by divers members of the government, to be an unprincipled 
and immoral politician, is sent for by the Irish Secretary, and made the sole 
depositary of the purposes and intents of government! Did the like of this ever 
take place before under any sane or sincere government? 

The consequences were just what might have been anticipated. The crafty 
agitator leads his dupes into a trap, and there exposes them. An explanation 
follows, and then we learn that the folly of the Irish Secretary was not solely his 
own, but had absolutely been suggested to him by Lord Althorp, the leader and 
representative of the government in the House of Commons! After this, it can 
excite no one’s surprise if Lord Grey should conclude that it was high time for 
him to give up the concern. To go on with such people as these was clearly 
impossible, and at seventy it was rather too late for him to attempt a new cabinet. 
lle therefore very naturally and sensibly took the opportunity to beat his retreat, 
while there was yet time to do it voluntarily. 

But if the ill-used premier is thus forced into retirement, what is the fate of 
those whose “ misconduct” (it is Lord Grey’s own word) compelled his resigna- 
tion. If Lord Grey’s continuance in office was of essential importance to the 
country, what punishment ought to fall upon those by whose blundering (or 
treachery) he has been driven from the helm. The first remark of every one was, 
that the centre of the thickest forest in Staffordshire could not furnish a shade 
sufficiently dark to hide the shame of the miserable Littleton ! 

And yet, behold! in one little week, Lord Grey is left, unpitied, unregretted, 
in his exile, and Mr. Littleton and Lord Althorp are borne back into office 
amidst the cheers of the House of Commons. What, in the name of common 
sense, does all this mean! 

But here opens another portion of the story. As the ministry had abused 
O'Connell, we may be tolerably sure that O'Connell had abused the ministry. 
In fact, the language which he had constantly applied to them, up to the very 
day of their sham resignation, was such as no other member could have used 
without having long since had several chances of a pistol-bullet. There is no 
description of pertidy, falsehood, hypocrisy, tyranny, or fraud, which he has not 
repeatedly laid to their charge, and especially to the charge of him whom he 
sneeringly called “ Honest Lord Althorp.” And his coadjutor in all this abuse, 
and in perpetual imputations of fraud and falsehood, was the notorious Joseph 
Hume. 

What, then, are we to say, when these very men, Hume and O'Connell, on 
the attempted resignation of Lord Althorp, are actually found busying themselves 
in the preparation of an address, expressing the most perfect confidence in this 
same Lord Althorp, and calling upon him to resume office! Are we to belicve 
them sincere? Then all the vituperation of the last six months has heen hypo- 
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crisy and falsehood. Or have they spoken their real belief in their former 
speeches? Then this new-born confidence is a mere trick and a lie. 

And yet Lord Althorp accepts this address, and in compliance with it 
he resumes office! He had heard his friend Littleton denounce O’Connell, 
only a fortnight before, as a liar and traitor,—as a man with whom he would 
never again trust himself alone! and yet he now takes from that same O’Connell’s 
hand an address of confidence and support, and returns to his seat upon the 
strength of that document! 

The climax is then put to the story by O’Connell’s immediately turning 
away, and sending down a Radical candidate to Nottingham to oppose Lord 
Althorp’s own colleague Hobhouse ; which Radical candidate, armed with 
O’Connell’s own recommendation, proceeds to describe Lord Althorp and the 
Whigs, as his patron O’Connell had often done before him, as a parcel of 
hypocritical and tyrannical scoundrels! 

Such is one part of the story. The rest is all of a piece. What are we to 
say of Lord Melbourne, who, after seeing Lord Grey shipwrecked by the folly or 
the treachery of Lord Althorp, tells the House of Lords, that “ he would not have 
ventured to have undertaken the reconstruction of the cabinet, had he not been 
first assured of the aid of his friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer,”—that very 
invaluable personage Lord Althorp himself? 

And what are we to say ofall the other pretty little intrigues which have formed 
the by-play of the story? Was such a thing ever heard of before as the visit of 
Lord Brougham and Lord Holland to Lord Grey, to offer him, after his resigna- 
tion of the premiership, the post of Privy-Seal! How these two worthies escaped 
being tumbled into the street is more than we can understand ; or what sort of a 
prime minister Lord Melbourne intends to make, who allows such gambols to be 
enacted in the concern in which he is the nominal head, he must be a shrewd 
one who can conceive. 

But what is all this that is going on? Who are these people, and what 
madness has possessed them, to suppose that the government of England can be 
turned into a bad farce after such a fashion as this?” The very dramatis persone 
of High Life below Stairs seem to have got into Downing Street, and to be ex- 
perimentalizing in cabinet-making as an additional act. : 

However, as we said at first, it is apparent to all the world that this is the 
last trial of the Whigs; and not less so that their failure is inevitable. For their 
exit we are in no haste ; but we confess we do begin to feel some impatience at 
the absurd ideas of England and English government which foreigners must be 

receiving from all the follies and falsehoods of the last few weeks. 

As to what is to follow when the “ Rogue’s March” is played, we should 
offer a few observations, but that our meditations are broken in upon by the 
entrance of the new number of the Edinburgh Review. 


At the end of the number we find a singular essay on “ the State of 
Parties ;” and it is currently given out as the production ofa great official 
personage. The ministerial newspapers plainly tell us, that “ the master’s 
hand is visible in every part of it;” meaning, we suppose, “ the schoolmaster’s.” 
We regret to hear these assertions, for while they entirely coincide with, they 
certainly add great strength to, a ramour which has lately become very general ; 
to wit, that the personage in question is rapidly falling into a condition, perhaps 
the most pitiable and humiliating that a human being can by possibility be 
brought into. However we may have been opposed to the individual in question, 
and however we may have regretted and censured the frequent misapplication of 
his brilliant talents, still the spectacle of the breaking-up of a once vigorous and 
powerful mind is one which at once allays all hostile feeling, and converts all 
animosity into commiseration. 

We have said, that the appearance of this article in the Edinburgh Review 
coincides with, and therefore affords a strong corroboration to these melancholy 
rumours. It is an article of so inferior a cast as could hardly, without some 
extrinsic recommendation of an uncommon kind, have been admitted into such 
a work as the northern periodical. Incoherent and inconsecutive in the highest 
degree --(another circumstance which confirms the hypothesis) — it has no com- 
pensating quality to give it stamp and character. Whatever strength and sub- 
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stance it may at first appear to have, rest wholly upon the most downright 
falsification of facts, and on the free use of the language as well as the argument- 
ation of Billingsgate. In fact, there are statements in it so utterly false, and 
couched in language so revolting, that while on the one hand the editor could 
never have inserted them if he had known how to refuse, so on the other we 
must in charity believe, that the learned writer could never have made use of 
them if he had been in the proper possession of his senses. 

The title stuck at the head of the article is “ Bishop Maltby’s Charge,” and 
twelve or fourteen lines are given to this ancient Whig; after which we hear no 
more either of himself or his production. But in what a tangent flies off the 
reviewer in the following passage ! 


“* How wide the difference between this learned and pious divine, and the herd 
of Conservative lords who have lately made the peers’ house ring with anathemas 
against all dissent, and joined in the chorus of execration which Oxford raised 
against every thing that is enlightened and liberal! These wise men, who are to 
save the Church and the State, hold it notbing less than detestable to give the Dis- 
senters a university of their own, while they stoutly shut the door against admitting 
them into the old institutions. They claim, on the one hand, a monopoly of educa- 
tion ; and, on the other, they exclude from its benefits all who will not conform to 
their religious belief. In plain words—but really not much plainer than the men of 
Oxford use—the doctrine is, that Dissenters shall not be educated in England at all, 
but must go to Paris, or Pavia, and study and graduate there, as a penalty for non- 
conformity to the Church of England, in its principles and its discipline.” 


Now what is to be said to such statements as these? The predicament of the 
editor is one for which all must feel—to be under a kind of necessity of admitting 
a series of broad, open, scandalous falsehoods into his work, without even the 
liberty of appending a note, disclaiming any personal participation in the crime. 
As to the writer, the person who actually penned these lines, we should invo- 
luntarily break out in Shakespeare’s exclamation of “ Measureless liar !” did not 
a recollection of the melancholy truth return upon us, changing our ire into the 
deepest pity, and making our voice drop into a sigh as we exclaim, Poor man! 

The truth of this matter is now, we believe, perfectly well known to every 
ove who has felt the least interest, or given himself the trouble to make the least 
inquiry into the facts. It is false, as deeply and atrociously false as any asser- 
tion can possibly be, that the “ Conservative lords,” or the “ men of Oxford,” 
‘hold it detestable to give the Dissenters a university of their own ;” or that 
‘“‘they claim a monopoly of education ;” or that they demand “that Dissenters 
shall not be educated in England at all.” All these assertions, heaped and piled 
up within six or seven lines, are gross and wilful calumnies. The man who penned 
them knew them to be such; if, indeed, mental and moral consciousness can 
fairly be imputed to him. And none could better know their entire and utter 
falsity than the Lord Chancellor Brougham, for to him, and before him, has the 
truth been again and again publicly stated. 

And that truth is simply this, that the “men of Oxford,” wishing for no 
“ monopoly,” being perfectly willing and desirous that Dissenters, as well as 
other men, shall be “ educated in England,” are quite acceding, and in fact 
rather wishing that “ Dissenters should have a university of their own ;” but they 
do not concede—and this is the only objection they offer—that this new 
Dissenters’ university shall be at liberty to forge their degrees. They say, take 
your university—carry on your education as you will—only select from among 
the four-and-twenty letters some new combination of initials peculiar to your 
new institution, and do not copy our B.A. and M.A. Rival us, eclipse us, if 
you will; but still let each stand upon its own merits, and let the world have 
the means of distinguishing between us. 

By the difficulty which the Dissenters make in acceding to this very simple 
and just proposal, they seem to say, Ay, but to copy your degrees and designa- 
tions is the only thing that we desire. It is not the education that we want — it 
is your letters of B.A. and M.A. that we are really reaching after; and if we 
may not have them, we care not for the university at all! 

Such is the position of the question ; and now what shall we say to the 
language of the passage we have quoted above? If it is the language of a man 
m his senses, what can be more wicked, or, since immediate detection was 
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inevitable, more foolish. But if it be the writing of a man not morally answer- 
able for his actions, who and what can he be who, even in this pitiable and 
degraded condition, can command the pages of the Edinburgh Review? 

From the London University the learned reviewer diverges, not unnaturally 
we admit, to the question of subscription to articles. But in place of any 
serious or rational discussion, we find nothing but a tissue of abuse of two of 
the spiritual lords, for something assumed to have been said by them on this 
topic in the upper house. The following passage from this diatribe will make 
some of our readers stare : 


« But another doctor arises at the eleventh hour, and holds he has dispelled all 
doubt. According to Bishop Coplestone, a renowned logician, and a learned, able, 
and pious man, it appears that subscribing means professing that the boy belongs 
to the Established Church, and nothing more. Indeed! Why, truly, nothing more 
is wanting ; for what does any body mean by belonging to a church, except that he 
agrees with its doctrines? The worthy bishop either means that you subscribe 
without asserting that you agree with the Church, or he means that you subscribe 
because you believe. if you subscribe because you believe, then subscription is an 
assertion of your belief in all that the Church believes, and particularly in every one 
of the articles you sign. If so, then is each boy who signs them avowing his con- 
scientious belief in them, and in whatever else the Church teaches; so that by this 
argument subscription is made to pledge the novice a great deal deeper than the 
plain common-sense argument does, which represents subscription to be only an 
adoption of the articles subscribed. But ifthis be not the meaning of the bishop, 
and if he allows a boy to profess himself a member of the Church of England, with- 
out intending to say he believes, or indeed understands, a word of its doctrines, 
then we humbly ask his lordship, what church on earth he is not prepared to declare 
himself a member of? Nay, we humbly ask, what possible reason there ever can be 
against his lordship taking a see in Spain—a cardinal’s hat in Italy—the charge ofa 
mosque in Turkey—and the office of driver of the Juggernaut in Hindoostan? For 
he has only solemnly to profess that he belongs to the Catholic and other churches ; 
and as it seems this implies not the least acquiescence in their tenets, or even the 
slightest knowledge of one word of their doctrines, he may with a perfectly safe 
conscience avow that he belongs to them, and may thus share in their ‘ good and 
perfect gifts.’ Out of this dilemma the bishop never can find his way. Either he 
has made subscription a much more complete avowal of religious belief, and of deli- 
berate recognition of religious dogmas, than it ever yet has been considered by any 
one who took part on any side of the controversy ; or he has made it a profligate, 
unprincipled, audacious mockery of the most sacred subjects, for the lucre of gain, 
such as the worst of its enemies never before asserted that it was. He is in this 
agreeable predicament — that finding subscription very little esteemed, he has 
advanced an argument in its behalf, which makes it out to be either much more 
absurd and extravagant, or much more wicked and hypocritical, than any of its ene- 
mies had before thought it was. He found subscription very low in the world, and 
being minded to help it up, he officiously interfered, and gave it over to a power 
which must needs either plunge it into the sink or cast it into the fire. Here we 
leave the right reverend prelate, enclosed in a cage of his own construction, from 
which he never in this world can escape. There he stands erect, in satin of black 
and muslin of white ; the cap fits his head ; the bells jingle as he moves; the eye 
of scorn or of pity salutes him; the finger of the passer-by moves towards him. He 
calls for help to the universities and to the church. In vain — they regard him not. 
Why rushed he in, unprepared for the strife? All that these learned bodies have to 
thank him for is that, finding them ill off, he left them far worse off than he found 
them. Therefore he will be suffered to remain, for and during the term of his natural 
life, a sad example, to deter others from acts of injudicious zeal.” 


It would, doubtless, be held to be most intolerable harshness to put a man in 
Bedlam merely because he could not reason; and yet, if ever a plausible case 
were furnished, which might almost justify such a piece of tyranny, we have it 
in this monstrous abuse, or rather burlesque, of the noblest attribute of man. 

Dr. Coplestone had merely expressed that which every one knows and feels, 
to wit, that subscription to the articles, as given by a youth entering college, 
implies merely a general assent and consent, as far as he has yet become ac- 
quainted with so extensive a study as theology. It amounts to this, as the 
bishop stated —that he is a Churchman, and not a Dissenter. 

But the frantic reviewer invents what he calls “ a dilemma,” out of which, he 
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says, the bishop can never find his way. This dilemma is, either that the youth 
perfectly knows and implicitly believes all the doctors of the Church have ever 
propounded, or else that he has “ not the slightest knowledge of one word of their 
doctrines /””? Whether any thing more extravagant than this ever came from the 
lips or pen of a declared lunatic, we leave our readers to decide. 

No man who ever signed those articles was ever in the latter of these predica- 
ments,— that is, not having “ the least acquiescence in their tenets, or even the 
slightest knowledge of one word of their doctrines.” Every youth who is brought 
to Oxford for admission has already been instructed, for years past, in the main 
and fundamental points contained therein, True, there are other points deduced 
as inferences, which most novitiates accept on the faith of the wise and learned 
men who framed them. They are declared by Cranmer and Ridley to have been 
carefully drawn from God’s word; and in the belief of this the youth admits 
them, being at perfect liberty, after four years’ study of these subjects, to recall 
his assent, when it is again demanded of him at the end of his university career. 
Such is the common sense and plain matter-of-fact of the case; and the reviewer 
may take away his “dilemma,” and reserve it for some fitter occasion. 

But why, it may be asked, do you not make your formula or standard for 
subscription more simple? Why not confine it to those points which a youth 
may be expected to understand and to believe? The reviewer himself answers 
this question for us. He himself fully warns us, that a mere simple declaration 
of attachment to the Established Church would be open to all the objections now 
made against the whole thirty-nine articles. This is the very gist of his argument, 
and therefore we may be spared any explanation on this — Nay, even the 
simplest of all declarations—a declaration of belief in the Holy Scriptures, as the 
inspired word of God, which some propose — would be assailed by as many 
cavils as any other test. Which do you call “the Holy Scriptures?” Have 
you, at the age of seventeen, examined into the question of the authenticity of 
the books of Esther and Solomon’s Song; and do you accept them, or not? 
What say you of the disputed passages in St. John? and are you for plenary or 
only general inspiration ? 

No; it is not the mere form or the amount of tenets proposed ; it is subscrip- 
tion itself that is attacked. But without subscription you could maintain no 
doctrines, nor give any religious instruction ; you sink, in fact, from the rank of 
a university, and become, like the house in Gower Street, a great day-school. 

But the reviewer suddenly, and rather awkwardly, changes the subject in 
the following manner: 


** While these things were doing in London, the Conservative troops — defeated 
in every contest, at Edinburgh, at Cambridge, in the city, in Somersetshire, in 
Wiltshire—when they found they had not the vestige of a chance remaining for them 
either in Parliament or the country, retreated within the walls of Oxford.” 


We feared before that we were dealing with one who had lost the power of 
reasoning, but it now appears as though he had suffered the privation of memory 
also. ‘* Defeated in every contest —in Somersetshire, in Wiltshire!’ Why, 
the last election for Somersetshire seated Mr. Miles, a Tory, in the room of Mr. 
Brigstock, an adherent of the ministry. And though for Wiltshire there has been 
no election, yet in Wiltshire there has been one change ; namely, the resignation 
of Mr. Montagu Gore, the ministerial member for Devizes, and the election in 
his room of Admiral Durham, the rejected Conservative candidate of Dec. 1830! 

But, ‘‘ defeated in every contest!" How are we to deal with assertions like 
these? A brief and simple statement is the only answer we shall give. 

Above twenty vacancies have occurred since the general election, and, except 
in close boroughs like Morpeth, the Conservatives have contested every seat. 
This of itself looks very little like a party beaten out of all hope or spirits —a 
party “ defeated in every contest.” But what has been their success ? 

Three of these vacancies have been caused, we believe, by the demise or 
resignation of Tory members; and each of these seats has been again filled, it 
we remember rightly, by Tories: so that the all-conquering Whigs have not a 
single actual conquest to boast. The remaining battles haye been fought on ground 
heretofore in the possession of the Whigs ; consequently, when successful, the vie- 
tory wrought them no accession of strength, since they merely maintained their 
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ground. But when vanquished, the substantial results, as well as the honour of 
the victory, remained with the Tory party; since each triumph both added a 
name to their phalanx, and subtracted one from the ranks of the enemy. 

We have said that the Whigs have not, as far as we can remember, gained 
one single seat from the Tories in all the late contests and changes. Now let us 
see whether the Tories have not gained a few from the Whigs. The following 
suggest themselves, without much research or inquiry : 


LONDON .....0+0 - Lyall . . vice Waithman. 
SunpERLAND .... Thompson ... Barrington. 
SomERsET..... ...- Miles ... Brigstock. 
Dover ............ Haleoomb ... Thomson. 
GLOUCESTER...... Hope «-- Berkeley. 
Duptey .......... Hawkes... Campbell. 
Devizes ....... ..- Durham... Gore. 
Berwicxsuire . Campbell ... Marjoribanks. 
InveRNESS ....... Bruce .-- Baillie. 
Pertusuine...... Murray... Ormelie. 


And, at the moment we write, we are told of another victory at Sudbury, and of 
the certainty of both Dumfriesshire and Gloucestershire being carried by the 
Conservative candidates. Thirteen votes taken from the one side and added to 
the other, count as six-and-twenty in a division. Some progress this, to be made 
in the course of eighteen months! And yet we find this reviewer, as though in 
utter oblivion of all that had passed, dreaming, and attempting to palm on us his 
dream for a reality, that “ the Conservative troops had been defeated in every 
contest /” It is certainly the easiest way in the world to triumph over an adver- 
sary (on paper), when you can not only construct your arguments without the 
slightest regard to the accustomed rules of reasoning, but also invent all your 
facts as you may happen to want them. 

However, having carried his readers to Oxford, the learned reviewer next 
favours them with certain remarks on the late installation ; in which all facts and 
all reasoning are pushed aside with the least possible ceremony. First comes a 
wonderful story touching the character of the assemblage : 


“It is somewhat strange that a meeting, which was intended to express the 
feelings and honour the principles of Toryism, should have no one person in it to 
represent any of the classes of society below the highest. The court was represented 
by the Duke of Cumberland,—the lords by those we have already enumerated,— the 
ladies of Almack’s by a countess ortwo. But any person to represent the merchants, 
tradesmen, farmers, labourers of the country,—any one to represent the whole people 
of England, except about a hundred and fifty great lords and their parasites, was not 
to be found in any one corner of Oxford upon this occasion.” 


A singular mental delusion this, certainly! The reviewer's attention is so 
fixed on the Duke of Wellington and the other distinguished visitors, whose ap- 
pearance and whose reception naturally occupy the foremost place in the news- 
paper chronicles of the festival, that he has actually wrought himself into the 
belief that these were the only people in Oxford. That great city was crowded 
to suffocation ; her splendid halls and courts thronged with masses of population ; 
and yet the reviewer deliberately tells us, that “ any one to represent the whole 
people of England, except about a hundred and fifty great lords and their 
parasites, was not to be found in any one corner of Oxford ou this occasion.” 
Should the man who can write or talk in this strain be allowed to go about 
without a keeper ? 

But in the next paragraph the reviewer actually foams at the mouth. 
Videlicet : 

“ All who were named for the purpose of being so saluted were hissed by this 
truly venerable convocation,— the Duke of Wellington presiding over it, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury aud York assisting at it. The personages selected for this 
honour were those in whom the sovereign confided, and to whom the whole country 
looks up as representing its opinions. Their names were successively halloed out, for 
the purpose, and merely for the purpose, of allowing those present to hiss. This is a 
practice confined to two plages—the venerable men in the theatre of Oxford, and the 
occupants of the shilling-gallery in the Irish theatres. Suppose, at a meeting of the 
London University, a similar breach of all the rules of common decency had been 
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committed,— suppose any one had, in the absence of the professors and the council, 
bawled out the names of the bishops, and the university, and the Tory lords, in order 
to have them hissed,—what grave complaints should we not have heard from all 
bishops and peers! But suppose the same outrage bad been committed in the 
presence of the professors and the council and his majesty’s ministers, we verily 
believe Lord Londonderry and Lord Wicklow, or some other of the leaders of oppo- 
sition, would have brought the matter before parliament. Now, however, we do 
hope and trust that no public meeting will be any where held without taking the 
sense of the people assembled upon the wisdom and propriety of the University of 
Oxford, and those dignitaries in church and state who lately crowded her halls. We 
consider this as by no means a trivial matter. It is an indication of such utterly 
unfair and unreasonable pretensions in the high church party, as are not to be 
endured by the rest of the community.” 


Those who remember a late extraordinary harangue delivered on this same 
identical topic in the House of Lords, will hardly be able to help exclaiming, 
What! 

“ Still harping on my daughter !”” 


Certainly there has been nothing seen in modern times at once so ludicrous, and 
yet so pitiable, as this exhibition of rage at a mere boyish folly. The under- 
graduates of the colleges at Oxford, while waiting in some of their great assem- 
blies for the commencement of business, amused themselves by vociferating the 
names of various public men, and then hissing or applauding, as their humour 
might dictate. The practice may be foolish, but it is certainly harmless. As to 
its being, as the reviewer tells us, “confined to two places,” that is like most of 
the other statements of this review— simply false. Scores of meetings, of all 
descriptions, and in all kinds of places, from the Guildhall of the City of London 
downwards, have been presided over by divers prominent friends and supporters 
of the present ministry, at which “three groans for the bishops” have been among 
the regular and almost official announcements of the day. Why the Oxford 
youths, most of them of the ages of seventeen or eighteen, are to be especially 
debarred the privilege of making these delectable noises, the reviewer does not 
condescend to explain. But could any one have conceived—were not the thing 
actually in print — that the human being could have been found so absurd as 
gravely to talk, as this writer does, of “ bringing .the matter before parliament ;” 
and of hoping “that no public meeting will be any where held without taking 
the sense of the people on the wisdom and propriety of the University of Oxford?” 
&e. Ke. Really, this last proposition so overtops all former conceived or con- 
ceivable absurdities, that we are at a loss to conjecture what the man means. A 
public meeting may perhaps be shortly held in London, to elect sheriffs or 
lord-mayor, or some such matter; does the reviewer seriously recommend that 
a resolution be passed to the effect “That this meeting have seen, with great 
concern and indignation, that on a late occasion certain undergraduates of the 
University of Oxford did audaciously and contumeliously salute with hisses the 
great and venerable name of the Lord Brougham and Vaux; and cannot but ex- 
press its deep abhorrence of all such detestable and sacrilegious conduct?” &e. 
&c. We would give a trifle to see such a foolery as this attempted, even in a 
meeting of “ ten-pounders ;” and we should like the reviewer to be by to see 
how his idea was received. 

But, seriously, is it not a matter for grave and calm astonishment, and cal- 
culated also to excite the most reasonable fears for the stability of the learned 
lord’s mind, when we see the deep and rankling irritation evidently produced 
by so light and trifling a circumstance as this ebullition of feeling on the part of 
the Oxford youths. And the folly, too, the inconceivable folly, of thus exhibiting 
and proclaiming to all the world how the sting has entered into his very soul! 
Why, the shout of the moment was nothing—what mattered it? Did either 
Wellington or Newcastle estimate the powers or the character of Brougham the 
least shade higher or lower in consequence? Nay, did the vociferous youths 
themselves imagine that they had really lowered the character or standing of the 
Chancellor by their exclamations? Not they! Giddy as they were, they were 
not so foolish as this. The shouts and the excitement of the day would have 
been over, and Lord Brougham would have held precisely the same place in 
every sensible man’s mind that he did before. It was only himself that could 
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make out of this trifling affair a real misfortune —it was only himself that could 
make it a matter of real importance. With what astonishment and with what 
shouts of mirth will these Oxford lads read these threats of “ bringing the matter 
before parliament,” and the “ hope and trust that no public meeting will be 
held without taking the sense of the people on their conduct.” And what 
egregious folly, then, was it, to make the passing clamours ofa day a matter 
of endless derision, and of actual, because admitted, triumph. 

Ilowever, to proceed. We next pass on to some long discussions on the 
late resignations, and the manner in which the vacant places have been filled up. 
Only one thing strikes the reader as at all remarkable in the manner in which 
this part of the subject is handled. The writer, whoever he may be, evidently 
wishes to stand well with both parties — with those who have gone out, and with 
those who remain in the cabinet. High compliments are paid to Mr. Stanley’s 
talents; and yet in the next sentence Mr. Spring Rice is declared—and not a 
little will Mr. R. be astonished, as well as the public, by the declaration—to be 
“ not inferior to Mr. Stanley in any one of these particulars.”” In the former part 
of the paper the salvation of the country is said to rest in the hands of Lord Grey ; 
in the latter, he is given up with scarcely a syllable of regret: and the accession 
of Lord Melbourne has, we are told, “ given universal satisfaction.” But perhaps 
it is natural for the Edinburgh Review to believe any possible Whig ministry to 
be the best in the world ; and it is unnecessary to refer this to the private feelings 
of the writer, or to remark his apparent eagerness to be on good terms alike with 
all the persons who are either members of the present ministry, or probable 
leaders in the next that may be formed. 

The most remarkable thing, however, is the sudden change of hopes and 
prospects discernible in the closing passage of the review. At p. 516, nothing 
can exceed his confident boasting. The possible formation of a Tory ministry 
would bring on, he declares, “a resolution by five-sixths of the House of Commons, 
bringing that body into instant conflict with the crown and the peers.” He for- 
gets the division of the 4th of July, when 235 members voted with Lord Althorp, 
and 171 with Mr. Stanley and Sir R. Peel. These numbers do not look much 
like a majority of “ five-sirths” in favour of the ministry. The cheer given to 
Lord Althorp in the House of Commons, when asking its confidence on Mr. 
Stanley’s resignation, is said to have rung “ the knell of Toryism ”—as if the 
writer did not know that that cheer expressed only one thing, namely, the delight 
of more than half the members, who were in excruciating expectation of a disso- 
lution, to learn that the leak was stopped, and that there was yet some chance for 
their (political) lives. Not less loudly would they have cheered either Peel or 
Stanley, if, from the same place, either had offered to give them a fair trial before 
sending them about their business. The only thing we gather from that loud 
cheering, is an assurance that, with the power of dissolution in his hands, almost 
any possible minister might manage the present House of Commons, the most 
despicably servile assembly that England has yet seen. 

But afier “ the knell of Toryism,” and after the “ universal satisfaction ” 
which the present ministry has given the country, what means the sad and 
doubtful tone of this the closing paragraph : 


“ If the reconstructed ministry were not to receive the support of the country, the 
state of our affairs would indeed be desperate. The Last cuance of perpetuating 
a liberal government, and excluding the enemies of all reform and all improve- 
ment, would be lost; and a Tory ministry would be the inevitable fate of this 
kingdom. Some government there must be ; and if all the liberal cabinets are 
rejected by the people, there is nothing for it but one formed upon the opposite prin- 
ciples. It may suit some to bring about a crisis, and convulse the whole country : 
honest and enlightened statesmen, and the proprietors of the country, never will 


consent to see anarchy reign in this island, in order to gratify a handful of indi- 
viduals,” 


But why, if, as we had been previously told, “ five-sixths of the House of 
Commons” would protest against any other ministry, and if it be perfectly 
“hopeless for any Tory administration to last a week,” why this doubtful and 
desponding tone? It is because it is felt, and, in fact, actually confessed, that 
this is “Tur Last cuance” of the Whigs; and that on the failure of the present 
cabinet “a Tory ministry would be the inevitable fate of this kingdom.” It 
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was with this sentiment that we penned the first line of the present paper, the 
Edinburgh Review not having then come into our hands. We now find that 
sentiment shared and re-echoed from the other side of the house. An im- 
pression thus general, thus owned by both parties, must be in the main correct. 
Whiggism, then, is on its last legs; and the only question that remains is, 
Can it possibly totter on through another session ? 

Most unquestionably not. The failure of the far stronger cabinet of Lord Grey 
at once decides that question. If, with all the weight and talent of the late premier, 
Mr. Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, and Sir James Graham, it proved unable 
to conduct the business of the country, or even to adhere together, what can be 
expected now? “They have” (that is, the late cabinet), says the reviewer, “ in 
the session about to close, increased very greatly their claims to the gratitude and 
confidence of their country.” But what says the country itself on this point? 
It replies, You have done no one thing, that we are aware of, during the whole 
of this long session, except the driving through parliament the new Poor-law, 
against which we uttered many fruitless remonstrances, and for which we owe 
you little thanks. If this be to “ increase your claims on our gratitude and con- 
tidence,” those claims must certainly have been small enough before. 

But if this has been the result of the strongest Whig cabinet that this country 
has ever seen, what can be expected from such an one as the “ patched-up,” 
*¢ lath-and-plaster” administration which now attempts to linger on in its room? 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Althorp, Lord 
Duncannon, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Charles Grant, 
Lord John Russell! Is there a man among these,— though three or four of 
them, and on/y three or four, are respectable,— is there a man among them whom 
any class or portion of the people would look up to under difficult circumstances ? 
Not one! Several of the set might be tolerated in the minor parts, but there is 
not among them, either in any one or in the whole together, the nerve and 
stamina requisite for an English ministry. They would scarcely suffice even 
in the fairest weather ; and yet their warmest friends admit that their only chance 
consists in steering directly for the whirlpools, and in carrying us well through. 
The Morning Chronicle would have them at once declare war with the House of 
Lords, and coerce both the court and the peerage! Very fit work, truly, for 
such noblemen as Lords Melbourne and Lansdowne, for such statesmen as 
Palmerston and Charles Grant ! 

But we have omitted, not forgotten, Lord Brougham. He has energy; he 
has power ; he has, some people think, courage. But what folly would it be to 
reckon upon him in such a calculation as this. Does any member of the cabinet 
know what he is doing now? or what he was doing last week? or what new 
manceuvre or intrigue may occupy that restless mind to-morrow? Only one 
thing they know, and in that they are all agreed, that they would sacrifice any 
thing in the world (except place) that they were but once well rid of him. 
There is hope, however, yet remaining for them. It is not a gratifying or 
pleasing prospect—nay, it is a sad one; but appearances seem to prognosticate 
that he will not much longer continue to entangle or perplex their proceedings. 


J. Moyes, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





